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Art.  I.  ^  Journal  of  the  Voyages  and  Travels  of  a  Corfu  of  Discover y^ 
under  the  Command  of  Captain  Lewis  and  Capuio  Clarke,  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  ;  from  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Missouri, 
through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
during  the  Years  180L  1805,  and  1806.  Containing  an  authentic  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  most  interesting  Transactions  duriog'the  Expedition  ;  a  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Country ;  and  an  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  Soil, 
Climate,  Curiosities,  and  Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions.  By  Pa¬ 
trick  Gass,  one  of  the  Persons  employed  in  the  Expedition.  8to. 
pp. 381.  Price  9s.  Pittsburgh,  printed;  London,  reprinted  for  Budd. 
1808. 

Y^ERY  few  projects  witliin  our  recollection  have  excited  in 
us  a  more  interesting  kind  of  curiosity,  by  their  first 
announcement,  or  the  news  of  their  completion,  than  that  of 
which  this  volume  recoi*ds  the  execution.  Our  imagination 
had  often  wandered  across  the  unexplored  wilderness  of  the 
immense  western  regions  of  the  North  American  continent, 
beholding  all  the  romantic,  and  beautiful,  and  tremendous, 
and  savage  scenes,  over  which  nature  had  maintained  the  sole 
empire  for  so  many  ages,  admitting  only  a  few  gloomy  tribes 
of  the  wildest  human  beings  to  witness  her  unconlrouled  ope¬ 
rations.  And  we  were  delighted  at  tlic  information,  that  a 
band  of  adventurers  had  been  sent  to  traverse  the  unknown 
region,  in  order  to  bring  descriptions  which  would  convert 
our  vague  fantastic  visions  into  pictures  of  reality. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  striking  in  the  first  view  of 
such  an  enterprise.  The  more  retired  tracts  of  the  vast 
country  which  the  travellers  arc  going  to  enter,  are  nearly 
as  unknown,  excepting  merely  as  to  the  elements  of  whicn 
they  necessarily  consist,  as  the  interior  of  the  globe.  From 
the  unexplored  scene  being  so  vast,  a  certain  mysterious  so¬ 
lemnity  seems  to  rest  upon  it ;  deepened  by  the  reflection 
i  that,  while  thousands  of  years  have  been  passing  away,  and 
while  all  the  events  recorded  in  nearly  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  have  arisen  and  gone  by,  the  region  they 
Were  going  to  beliold  has  refused  access  to  all  civilized  men, 
aud  has  been  involved  in  a  kind  of  sacred  darkness,  into  which 
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the  men  before  us  are  the  first  that  have  dared  to  carry  a  light. 
'Fbev  are  advancing  to  penetrate  into  woods,  and  caverns, 
and  vallies,  which  no  man  that  could  disclose  their  secrets 
by  means  of  the  pen  tir  the  pencil  ever  saw  ;  and  the  gloomi. 
ness  of  the  aspc'cts  of  those  scenes  strikes  our  imagination  as 
frowning  on  the  intrusion.  A  river,  the  very  strengtliof  which 
would  indicate  a  course  of  some  thousands  of  miles,  meets 
them  at  the  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  foretelling  them  what 
labours  they  have  to  endure,  and  what  immense  spaces  they 
have  to  pass,  especially  when  they  consider,  that  the  country 
near  the  sources  of  this  great  river  is  in  truth  but  the  tom- 
niencement  of  that  still  more  unknown  territory,  which  it  is 
peculiarly  their  appointment  to  explore.  Without  giving 
any  excess  of  licence  to  fancy,  we  may  anticipate  for  this  band 
of  men  an  incessant  severity  of  labour,  and  a  number¬ 
less  train  of  dangers.  'Fhe  knowledge  that  there  arc  com¬ 
panies  of  savages  scattered  here  and  there,  while  it  augments 
the  romantic  gloom  of  the  vast  wildeniess,  seems  to  suggest 
omens  that  not  one  of  these  adventurers  may  ever  again  see 
the  spot  from  which  they  are  now  setting  out.  Our  minds 
easily  represent  their  track  as  haunted  and  watched  hy^  those 
most  cruel  of  w  ild  beasts,  till  they  come  to  some  dreary  recess, 
where  they  can  he  instantly  destroyed.  W'c  arc  willing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  imagine  them  esca(^i^g  this  fate,  conquering  all 
other  dangers,  and  reaching  at  length  the  shores  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  ;  and  we  sympathise  in  their  enthusiastic  exulta¬ 
tion  in  liaviug  atuined  their  object,  after  the  progress  and 
strenuous  exertions  of  a  whole  year,  of  which  each  day’s 
movements  miglit  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  enterprise.  But 
wo  sink  from  thhi  exultation  into  despondency,  wlien  wc  re¬ 
collect  that  now  they  have  to  return.  When,  liowever,  they 
are  at  length  returned,  through  a  repetition  and  conquest  of 
the  same  obstacles,  toils,  and  dangers,  they  appear  to  us  an 
elevated  class  of  heroes,  who  will  bear,  as  long  as  they  live, 
a  strong  peculiarity,  and  a  certain  s;icreduess  of  character, 
as  being  ilie  men  who  have  seen  and  accomplished  whal 
noiu'  evi*r  saw  and  accomplished  before. 

Now  such  a  train  ot  fancy  was  a  very  fine  preparation  for 
entering  on  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Patrick  Gass,  who  relates, 
.with  the  inosi  invincible  sobriety  of  spirit,  the  entire  course  of 
tilt*  identical  enterprise  with  which,  both  in  the  execution  aud 
narr'‘i^l^*N  had  dreamed  that  so  many  romantic,  poetic, 
and  enthusiasii':  sentiments  would  he  associated.  No  niaa 
»hall  exceed  Mr.  Patrick  in  the  faculty  of  keeping  closie  to 
I  he  direct  liusiness  of  the  story,  and  carrying  it  right  0D» 
without  ever  digressing  into  a  paragraph  of  reflection,  or  ad¬ 
miration,  or  wonder,  or  extended  dcseripiion,  or  uiumpb,  or 
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piotv,  or  theorisin",  or  even  explanation.  He  takes  us  for¬ 
ward  a  certain  nnnil>er  of  miles  each  day,  kills  *  some  buffalo’ 
and  ‘  some  elk,’  faithfully  deposes  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
skv,  that  it  rained  or  that  it  shined,  discovers  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  be  high  or  to  he  flat,  sends  out  the  hunters  and 
fetches  them  in  again,  falls  in  with  a  troop  of  Indians,  bids 
them  good  morning,  and  is  immediately  off,  and  so  we  proceed 
from  the  montli  of  the  Missouri  to  that  of  the  Columbia, 
and  with  the  nlmost  composure  all  the  way  back  again.  Any 
observations  or  inquiries  of  a  scieiuitic  nature  were  out  of  the 
question  in  such  a  party  and  such  an  expedition  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  grand  appcanmccs  of  the 
country,  its  wild  aspect  of  unsubdued  nature,  the  solemnity 
of  its  vast  solitudes,  the  silence  of  its  plains,  the  magnificence, 
of  its  streams,  tlie  thunder  of  its  cataracts,  its  endless  changes 
of  scenei*}',  and  tlie  characters,  aiid  manners  of  its  few  di- 
niinishing  tribes  of  tierce  arid  forlorn  inhabitants,  whose  moral 
constitution  reHects  all  that  is  stern  and  melancholy  in  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  wilderness  in  which  they  range,  and  who 
will  probably,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  extinct,— 
it  really  might  have  been  expected  that  all  this  could  not 
liave  been  contemplated,  by  any  man  of  ordinary  cultivation 
and  perception,  witn  the  invulnerable  sedateness  of  our  autlior. 
But  perhaps  this  is  the  true  philosophical  spirit,  after  all.  For, 
if  we  would  only  let  ourselves  think,  what  sliould  these  people 
of  the  desert  be,  but  just  so  many  men  and  women,  with  the 
very  same  number  of  limbs  and  eyes  as  ourselves  ?  What  is  the 
amazing  extent  of  the  region,  with  all  its  varied  forms  and 
features,  but  so  much  earth,  so  much  plain  positive  mud,  co¬ 
vered  indeed  with  trees  and  grass  ?  What  is  the  silence  of  the 
plains,  but  there  being  nobouy  there  ?  What  are  great  rivers,’ 
hilt  the  collection  in  vallies  of  quantities  of  water  that  will  not 
stay  on  the  hills  ?  And  then  too,  as  to  cataracts,  if  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  in  running  along,  comes  to  a  steep  place,  what 
slumld  it  do  but  fall  down;  and  when  it  does  so,  how  should 
it  help  making  a.noise  and  a  foam  ?  is  not  tiiis  natural,  ‘ami 
quite  common  ? 

With  proper  respect  for  the  philosophic  tone  of  Mr.  Gasses 
mental  system,  we  must  however  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  the 
lull  account  of  the  expedition  to  be  given,  if  it  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  already,  by  one  or  both  of  the  leaders,  will  supply’’ 
a  bolder  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  daring  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  troop  of  adventurers,  ancl more  picturesque  sketches 
a  country  now  disclosed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  view 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  we  may  venture  to  predict 
^ill  not  soon  be  invaded  by  another  such  expedition. 

Partly  iu  order  to  render  the  accounts  of  the  expedition 
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mote  complete,  aiul  partly  in  consideration  of  the  extreme 
hazards  which  it  was  jndired  to  involve,  and  which  made  it 
prudent  to  multiply  the  chances  of  obtaining  any  account  at 
all,  every  individiial  of  the  party,  wlio  was  in  any  degree  com¬ 
petent,  was  enjoined  to  keep  a  journal.  And  really  it  is  the 
least  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  shewing  the  due  respect 
and  admiration  of  these  intre|)id  adventurers,  to  let  them  all 
publish  their  separate  journals,  compared  witli  some  of  which, 
it  is  very  likely,  the  one  before  us  might  appear  quite  an 
auihor-like  perforenanee.  The  American  publislier  apologises 
tor  its  plainness  ;  but  the  reader  will  thank  him  for  letting  it 
escape  clear  of  that  finishing  and  trumpery,  with  which  it 
seems  he  was  within  an  inch  of  concluding  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  spoil  the  story. 

*  In  determining  the  form  in  which  the  work  should  appear,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  had  some  dilficulty.  Two  plans  presented  themselves.  The  one 
was  to  preserve  the  form  of  a  daily  journal,  (in  which  the  original  had 
been  kept),  and  give  a  plain  description  of  the  country,  and  a  simple 
relation  of  occurrences  equally  intelligible  to  all  readers;  leaving  to  eveiy 
person  an  opportunity  of  embellishing  the  scenes  presented  to  him,  in  hit 
#wn  way.  The  other  plan  was  to  more  fully  digest  the  subject,  make  the 
narrative  more  general,  and,  assuming  less  of  the  journal  form  and  style, 
describe  and  clothe  the  principal  parts  of  it  as  his  fancy  might  suggest. 
However  far  the  latter  might  have  been  proper,  had  a  foreign  country 
been  the  subject,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  publication  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,  many  objections  occurred  to  it,  in  the  present  case  ;  and  rendered 
the  former  the  most  eligible,  especially  as  by  it  tiie  climate  and  face  of 
the  country  will  be  more  satisfactorily  described.  And  Mr.  Gass  having 
declared,  that  the  beauties  and  deformities  of  its  grandest  scenes  were 
equally  beyond  the  power  of  description,  no  attempts  have  been  made, 
riiiicr  by  him  or  the  publisher,  to  give  adequate  representations  ol 
them.’  p.  8. 

And  so  this  inodc'Jt  and  conscientious  person  would  not 
have  had  the  sliglitest  consciousness  of  impudence  and  icn- 
posititm  in  presuming,  while  lounging  in  bis  parlour,  over 
«iits  punch  and  tobacco,  to  describe  and  bepaint,  and  that  too 
•^Aen  without  any  documents,  tiie  most  striking  appearances 
between  the  Mi^^sisippi  and  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  publishing 
this  mniiutacture  as  the  authentic  account  given  by  one  of 
ttie  travellers  through  that  country  ! 

'i’he  easiest  way  of  informing  our  readers  what  the  book 
contains,  will  be  by  a  brief  abstract  of  the  narrative.  The 
corps  of  discovery  sent  out  by  the  American  government  was 
partly  composed  of  the  rcgidar  troops  of  the  States,  and 
partly  of  other  men,  engaged  for  this  particular  enterprise, 
ft  consisted  of  forty-three,  including  the  commanders.  Cap¬ 
tains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  respective  proportions  of  whose 
-luihoriiy,  relatively  to  each  other,  are  not  stated.  The  expc* 
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(lltion,  embarked  on  board  a  batteau  and  two  periogaesy  set 
out  froni  its  cstabli^limcnt  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Wood  river, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
l4tli  of  May,  1804.  In  the  cvenin*^  they  stopped  to  encamp 
on  the  baiiK  a  few  n.iles  up  the  Missouri,  where  they  fell,  as 
it  seems,  to  the  very  laudable  einployinent  of  reflection,  and 
the  very  necessary  one  of  consol iJating  their  resolution  and 
courage. 

«  Here  we  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  our  situation,  and  engagements : 
and  as  we  had  all  entered  this  service  as  volunteers,  to  consider  how 
far  we  stood  pledged  for  the  success  of  an  cxpt  d»tion,  which  the  govern- 
ment  had  projected,  and  which  had  bt'cn  umlerfiken  for  the  benefit  and 
at  the  expence  of  the  Union  ;  of  course  of  much  interest  and  high  expec¬ 
tation. 

*  The  best  authenticated  accounts  informed  us,  that  we  were  to  past 
through  a  country  possessed  by  numerous,  powerful  and  warlike  nations  of 
savages,  of  gigantic  stature,  fierce,  treacherous  and  cruel ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  hostile  to  white  men.  And  fame  had  united  with  tradition  in  op¬ 
posing  mountains'  to  our  course,  which  human  enterprize  and  exertion 
would  attempt  in  vain  to  pass.  The  determined  and  resolute  character, 
however,  of  the  corps,  and  the  confidence  which  pervaded  all  ranks,  dis¬ 
pelled  every  emotion  of  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  present ;  while  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  of  the  honour  which  would  attend  the  completion  of 
the  object  of  the  expedition  ;  a  wish  to  gratify  the  expectations  of  the 
government,  and  of  our  fellow  citizens,  with  the  feelings  which  novelty 
and  discovery  invariably  inspire,  seemed  to  insure  to  us  ample  support 
in  our  future  toils,  suffering,  and  dangers.’  p.  15*. 

The  voyage  directly  up  the  Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  what 
is  called  the  Mandan  village,  where  the  party  took  up  their 
winter  quarters,  about  the  4Tth  degree  of  latitude,  and  the 
101st  of  west  longitude,  may  bo  considered  as  the  first  grand 
stage  of  the  expedition.  This  voyage,  being  made  against 
a  strong  current  and  the  impediment  of  numberless  sand-bars, 
took  up  between  five  and  six  laborious  months  ;  and,  reckoning 
of  course  the  windings  of  the  river,  was  computed  at  about  160U 
miles.  Sometimes  they  were  able,  by  the  help  ot  a  favourable 
wind,  to  advance  as  much  as  20  miles  a  day  ;  hut  at  other  times 
with  their  utmost  efforts  they  could  not  proceed  more  than 
four  or  five,  and  when  the  wind  blew  directly  down  the  rivet 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  stationary’.  Occasionally,  when 
they  could  not  be  content  to  do  this,  they  went  foi^ard  a  few 
niiles  by  nceans  of  a  tow-rope.  A  tolerable  quantity  of  some 
kinds  of  provisions  must  have  been  laid  in  before  they’  set  out ; 
hut  their  chief  dependence  for  subsistence  was  on  their 

This  paragraph  was  certalaly  not  written  by  honest  Patrick ;  it  is  a 
Minple  of  the  kind  of  work  the  American  publisher  would  have  made  of 
h,  if  it  had  not  been  determined,  probably  because  the  said  Patrick  was 
•-hstinate,  to  print  the  journal  nearly  in  iu  original  state. 
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almost  daily  liiinliii^  along  the  forests  bordering  on  the  river; 
and  never,  surcly>  since  that  river  first  began  to  fiow  between 
those  wild  borders,  had  there  been  snch  havoc  among  tbe 
burtaloes,  deer,  elks,  goats,  and  bears.  Weconid  have  w  ished 
to  know  the  ordinary  size  or  weight  ol  these  animals,  espe* 
rially  the  bidfaloes,  whether  they  were  swift,  or  strong,  or 
fierce,  and  whether  anv  degree  of  danger  attended  the  huuN 
ing  ;  but  it  was  enongli  for  our  journalist  that  they  were  found, 
killed,  and  eaten,  and  that  whatever  uumlHn*  were  destroyed 
to-day,  there  was  a  chance  of  finding  some  more  to-morrow. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  corps  mnst  have  been  (pudificd 
for  this  hunting  ;  w^e  are  not  told  whetlier  there  w’as  any  fixed 
rule  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  thus  employed  in  succes* 
sion  ;  hut  some  of  them  were  almost  constantly  out,  and  under 
circumstances  by  wliich  our  sjirigs  of  spirit,  our  bucks,  bloods, 
volunteers,  parade  olKccrs,  and  so  forth,  wonld  have  found 
thcoverfiowings  of  their  valour  not  a  little  repressed.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  these  adventurers  alone,  sometimes  tw’o  or  more, 
as  it  might  liappen,  would  quit  the  vessel,  and  plunge  into 
the  deepest  recessc's,  of  the  trackless  forests,  where,  as 
it  would  seem  to  us,  tliey  might  lose  all  certainty  as  to 
the  general  direction  of  their  course,  where  they  might  be  in* 
volved  in  morasses,  where  there  might,  for  any  thing  they 
could  know  to  the  contrary,  be  prowling  savage's,  and  where 
there  often  were  actually  bears  and  wolves;  and  meanwhile 
the  vessel  wonUl  go  forward,  often  many  miles  from  the  place 
w  here  these  hunters  left  it,  without  making,  as  far  as  we  arc 
here  informed,  any  marks  or  signals  by  which,  when  they 
regained  the  bank,  they  could  know  whether  it  had  passed  or 
not.  In  these  expinlitions  ihev  fretpu'utlv  wandered  miles 
away  Irom  the  river,  and  remained  all  night  unsheltered  in 
the  lorest,  in  several  inslauees,  a  number  of  days  and  nights 
sneessively.  And  more  than  this,  lliey  had  either  to  hriiig, 
from  such  distances,  tlieir  heaw  loads  Of  incut,  or  to  contrive 
means  for  knov\ing  how  lu  find  it  again,  after  tliey  should  reach 
the  vessel  and  priH'ure  more  hands  to  assist  in  taking  it  away, — 
tliat  is  to  say,  ii  the  wolves  did  not  save  them  that  trouble 
by  (lovonring  it  in  the  mean  lime,  which  agreealile  circuin* 
stance  now  and  then  happened,  'fo  ilo  all  this  may  be  quite 
easy  lor  tliose  who  are  iraintxi  and  accustomed  to  it ;  but  we 
can  sil  liy  our  little  lire  and  ttirthing  eandlc,  and  wonder  tliat 
such  men  w'ei'e  not  soon  saved  all  luriiuT  trouble  about  the 
business  by  iieing  themselves  dcvoureil.  'I'hough  familiarly 
acquainted,  alas!  with  the  h>i'ce  (d  hunger,  vve  doubt  wlicther 
we  could  on  the  strength  of  it  have  braved  those  gloomy 
forests,  in  so  apparently  abandoned  a  condition.  The  rival 
linngcv  which  w’e  should  he  ex|'>T*rting  to  encounter  in  bears 
and  savages  'vonld  bo  almost  as  terrible  to  us  as  our  own. 
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In  this  very  lonj;  voyage,  the  adventurers  passed  by  tlie  tem¬ 
porary  encampments  of  several  considerable  tribes  of  Indians, 
ihe  Sioux,  the  llickarees,  and  the  Mandans  ;  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  last  tribe  they  established  their  residence 
for  the  winter.  With  the  exception  of  this  tribe,  their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives  was  very  slight  and  transient,  and  tlie 
descriptions  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  brief,  general,  and  un- 
discriininaiing.  It  is  likely  there  were  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  peculiar  to  each  nation  ;  but  it  would  never  do  for  moa- 
who  had  to  sweep  several  sipiare  leagues  of  wilderness  each 
day  for  their  dinner,  to  be  inquiring  and  speculating  about 
national  characters  and  Indian  politics.  Some  branches  of 
these  redoubted  communities  of  freemen  were  very  kind  to 
our  voyagers;  and  they  all  comported  themselves  pretty  well, 
on  the  whole,  except  that  tliey  had  all  the  besetting  sin  of 
a  thievish  propensity.  'Fhe  idea  we  have  acquired  of  these 
aborigines  from  our  pcqjular  books  is  very  much  of  a  romantic 
cast;  it  is  that  of  a  race  of  beings  sepanited  by  an  immense 
chasm  from  the  ordinary  economy  of  nations,  and  even  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  invested  with  a  certain  gloomy  magnihcencc 
which  quite  overawes  our  spirits  w'hen  we  think  ot  meeting 
tliem  at  the  frontiers  of  their  deserts.  Th<?  austere  gravity 
ascribed,  the  unconquerable  inde|Kmdence,  the  pertinacity  of 
design,  the  intensity  of  the  greater  passions,  the  enthusiasm 
of  fraternity  and  patriotism,  and  the  defiance  of  snfi’erings  and 
death,  combined  with  the  dreadful  ferocity,  and  the  abode 
within  an  almost  boundless  desert,  have  constituted  a  character 
much  more  strange  and  striking  than  even  that  of  the  dcsccii- 
daiits  of  Romulus.  But  all  these  colours  of  the  mar\’ellons 
v.Tuish,  the  instant  we  look  at  an  Indian  community  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Gass’s  description.  The  beings  that  had 
appeared  of  such  portentous  aspect  arc  just  no  more  than  a 
tew  gangs  of  rude  dirty  hunters,  with  courage  enough  cer¬ 
tainly  to  set  upon  and  kill  and  scalp  one  another,  but  not 
enough  to  withstand  the  menaces  and  resolute  air  of  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  expedition,  who  told  a  large  party  that  in 
one  instance  seized  him  when  on  sliore,  apparently  designing 
to  detain  him,  that  he  had  in  his  boat  what  would  destroy 
twenty  such  nations  as  tlieirs  in  one  day ;  on  which  the  war¬ 
riors  let  him  go.  Now  Mr.  Patrick  Gass  having,  as  we  have 
J'aid,  beyond  all  living  men,  the  knack  of  taming  2tnd  subduing 
all  fantastic,  romantic,  magnificent,  and  ‘  awe-inspiring’  ideas, 
being  the  completest  extinguisher  of  fancy  that  cter  beheld 
or  related  wonderful*  things,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  tha^^ 
tliis  savage  race  have  a  much  more  singular  and  strfSIng  cha¬ 
racter  than  his  short  descriptions  would  give  us  to  apprehend ; 
^’bile,  on  the  other  hand,  we  Buiy  fairly  conclude  there  it  a  great 
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deal  of  factitious  colouring,  in  such  a  delineation  as  tliat  given 
hy  Dr.  Hobertson.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Volney 
has  given  hy  far  the  most  sober  and  comprehensive  represen* 
tation  of  the  savages,  in  the  long  and  most  interesting  essay 
at  the  end  of  his  Travels  in  America. — One  or  two  of  the  very 
few  particulars  relating  to  tlicm  in  the  present  volume,  may¬ 
be  as  curious  as  any  thing  else  we  could  transcribe  Irom  it. 

•  Captain  Lewis,  myself,  and  some  of  the  men,  went  over  to  the  Indian 
eamp,  (a  band  of  the  Sioux' ;  their  lodges  are  about  80  in  number,  and' 
contain  about  ten  persons  each,  the  greater  part  women  and  children. 
The  women  were  employed  in  dressing  butfaloe  skins,  for  clothing  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  covering  their  lodges.  They  are  the  most  friendly  people 
1  ever  saw  ;  but  will  pilfer  if  they  have  an  opportunity.  They  are  also 
very  dirty  :  the  water  they  make  use  of  is  carried  in  the  paunches  of  the 
animals  iney  kill,  just  as  they  are  emptied,  without  being  cleaned.*  *  About 
15  days  ago  they  had  a  batde  with  the  Mahas,  of  whom  they  killed  75 
men,  and  took  25  women  prisoners,  whom  they  have  now  with  them.  They 
promised  to  Cnpt.  Lewis  that  they  would  send  the  prisoners  back,  and  make 
peace.  In  the  evening  Capt.  Clarke  and  some  of  the  men  went  over, 
and  the  Indians  made  preparations  for  a  dance.  At  dark  it  commenced. 
Their  band  of  music,  or  orchestra,  was  composed  of  about  12  persons 
beating  on  a  buffliloe  hide,  and  shaking  small  bags  tliat  made  a  rattling  noise. 
They  had  a  large  fire  in  the  centre  of  their  camp  ;  on  one  side  the  women, 
about  80  in  number,  formed  in  a  solid  column  round  the  fire,  with  sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  the  scalps  of  the  Mahas  they  had  killed  tied  on  them. 
They  kept  moving  or  jumping  round  the  fire,  rising  and  falling  on  both 
feet  at  once  ;  keeping  a  continual  noise,  singing  and  yelling.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  they  continued  till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  we  returned  to  the  boat.’ 

p.  62. 

‘  These  people,  (a  village  of  the  Mandans)  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but 
place  the  body  on  a  scaffold,  wrapped  in  a  buffaloe  robe,  where  it  lies  ex 
posed.’  p.  8’i. 

‘  I  went  up  with  one  of  the  men  to  the  villages  of  the  Mandans  :  they 
treated  us  friendly  and  gave  us  victuals.  After  we  were  done  eating  they 
presented  .i  bowUul  to  a  buffaloe  head,  saying,  “  eat  that.”  Their  super¬ 
stitious  credulity  is  so  great,  that  they  believe,  by  using  the  head  well, 
the  living  buffaloe  will  come,  and  that  they  will  get  a  supply  of  meat.* 

The  winter  residence  of  the  travellers,  close  to  the  villages 

the  Mandans,  gave  oppori unity  for  minute  observations  and 
inquiries  respecting  the  habits  of  the  savages ;  but  the  party 
seem  to  liave  very  much  minded  their  own  business.  And 
indeed  it  was  no  inconsiderable  business  that  they  had  on 
tlicir  hands,  in  first  building  a  large  strong  fort,  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  extent  ot  which  are  described,  in  constantly  scouring 
the  ti)iest!S-  even  in  the  severest  weather,  for  provisions,  in 
trying  to  cut  and  remove  the  vessels  out  of  the  icc  of  the 
liver,  and  ip  making  canoes  to  prosecute  their  voyage,  as  the 
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xiucipal  boat  was  here  to  return  down  to  the  place  where 
hey  bad  first  set  otT,  and  in-April  did  return,  with  thirteen 
nen,  leaving  thirty  one  men  and  a  woman,  (the  Indian  wdfc 
of  their  French  interpreter)  to  proceed  on  the  expedition  *. 

A  very  summary  statement  is  made  of  the  general  appear- 
Riice  of  the  country  thus  far,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
which  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  first  six  hundi*ed  miles, 
but  afterwards,  up  to  the  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  though  gene¬ 
rally  deserving  to  be  called  ‘  good  second-rate  land.*  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  along,  careful  notice  is  taken  of  all  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Missouri,  with  the  breadth  of  each,  and  often  some 
mention  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  up  their  hanks.  The 
enumeration  of  this  vast  succession  of  tributary  waters  is  enough 
to  shew  tlie  grossness  of  the  mistake,  perhaps  an  error  in 
printing,  of  making  the  Missouri  itself  no  more  than  875  yards 
broad  not  far  from  its  mouth.  F'xcept  in  the  case  of  such  a 
narrow  opening  between  walls  of  rock  as  would  cause  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rapid,  (which  is  not  alleged),  this  noble  stream  would 
liood  the  country  in  contempt  of  any  such  channel. 

After  remaining  at  their  fort  from  the  first  of  November, 
1804,  to  the  eighth  of  April,  1805,  the  party  set  oft'  again  in 
their  small  vessels,  on  a  course  of  enterprise  compared  with 

i which  all  they  had  hitherto  experienced  of  difticulty  and 
hazard  was  but  mere  amusement.  The  second  stage  may  he 
reckoned  from  the  Mandan  fort  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
a  distance,  in  the  winding  course  of  the  waters,  of  2500  miles. 
Reducing  the  irregularities  of  their  movement  to  a  straight 
line,  it  appears  that  they  kept,  through  this  whole  progress,  a 
direction  very  nearly  due  west ;  for  tlie  Mandan  fort  is  placed 
in  latitude  47  deg.  21  min. ;  when  they  had  advaiiceti  near 
"(K)  miles  further  up  the  Missouri  they  were  still  in  lat.  47  ; 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  46  deg. 
19  min. 

For  a  good  many  hundred  miles  they  proceeded  iust  as  well 
before,  with  a  hold  free  river,  with  a  toleraule-lookiiig 
country,  except  for  the  deficiency  of  wood  in  many  parts,  with 
a  prodigious  massacre  of  wild  cattle,  and  w  ith  now  and  then 
accident  to  a  boat,  which  would  have  been  very  frightful, 
and  very  justly  so,  to  a  party  of  pleasure  from  I.ondon  to 
Richmond,  but  seems  to  have  occasioned  a  wonderfully  small 
degree  of  alarm  to  these  dexterous  and  fearless  adventurers. 

*  The  reports  despatched  by  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  from  this 
place,  Fort  Mandan,  to  the  American  President,  were  laid  before  Con¬ 
gress,  Feb.  19,  1806,  and  afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  a  ‘  Mesiagf 
from  the  President,  &c.*  For  a  review  of  this  interesting  publication,  see 
E.R.VoI.  H.  pp.  663-672. 
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They  passed  the  tribe  of  Indians  called  Grossventers, 
without  seeing  much  of  them,  or  caring  to  see  ;  met  with  sevet^H 
ctiormous  bears,one  of  which  gave  dangerous  battle  to  six  arine^H 
men ;  and  saw  what  had  recently  been  a  burning  mount^l 
They  were  several  days  in  advancing  through  a  dreary  valley  I 
fomied  by  two  lines  of  mountains  absolutely  destitute  ofi|l 
vegetation,  the  most  dismal  country,  our  traveller  thinhl 
that  he  had  ever  yet  seen ;  they  were  partly  repaid  by  thi 
sight  of  some  very  singular  precipices  at  the  termination  of  ir,l 
A  little  further  on,  some  of  them  met  with  one  of  those  pleasial 
little  adventures,  which  would  now  and  then  happen  reni 
opportunely  to  exhilarate  their  spirits.  '■ 

<  In  the  evening  we  went  towards  the  river  to  encamp,  where  one  ofthl 
men  having  got  down  to  a  small  point  of  the  woods  on  the  bank,  befoi?B 
the  rest  of  the  party,  was  attacked  by  a  huge  he-bear,  and  his  gun  mind  I 
fire.  We  were  about  two  hundred  yards  from  him,  but  the  bank  thml 
was  so  steep  we  could  not  get  down  to  his  assistance  :  wc  however  fnd 
at  the  animal  from  the  place  we  stood,  and  he  went  off  without  injuni| 
the  man.'  p.  136. 

Perhaps  we  may  as  well,  while  we  are  about  it,  even  gm 
one  or  two  more  of  the  same  mirthful  sort  of  incidents  and 
situations,  from  other  parts  of  the  book. 

‘  Another  hunter  went  up  the  river  to  look  for  elk.  When  he  had 
gone  about  three  milefl  he  was  attacked  by  three  brown  bears,  that  were  no! 
devouring  him;  but  he  made  his- escape  by  running  down  a  steep  haul 
into  the  water  In  this  adventure  he  fell,  injured  his  gun,  and  hurt  out 
of  his  hands  ;  therefore  reiuriicd  to  camp,'  p.  146. 

'  In  the  evening,  the  man  who  had  started  to  go  to  the  other  cod 
of  the  porUkie,  returned  without  being  there.  A  white  bear  met  him  t 
Willow  creek  that  so  frightened  his  horse  that  he  threw  him  off  amooj 
the  feet  of  the  animal ;  but  he  fortunately,  (being  too  near  to  shoot)  lud 
sufticient  prest  nee  of  mind  to  hit  the  bear  on  the  head  with  his  gun aad 
the  stroke  so  stunned  it,  that  it  gave  him  time  to  get  up  a  tree  close  bi. 
before  it  could  sci/e  him.  The  blow,  however,  broke  the  gun,  and  rendeieO 
it  useless  ;  and  the  bear  watched  him  about  three  hours,  and  then  wcot 
away.  When  he  came  down  he  caught  his  horse  about  two  miles  div 
tant.  and  returned  to  camp.  These  bears  arc  very,  numerous  in  this  pan! 
ol  the  country,  and  very  dangerous,  as  they  will  attack  a  man  every  opportu¬ 
nity.'  p.  ti46. 

As  to  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  these  and  other  curious 
particulars,  we  ^llall,  once  for  all,  express  our  entire  as-surance 
of  Mr,  Gass’s  veracity:  his  narrative  has  throughoiU  th« 
strongest  marks  of  being  a  plain  honest  account  of  inatu» 
of  fact. 

Wlicn  they  had  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  about  2400 mil^ 
they  iurived  at  a  point  wliere  it  divides,  or  ‘  forks’,  as  the 
traveller  generally  expresses  it,  inta  two  branches,  the' less  rf 
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\khicli  was  so  lai'ge,  and  iiad  sucli  an  appearance,  as  to  cause 
a  doubt  winch  of  them  should  be  considered  as  the  river- 
Here  they  gave  an  admirable  proof  that  they  were  the  right 
nieu  for  then*  undertaking,*  by  sending  two  cfistinct  parties  to 
I  examine  both  the  branches  at  the  same  time,  and  extending 
ithe  exaininatioh  more  than  (30  miles  up  the  smaller  and  nor- 
ithern  branch,  which,  though  navigable  to  a  still  greater 
':(Jistauco,  they  concluded  not  to  take  for  continuing  tlicir  ex- 
pediiion.  At  the  point  of  this  conHuence  they  drew  their 
I  principal  boat  oti  land,  and  ‘  covered  it  with  brush,’  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  in  boxes  which  they  made  for  the  pur- 
j)ose,  a  large  (piantity  of  baggage  and  stores.  They  then  set 
tonvard,  on  the  southern  branch,  which  was  still  a  river  of 
!  almost  400  yards  wide-  Though  it  was  midsummer,  and  the 
j  latitude  but  41®  24',  they  saw  before  them  mountains  on  which 
'  snow  still  rested.  Advancing  a  few  days,  they  came  to  a  part 
of  the  river  where,  in  the  space  of  seventeen  miles,  it  falls 
362  feet,  in  a  number  of  distinct  perpendicular  catai*acts,  the 
first  98  feet,  the  second  19,  the  third  47,  the  fourth  26,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  ‘pitches,’  as  the  journalist  calls  them, 
and  rapid  water  between.  It  might  be  supposed  impossible, 
quite  innK)ssible,  to  get  past  such  a  place  as  this  without  some 
minuteness  of  docriplion,  and  some  expressions  of  delight 
and  amazement.  But  no  ;  onr  author  retains  all  the  wonted 
coinmaiul  of  both  his  feelings  and  his  pen.  Very  few  hours 
were  wasted  by  the  band  in  observing,  and  very  few  lines  arc 
wasted  by  Mr.  Gass  in  celebrating,  so  grand  a  spectacle. 
To  be  sure,  he  miglit  tell  us  that  it  may  he  all  very  proper 
and  very  fine  for  persons  who  are  sitting  at  their  ease  and  won¬ 
dering  at  the  deficiency  of  his  taste  for  the  sublime,  to  be 
talking  about  grand  spectacles  ;  but  that  these  cataracts  fur- 
nisheu  very  different  employment  to  him  and  his  companions, 
from  that  of  indulging  their  taste,  and  filling  their  pmrnals 
with  rhapsodies  of  astonishment.  This  delightful  place  af¬ 
forded  them  the  gratification  of  unloading  their  iioat  and 
canoes,  bringing  them  on  land,  and  dragging  both  the  lading 
and  the  canoes,  on  a  kind  of  small  waggons  which  they  bad  to 
make  for  the  purpose,  over  eighteen  miles  of  a  wild  country 
without  a  road  or  track.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  number 
were  completing  this  portage,  and  several  were  out  day  and 
Jiight  hunting,  another  party  were  making  a  large  boat,  tl>c 
iron  frame  of  which  they  had  brought  with  them.''  This  was 
1  done  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  embark  again  on  tlie  river 
3  above  the  tails,  and  the  vessel  was  to  he  the  substitute  for 
J  tiirir  principal  boat,  which  they  were  oblijjed  to  leave  at  the 
J  place  of  their  lauding  below  the  lalls*.  .  After  the  labour  of 
1  'several  weeks,  this  vessel  was  finished,  drawn  into  the  river 
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and  found  to  be  not  water  proof,  for  want  of  tar  or  pitch,  ' 
was  therefore  to  be  taken  all  in  pieces,  and  deposited  on 
ground.  Timber  of  the  proj)er  size  for  canoes  was  foi 
twenty  miles  irnjjlier  up,  several  were  made,  and,  after  tj 
delay  and  severe  labour  of  about  a  month,  the  expediti: 
went  forward  again. 

They  soon  advanced  into  the  passes  of  the  great  chain j 
mountains  called  tlie  Rock  Mountains,  from  their  chfe 
consisting  of  masses  of  bare  rocks,  some  of  them  to  ' 
height  of  1(K)0  or  1200  feet.  'I'liere  are  some  intersti 
where  the  auventurers  found  w'ood,  game,  and  quantities  5 
fine  currants.  They  had  to  encounter  some  difficult  rapii 
They  were  a  number  of  days  among  these  dreary  passes, 
though  they  contrived  to  advance  sometimes  as  much  asS 
miles  a  day.  Soon  after  tnnerging,  they  came  to  a  pobt 
where  the  river  separates  into  three  branches,  of  nearly  cqw 
size.  As  before,  they  spared  no  exertions  in  exploring^ 
of  the  rivers  ;  and  after  a  research  of  several  days,  tliey  choie 
the  middle  stream,  which  leads  almost  directly  to  the  wes. 
By  favour  of  the  Missouri  they  had  now  jidvanced  nearly  3O0C 
miles  ;  and  here  they  were  seized  with  an  odd  revolutionary 
fit,  and  ungratefully  decreed  the  deposal  of  this  graik 
monarch  of  streams,  who  was  supplanted  and  siicceed« 
by  a  whimsical  oligarchy,  under  the  names  of  Madison,  Galli- 
tin,  Philosophy,  W  isdom,  Philanthropy,  and,  at  the  head  of 
them,  Jelferson,  the  nanie  they  imposed  on  the  branch  w 
which  they  decided  to  follow  up  their  discoveries,  and  whici 
in  all  reason  and  loyalty  ought  to  have  been  still  called  the 
Missoiiri.  IVn  days  brought  them  to  the  head  of  this  river, 
and  therefore  brought  their  voyage  to  a  conclusion.  They 
w  ere  now  to  seek  for  the  great  (’olumbia  river,  or  some  of 
its  waters.  And  our  author  says,  tliat  ‘  it  is  not  more  than  amilr 
from  the  head  spring  of  the  Missouri,  (he  seems  here  ts 
repent  of  having  lent  himself  to  the  late  disloyal  proceeding 
to  the  head  of  one  of  the  bmnehes  of  the  Columbia.’  Bn: 
they  were  to  go  in  (piest  of  some  navigable  stream  ;  and  aU* 
borioiis  march  of  -tO  miles  hrouerht  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Sho-sho-ne,  a  river  of  70  yards  wide,  which  they  knei 
must  fall  into  the  Columbia.  Some  miserable  hulf-starvd 


natives,  however,  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  account  oJ 
the  current  of  this  river  ;  and  a  division  of  the  hand  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  a  dillicult  journey  they  made  down  one  of  itJ 
banks,  that  it  was  altogether  impracticable  for  navigation ;  awi 
also  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  travel  forward  down  itJ 
banks.  On  this  mortifying  discovery,  they  had  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  what  proved  one  of  the  most  painful  and  roe* 
lanclioly  jouinies  that  any  company  of  mortals  ever  per 
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fonnetl.  That  it  was  practicable  at  all,  was  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Snake  Indians,  who  inhabit  this  fright¬ 
ful  tract  of  country,  having  a  great  number  of  hor^es.  The 
travellers  bought  about  thirty  of  them,  and  engaged  one 
of  these  Indians  as  a  guide.  The  journey  was  across  a 
mountainous  tract,  where  tlic  toil  was  extreme,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  melt  the  snow  for  their  portable  soup, 
where  the  horses  (which  they  had  for  the  conveyance  of 
iheir  baggage,  not  for  riding)  met  with  frequent  accidents, 
tud  where  the  men  became  feeble,  and  many  of  them 
lickly  from  want  of  food,  as  they  rarely  could  kill  any 
widl  animals.  But  for  an  occasional  meal  of  horse-flesh,  they 
must  have  perished,  as  they  had  taken  with  them  only  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  quantity  of  portable  soup  and  parched  corn, 
which  latter  was  soon  consumed.  This  journey  lasted  nearly 
2  month,  and  terminated  in  plains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Koos-koos.ke,  a  large  river,  where  they  made  the  canoes. in 
which  they  were  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tlie  Snake 
Indians  had  been  very  friendly  to  them  ;  and  they  experienced 
the  same  kindness  from  the  Flat-heads,  a  trihe  inhaoiting  the 
plains  of  the  Koos-koos-kc.  The  denomination  of  these  people 
will  be  explained  by  a  short  extract.  .  .  .• 

*  We  suppose  these  natives  to  be  a  part  of  the  Flat-head  nation,  ai 
all  their  heads  are  compressed  into  the  same  form.  This  singular  and 
deforming  operation  is  performed  in  infancy,  in  the  following  manner. 
A  piece  of  board  is  placed  against  the  back  of  the  head,  extending  from 
the  shoulders  some  distance  al^ve  it ;  another  shorter  piece  extends  from 
the  eye-brows  to  the  top  of  the  first,  and  they  are  then  bound  together 
with  thongs  or  cords  made  of  skins,  so  as  to  press  back  the  forehead,  make 
the  head  rise  at  the  top,  and  force  it  out  above  the  ears.’  p.  224. 

Our  adventurers  went  rapidly  down  the  Koos-koos-ke,  were 
joined  from  tlie  west  by  another  great  river,  the  Ki-mo-ee-nem, 
and  soon  came  to  a  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  a  river 
of  half  a  mile  wide,  and  widened  by  Uiis  junction  to  the 
breadth  of  ntore  than  1300  yards.  At  a  place  where  this 
river  falls  perpendicularly  twenty  feet,  they  had  to  take  their 
baggage  and  vessels  by  land  to  the  level,  or  rather  the  rapids, 
below.  In  passing  down  they  obtained  a  tolerable  supply 
of  provisions,  though  the  country  is  far  from  woody,  and  saw 
a  great  many  camps  of  natives  along  the  banks  ;  immediately 
Mow  the  cataract  they  perceived  the  tide  ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1805,  they  saw  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  a  few  very  short  notices,  we  must  now  take  our 
l^ye  of  this  most  daring  and  indefatigable  band.  They  fixed 
their  quarters  in  a  woody  region,  a  few  miles  from  the  coast, 
where  they  supported  themselves  as  usual  by  hunting,  and 
^hcre  they  spent  a  most  dreary  winter,  as  Mr.  Gass  says, 
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that,  ‘  from  the  4th  of  November,  1805,  to  the  25th  of  Mii 
1806,  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  days  on  which  it 
not  i*ain,  and  of  tfiese  but  six  were  clear.’  They  had 
intercourse  with  various  tribes  of  the  natives,  the  Chinn 
CIntsops,  Cathlamas,  Chiltz,  and  Callinicux,  all  of  them  v 
wri'tched  beings,  and  none  of  them  apparently  very  f 
midable,  unless  perhaps  the  last-mentioned  tribe,  who 
described  as  ferocious,  and  one  of  whom  attempted. to 
one  of  the  party  in  order  to  get  his  blanket.  In  one  circr 
stance  of  their  condition,  however,  it  should  seem  they 
vance  far  towards  civilization^  as  they  rival  even  the  polls 
cities  of  England ;  the  party  were  visited  by  a  procuress 
nine  savage  prostitutes  in  licr  keeping,  'fhey  had  met 
a  similar  specimen  of  European  Christian  morals  at 
Mandan  villages;  and  Mr.  Gass  says  it  is  by  no  means^ 
usual  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Flat-heads  are  the  o 
tribe  he  met  w’ith  through,  the  whole  extent  traversed  by 
expedition,  to  whose  females  he  gives  any  credit  for  vi 
and  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
sufl'ered  themselves  to  remain  univforintd  of  the  degree 
virtue  of  any  one  tribe  near  which  they  spent  any  consider^ 
time. 

During  the  return  of  the  party  up  the  Columbia,  t 
had  more  intercourse  with  the  natives  titan  when  past 
<low'n  towanl  the  ocean  the  preceding  year.  And  all 
descriptions  perfectly  concur  in  exhibiting  a  race  of  hu 
beings,  of  w  hose  life  it  is  the  single  exclusive  object  to  ol 
a  scanty  miserable  stibsistence.  This  appears  to  be 
condition  of  all  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Rock  Me 
tains.  Over  niost  of  that  country  traversed  and  seen 
our  travellers,  there  is  an  extreme  scarcity  of  wood, 
therefore  of  wild  animals  ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  but 
the  salmon  in  the  rivers,  the  slender  and  miserable  p 
lation  would  be  immediately  famished  lo  death.  This  hat) 
deliverance  was  very  near  o\'ertaking  some  of  the  forlc 
tribes  whom  the  advehturers  found  toward  the  head 
some  of  tlie  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Columbia,  and  who  I 
almost  consumed  their  little  stock  of  dried  fish  before 
ascent  of  the  salmon  up  the  riws  in  the  spring.  This  fish 
been  observod  by  the  travellers  in  the  Columbia  the  [ 
ceding  amumn,  in  immense  quantities,  but  in  a  poor 
dying  condition  ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Gass  describes 
rfiores  nt  one  place,  as  ‘  lined  with  dead  salmon.’  T 
ascent  is  not  obstructed  by  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  bee 
ihe  tide,  combineil  with  the  efi'ect  of  a  very  straiti 
channel  for  some  distance  below  the  falls,  sometimes  re(te 
tlieir  depth  to  about  ten  feet. 
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I  T'ne  expedition  returned  up  the  river  to  these  fvlls,  and 
then  instead  of  continuing  their  voyage  to  the  place  where 
they*  had  taken  the  water  the  precetling  autumn,  they  di¬ 
rected  their  course  towards  it  by  a  journey  across  the  plains^ 
assisted  by  the  horses  they  obtained  among  the  natives,  a 
race  of  animals,  brought,  no  doubt,  in  a  former  age,  from 
Mexico.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  adventurers  reached 
the  place  where  they  had  encamped,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Koos-koos-ke,  the  preceding  September,  in  sight  of  those 
dismal  mountains  which  they  were  now  to  cross  once  more. 
But  they  found  the  enterprise  quite  impracticable  for  the 
present,  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  were  compelled  to 
^vait  many  weeks  on  the  plain,  with  such  a  scarcity  of  game 
as  threatened  them  continually  with  famine.  Their  wants  were 
partially  supplied  hy  a  repast  now  and  then  on  dogs  and 
horses,  given  them  by  the  natives ;  who  were  indeed  wonder¬ 
fully  friendly  to  them,  and  besides  affording  them  gcueroiis 
assistance,  as  far  as  their  extremely  scanty  resources  would 
allow,  had  the  honesty  to  restore  the  horses  which  had  been 
left  with  them  the  preceding  year,  and  some  other  articles 
of  property  which  they  had  found,  though  concealed  in  the 
grounu  by  the  travellers.  Mr.  Gass  says,  *  All  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
arc  an  honest,  ingenuous,  and  well  disposed  people ;  but 
from  the  falls  to  the  sea  coast,  and  along  it,  they  are  a  rascally 
thieving  set.’  He  does  not  assign,  or  appear  to  have  sought, 
any  cause  of  such  a  ditference  :  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  such  absolute  lines  of  separation  arc  admissible  in 
moral  geograpliy.  The  account  of  even  this  better  division 
of  the  Americans  includes  a  characteristic  circumstance : 

‘  One  of  the  natives  had  round  his  ncK^k  a  scalp  of  an  In¬ 
dian,  with  six  thumbs  and  four  fingers  of  otner  Indians 
he  had  killed  in  battle,  of  the  Sho-slK)-ne,  or  Snake  nation.’ 
p.  312. 

As  to  their  weapons,  he  says, 

*  From  the  Mandan  nation  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  arms  of  the 
Indians  are  generally  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  war-mallet.  The  war. 
mallet  is  a  club,  with  a  large  head  of  wood  or  stone :  those  of  ^one 
sre  generally  covered  with  leather,  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  chib 
with  thongs,  or  stnqis  of  leather,  and  the  sinews  of  animals.*  p.  812. 

The  ouVney  over  the  •  mountains  was  made  in  part  of 
the  month  of  June  and  part  of  July;  at  which  season 'the 
snow  lay  in  some  parts  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  fresh 
snow  fell  on  the  1 0th  of  this  latter  month,  though  the  lati- 
inde  can  be  cmly  about  46  or  4T  degrees.  At  this  part  of 
the  narrative,  the  following  pertinent  note  is  inserted,  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  publisher. 
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‘  It  will  not  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  snow  should  fall  hcreli« 
middle  of  summer,  when  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  ^ 
divides  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters,  is  taken  into  view.  EJ 
person  will  be  able  to  comprehend,  that  no  small  degree  of  elevi 
above  its  mouth  will  be  sufficient  to  give  so  rapid  a  course  to  the  Misi 
for  upwards  of  3000  miles,  even  supposing  there  were  no  great  bOit 
cataiacts.’  p.  314. 

Having  safvly  accomplished  this  perilous  stage  of  their  r] 
terprize,  our  travellers  separated  into  two  bands,  explore 
with  admirable  spirit  and  perseverance  some  of  the  head^m 
of  the  Missouri,  and  at  length,  by  routes  in  which, it 
impossible  for  tlie  reader  to  follow  them'  without  the  as^lr 
ance  of  a  map,  a  great  desideratum  in  this  work,  they  i 
met,  August  12,  1806,  about  200  miles  above  the  Mandi 
villages,  rhey  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  23d  of 
tember,  having  lost  only  one  man  by  death,  during  tW 
absence. — Neitner  during  the  expedition,  nor  at  the  cfe 
docs  Mr.  Gass  make  the  smallest  reference  to  the  proiectkj 
of  Providence,  if  we  except  the  siUj^le  instance  of  one 
unmeaning  parenthesis,  ‘  thanks  to  God.’  E 

If  the  American  government  were  looking  to  a  commereJj 
eommunicalion  with  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  by  means  oi 
Missouri  and  Columbia,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  dread"^ 
tracts  between  the  heads  of  these  rivers  must  have  ne^:? 


destroyed  their  expectations. 

Art.  II.  GelPs  Geografih^  and  Antiquities  tif  Ithaca.  \ 
(  Concluded  from  ft.  *10.)  | 

r 

H  AVING  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  inadequacy 
Homer’s  description  of  the  port  of  Phorcys  to  warraJ 
Mr.  Gell  in  determining  that  port  to  be  the  modern  Dfsil 
our  inquiries  are  naturally  directed,  in  the  next  place,  tota 
residence  of  Luuui  us,  the  swine-herd,  whom  Ulysses  E" 
visited  after  his  arrival  at  Ithaeii.  This  faithful  servant,  ( 
we  are  informed  by  the  poet,  fed  his  swine  near  the  !C‘ 
Korax,  and  watered  them  at  the  fount  of  Arethusa.  There 
also,  either  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  or  an  overhangl' 
pro’icclion,  which  furnished  the  swine-herd  with  a  xn^ 
shelter  from  the  north  w  ind,  while  be  slept  near  the  sties.  Ti 
passages  Irom  which  these  particulars  are  collected  may  ^ 
fount!,  Od.  xiii,  407,  and  Od.  xiv.  ad  tin. 

•  From  the  beach  fsays  Mr.  GelH  where  wc  landed,  which  is  on  ^ 
eastern  side  of  the  isle,  and  not  far  from  the  cape,  we  proceeded  up  s 
rugjfcd  path  towards  the  precipice,  till  we  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  ^ 
of  the  rocks,  disposed  in  steps,  present  a  curious  and  singular  5“^ 
descent  to  a  fountain  called  Pegada,  or  the  well  frequented  by  the  iN 
herds  of  the  vicinity.  The  fountain  is  represented  in  Plate  I| 
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t  llcurt  ii  filling  the  trough  from  which  the  cattle  drfhkl  *  Behind 
the  maeonry  ii  a  cavitjr  penetrathlg  about  ten  feet  into  the;  mountain, 
Mobably  made  by  art  at  iome  diitant  period,  and  containing  a  iviervoir  of 
ii^lcot  water,  collected  in  dropi  from  the  roof  and  iidea  of  the  grotto. 
About  ten  yardi  south  of  the  fount  it  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  a^  in  it 
lui  been  another  rock  cistern.  A  stream  rushes,  in  the  winter,  from  the 
mountain  above,  having  first  precipitated  itself  from  the  rock,  and  passed 
in  its  way  a  number  of  beautiful  terraces,  formerly  cultivated.  It  it  im¬ 
possible  to  visit  this  sequester^  spot  without  being  struck  witli  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Fount  of  Aretfiusa  and  the  Rock  Korax,  which  the  poet 
mentions  in  the  same  line  adding,  that  there  the  swine  cat  the  sweet 
acorns,  and  drank  the  clear  black  water. 

<  Having  passed  some  time  at  the  fountain,  taken  a  drawing,  and  made 
the  necessary  observations  on  the  situation  of  the  place,  we  proceeded  to  an 
examination  of  the  precipice,  climbing  over  the  terraces  above  the  source, 
UDOng  shaik  fig-tites,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  the 
powerful  effects  of  the  mid-day  sun.  ^ter  a  short,  but  fatiguing  asc^nt^ 
wt  arrived  at  the  rock,  which  extends  in  a  vast  pei-pendkulv  semicircle, 
beautifully  frin^^ed  with  trees,  facing  to  tlie  south-east.  Under  the  crag  wo 
found  two  caves  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the  entrance  of  one  #f  which, 
not  difficult  of  access,  is  seen  in  the  view  of  the  fount.  They  are  still 
the  resort  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  in  one  of  them  are  small  natural  recep¬ 
tacles  for  the  water,  covered  by  a  stalagmitic  incrustation. 

‘  These  caves  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  preci¬ 
pice,  open  toward  the  south,  and  present  us  with  anoilier  accompaniment 
of  the  Fount  of  Arethusa,  mentioned  by  the  poet,  who  informs  us  f  that 
the  swineherd  Eumacus  left  his  guests  in  the  house,  whHst  he,  putting  on 
a  thick  garment,  went  to  sleep  near  the  herd,  under  the  hollow  of  the 
rock,  which  sheltered  him  from  tlie  northern  blast.  Now  we  know 
that  the  herd  fed  near  the  fount,  for  Minerva  tells  Ulysses  ^  that  he  is 
to  go  first  to  Eumteus,  whom  he  should  find  with  the  swine,  near  the 
Rock  Korax  and  tlie  Fount  of  Arethusa.  As  the  swine  then  fed  at  the 
fountain,  so  it  is  necessary  that  a  cavern  should  be  found  in  its  vicinity, 
and  this  seems  to  coincide,  in  distance  and  situation,  with  that  of  the 
poem.*  pp.  IT — 20. 

We  do  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  to  speak  so  strongly  oh 
the  identity  of  this  scene  and  the  one  describetl  by  Homer,  as 
the  author.  Surely  it  can  be  no  uncommon  thing  in  a  rocky 
country,  to  find  a  spring  bubbling  from  a  precipice,  and  a 
cavern  in  its  vicinity.  But  Mr.  G.  says  “  It  nwy  be  fairly 
presumed,  from  the  very  remarkable  coincidence  between 
this  place  and  the  Homeric  account,  that  this  was  the  scene 
designated  by  the  poet  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  and  the 
r«»idcnce  of  Einmeus ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  another  spot  which  bears,  at  this  day,  so  strong  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  poetic  description  composed  at  a  period  so  very 
remote.  There  is  no  other  fountain  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
nor  any  rock  which  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
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Korax  of-  Homer.”  It-  is  natural,  while  contemplating  i^Ij 
scene  with  the  impression  that  it  is  .the  Korax  and  the  Ar^ 
thusa  of  Homer,  to  seek  all  the  corroborating  circumstaocei 
which  can  be  ptx>ciired.  And  when  it  is  remembered  ihu 
I’clemachns  came  to  the  same  point,  by  a  different  route 
from  his  father,  one  eagerly  hopes  that  the  poet  mn 
have  left  some  landmarks  on  record  for  tracing  his  jour* 
iicy.  But  on  turning  to  the  !5ih  book  of  the  Odyssey,  it  isi 
disappointment  to  discover  that  Homer  is  silent  on  thu 
subject;  and  the  traveller  is  compelled  to  solace  himsdf 
with  the  thought,  that  as  a  long  walk  of  the  young  prince 
is  not  described,  nor  any  incidents  wliich  happened  on  bi 
way  mentioned,  the  distance  from  the  fort,  where  he  landed 
after  his  departure  from  the  coast  of  Peioponesus,  to  the 
residence  of  Eumtrus,  must  he  short.  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  situation  of  the  modern  Korax. 

The  next  object  is  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  ancic^nt  city 
of  Ulysses,  for  which  Homer  supplies  us  with  the  following 
cle%v.  From  the  rock  Korax,  we  are  told,  Od.  xiii.  204,  tba 
Ulysses  and  the  swineherd  descended  a  rough  road,  and  soon 
canH*  near  tlie  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  i 
fountain  made  by  art,  and  supplied  with  water  from  a  cold 
spring  issuing  out  of  a  rock  above.  A  circular  grove  of  alden,| 
and  an  altar  to  the  nymphs;,  completed  tlic  beauty  of  the  scene.* 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Cell  did  find  a  well,  near  the  vestiges 
of  the  town  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  ancient  residence  o( 
Ulysses.  It  is,  however,  rather  remarkable,  that  when  he  b 
so  persuaded  of  the  strength  of  his  side  of  the  cause,  andii 
some  cases  indulges  his  fancy  in  an  unwarrantable  degree, 
he  encumbers  this  part  of  the  subject  w  ith  unnecessary  diffi* 
cnlties.  He  supposes  the  fountain  made  by  nit,  and  the  rod 
from  which  the  spring  issued,  to  be  buried  in  an  accumulaiioD 
of  soil.  Gratuitous  suppositions  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  over 
a  cause,  and  should  not  be  indulged  where  they  may  easih 
be  dispensed  with.  I'lie  fountain  made  bv  art,  must  hatt 
been  a  ineie  reservoir,  which  of  course  could  not  be  perini' 
iieni  like  the  objects  of  nature,  and  must  have  been  reduced 
to  fragments  centuries  ago.  It  was  liardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  cistern  should  exist  from  the  time  of  Ulysses  till  no* 
With  regard  to  the  rock,  there  is  no  need  to  understand  by 
it  a  precipice,  of  amazing  altitude.  The  word  signifi© 
a  stone  as  well  as  a  rock  ;  and  inerclv  means  above  tbf 

toinu  or  reservoir.  'I’he  poet  may  have  intended  to  Hescribd 
a  piece  of  mason’s  work  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  givi®, 
volume  and  direction  to  the  waters  of  liie  spring.  Mr.  GA 
\vc  feel  assured,  cannot  think  this  too  fanciful.  But  thoofl 
this  difficuby  respecting  the  absi^  nce  of  the  fountain  and  red 
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may  be  removed,  we  cannot  entertain  much  confidence 
that  the  ancient  residence  of  Ulysses  is  certainly  discovered, 
because  an  old  well  was  accidentally  brought  to  light  near 
the  vestiges  of  a  town.  We  cannot  boast  ot  having  travelled 
in  those  parts,  but  we  frequently  read  of  wells  being  formed 
in  different  situations,  and  almost  invariably  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  towns  and  villages,  in  the  east.  But  let  us  advance 
from  the  well  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  site  of  what  Mr.  Gel  I  considers  to  be  the 
ancient  city  of  Ulysses,  now  called  Aito,  Here  the  author 
does  not  boast  of  producing  any  accession  of  evidence  to 
strengthen  his  argument,  except  so  much  as  arises  from  the 
bare  circumstance  of  ruins  being  found  in  that  situation.  He 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  his  classical  ardour  and  his  san¬ 
guine  conjectures,  very  minute  in  detailing  the  number,  posi¬ 
tion,  and  appearance  of  the  remaining  walls  ;  but  tfic  poet  has 
left  us  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  resemblance  to  tlie  plan 
of  the  metropolis  of  Ithaca.  Many  parts  of  the  mansion' of 
Ulysses  have  been  mentioned  by  Homer.  He  speaks  of  the 
echoing  portico,  the  great  dining  hall  bupporteil  by  pillars, 
the  dormitories,  the  private  apartments.  Mr.  G.  lias  taken 
pains  to  construct  a  magnificent  palace  from  these  hints ‘of 
the  poet.  He  has  adjusted  the  relative*  situation  of  the 
various  rooms,  shewn  their  size  and  nunrher,  and  gone  so 
i  far  as  to  fix  the  position  of  the  doors,  ascertain  the  height 
and  materials  of  the  threshold,  and  even  the  nature  of  the 
door.  We  look  upon  this  architecture  of  Mr.  G.,  as  a  sort 
of  castle  in  the  air.  It  is  almost'  impracticable  to  attain  to 
a  clear  notion  of  any  diversified  scene  of  nature  gr  com¬ 
plicated  structure  ot  4irt  by  the  fullest  verbal  description, 
much  less  by  such  broken  hints  as  are  dispersed  in  the 
Odyssey  respecting  the  residence  of  Ulysses.  It  fs  awk- 
wanl  and  unfortunate  that  the  ground  work  of  the  town,  which 
still  remains,  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Homer,  when  the 
palace  which  he  partially  describes  has  of  necessity  yielded 
to  time. 

The  last  coincidence  which  wc  shall  adduce,  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  garden  of  Laertes.  The  only  directions  with 
^hich  the  poet  furnishes  us,  are,  that  it  was  distant  from 
the  town,  and  tiiat  the  way  to  it  from  the  citadel  was  a 
descent.  Mr.  G.  thinks  he  has  found  a  third  discrimina¬ 
tive  circumstance,  because  a  ship  sailing  from  Italy  was 
driven  near  the  garden  by  a  storm.  Upon  this  point  we  must 
dissent  from  him,  for  a  vessel  in  a  storm  may  be  driven 
far  out  of  its  course.  The  spot  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  garden  of  Laertes,  is  the  village  of  Lenka.  ' 
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*  Leuka  \s  a  very  pretty  village,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houiei. 
me  sifirnifics  a  ix>Dlar  tree.  It  is  situate  on  a  little  flat  on  the  weitM 


name  signifies  a  poplar  tree.  It  is  situate  on  a  little  flat  on  the  wesui 
foot  of  Neritos,  and  surrounded  by  terraces  producing  com  and  flaxi 
abundance.  There  is  a  well  below  the  village,  sufTiciently  plentiful  for  tW 


abundance.  There  is  a  well  below  the  village,  sufficiently  plentiful  for 
purposes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  came  out  to  congratulate  us  on  our  anv 
val,  with  water  in  pitchers  of  coarse  eartlieti-ware. 

« The  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  quantity  of  cultivated  ground,  Indwf 
us  to  imagine  that  Leuka  might  be  the  situation  of  the  garden  to  wind 
Laertes  retired  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses.  The  position  corrcspeil 
with  the  descriotion  given  bv  tlic  poet* .  UIvsses  dcsd'ndt  d  from  if 


with  the  description  given  by  tlic  poet* .  Ulysses  dcsd'ndt  d  from  ie 
citadel  to  the  farm  of  Laertes,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  tk 
town.  Now  the  farm  could  not  hare  been  on  the  southern  portion  oftk 
island,  for  if  it  had  Ulysses  must  have  passed  very  near  it  in  his  way  fim 
the  house  of  Eumaeus  to  the  city,  and  in  the  other  portion  of  Ithaca  thciei 
no  way  of  descending  from  tlie  citadel  without  coming  upon  Leuka.  Tki 
I^aertes  lived  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  seems  probable  fromtk 
circumstance  that  a  ship  sailing  from  Italy  was  driven  near  the  gard«iy 
a  storm. ’f  pp.  KH,  105. 

From  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  evidence,  which  arisn 
from  a  comparison  of  Theaki  with  the  descriptions  li 
Humcr,  in  favour  of  the  point  which  the  author  wishes  t( 
establish,  we  must  aoknovviedge  that  it  is  weak  and  un» 
tisfactory.  Tlvc  particuhu*  scenes  do  not  carry  that  cot- 
viction  to  our  mind  which  tlicy  appear  to.  Ixive  eOeoa 
in  him.  Tlu*re  is  a  want  of  something  exclusively  appr»^ 
priate.  Their  general  similarity  might  have  weight,  if  « 
objections  arose  from  another  quarter ;  but  is  not  sufficio: 
to  overbalance  repugnancies  and  difficulties. -^We  roust 
however,  remind  our  readers  that  there  is  a  wide  diti’erm 
between  disproving  evidence,  and  denying  the  fact  wUct 
that  evidence  is  brought  to  support. 

After  ail,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  Tiieaki  is  the  Ithao 
of  Homer;  not  in  consequence,  but  in  defiance,  of  the  coa* 
parisons  drawn  with  so  much  minuteness  by  Mr.  Gell.  Tbt 
truth  is,  tliat  a  constant  and  unbroken  tradition  lias  rooit 
ed'ect  on  our  minds,  than  all  the  questionings  of  moder. 
scepticism,  and  tlie  pomp  of  modern  logic,  which  sometiafi 
involve  plain  truths  in  inexplicable  difficulties  and  unanswtf 
able  ohjections.  This  tradition  is  made  out  by  the  niiit 
which  die  island  seems  to  have  ever  borne  among  its  iubt 
bitants,  and  by  the  medals  which  have  been  found  there.  Ik 
presentations  of  three  of  those  medals  are  given  in  thetitif 
page  of  the  present  publication.  The  identification  « 
.iiicient  places  ami  the  demonstration  of  ancient  events  »* 
have  sometimes  found  so  arduous,  alihongh  from  circui- 
stances  not  much  connected  with  tcidmical  logic  we  entt? 
tainel  no  doubt  of  the  point  to  be  proved,  that  we 
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not  always  startled  or  confounded  hy  the  ohjec dons  and 
difficulties  to  which  researches  at  this  distant  period  often 
crive  birth.  We  would  rather  ground  on  this  argument 
^  tradition,  than  on  any  other,  onr  suspicion  that  the  text 
of  the  Odyssey  respecting  the  situation  of  Ithaca  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  plead  a  right  of  emendarion.  And  on  the  same 
principle,  we  would  admit  the  conjecture  that  some 
has  taken  place  in  the  channel  between  Ithaca  aiui  Co- 
phallonia. 

We  suspect  some  of  our  readers  are  exceedingly  fatigued 
by  the  dryness  and  length  of  this  Itbncensian  ditcussion ; 
and  wc  will  hope  that  others,  too  much  in  love  with  Ho¬ 
mer  to  think  an  inquiry  tedious  wlucb  directs  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  inimitable  poesy,  will  bear  with  our  prolixity. 
For  the  relief  of  the  former  class,  and  in  order  to  convey 
a  more  adequate  conception  of  Mr.  GcU’s  performance  to 
ail  our  readers,  we  will  •  produce  an  extract  or  two  which 
have  no  reference  to  the  above  inquiry.  Tl>e  author's 
dciign  is  to  give  a  sliort  account  of  the  interesting  isJand 
of  Ithaca,  as  well  as  to  point  out  more  particularly  those 
features  which  may  appear  to  have  been  ilescribed  in  the 
Odyssey.  But  we  must  complain,  that  he  has  dealt  with 
too  sparing  a  hainl  his  information  respecting  the  present 
iohahiunu  of  the  island.  He  seems  to  have  been  so  occupied 
with  Ids  search  after  the  scenes  decribed  by  Homer,  that 
other  inquiries  dwindled  into  insignificance  in  his  estima¬ 
tion.  The  short  term  of  his  stay,  also,  must  have  prevented 
him  from  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  tlie  modern  Ithacen. 
sians,  even  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  grant  that  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  his  readers.  For  though  a  few  days  might  be 
iufficieut  for  exploring  the  face  of  a  small  island,  as  many 
months  are  requisite  to  acquire  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  He  has  said  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  convince  us  that  they  are  still  under  the  intiuence 
of  a  base  and  degrading  superstition. 

*  We  were  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  AscentioD, 
when  the  citizens  appeared  in  their  gayest  dresses,  and  saluted  each 
other  in  the  streets  with  demonstrations  of  pleasure.  As  we  sate  at 
breakfast  in  the  house  of  Signior  Zavo,  we  were  suddenly  routed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  gun,  succeeded  by  a  tremendout  crash  of  pottery, 
which  fell  on  the  tiles,  steps,  and  pavements,  in  every  direction.  ^  The 
hells  of  the  numerous  churches  commenced  a  most  discordant  juwle  $ 
colours  were  hoisted  on  every  mast  in  the  port,  and  a  general  shout  oi  joy 
announced  some  great  event.  Our  host  informed  us  that  the  feast  of  tiw 
Ascension  wns  annually  commemorated  in  this  manner  at  Bathi,  the  po¬ 
pulace  exclaiming  txnlln  *o  ©lov,  Christ  U  risen,  the  true 

God.’  p.  29. 
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A  custom  of  high  antiquity,  still  preserved,  is  thus  tfe, 
scribed. 

‘  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  the  inhabiunts  danced  before  tbeir 
hogses,  and  at  one  we  saw  the  figure  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  \ik4 
by  the  youths  and  virgins  of  Delos,  at  the  happy  return  of  These»is  fro* 
the  expedition  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  It  has  now  lost  much  of  th« 
intricacy  which  was  supposed  to  allude  to  the  windings  of  the  habitatioi 
of  the  Minotaur,  yet  much  depends  on  the  genius  of  the  leader,  whoie 
movements  are  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  men  and  women,  keeping  tine 
with  the  music,  and  holding  by  each  otlier’s  handkerchiefs.  One  part  of 
the  dance  resembles  the  game  of  threading  the  needle,  as  practised  bj 
children  in  England,  a  figure  not  ill  applied  to  the  representation  of  tht 
erplexi 


arc, 


mazes  and  perplexities  of  the  labyrinth.*  p.  33. 

These  extracts  contain  almost  the  whole  of  the  information 
which  Mr.  G.  has  communicated  respecting  the  present  inha. 
bitants  of  the  island.  But  wc  feel  that  vve  have  but  little  right 
to  complain  of  an  author,  for  not  fulfilling  more  than  hiseo* 
gagement  promised.  Mr.  G.  professes  principally  to  gWe 
an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Ithaca;  and  these  he  ex¬ 
plored  with  consiilerahle  diligence.  He  had  full}"  prepared 
Iris  mind  with  such  intelligence  ve.specting  this  island,  as 
former  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  supplied  ;  and  ^vas 
competent  to  recognize  any  coincidence  which  might  offer 
itself  to  his  view’.  It  is  but  fairness  to  say  that  he  has 
brought  together,  in  his  work,  all  the  most  important  pas- 1 
sages  from  ancient  literature  which  throw  light  on  his  sub¬ 
ject.  By  verbal  descriptions  and  exquisite  designs  of  thf 
pencil,  he  has  also  put  us  in  full  possession  of  the  topo* 
grapiiy  of  the  modern  Ithaca.  If  he.  is  too  fanciful  in  mam 
of  his  conjectures,  if  he  imagines  coincidences  which  do 
not  exist,  or  deems  them  more  striking  than  tliey  really 
the  reader  needs  not  he  misled.  The  hook  contains 


its  own  remedy,  in  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  with  which 
I  lie.  scenes  are  represented  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  ana  the 
openness  and  impartiality  with  which  the  passages  from  an¬ 
cient  literature*,  are  cited.  We  are  not  obliged  to  yield 
to  his  conjectures,  but  may  weigh  his  facts  and  deduce  our 
own  conclnsion.s. 


For 


Art.  III.  PhiLsofihudl  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of,  London, 
the  Year  1807.  Part  11.  Uo.  pp.  iv.  185,  Price  15s.  6d.  Nicok 

this  parr  of  the  verinme  for  1807,  there  arc  ten  papers; 
which  we  shall  speak  in  rheir  onler. 

VII.  On  Ferity  Rirt^s.  By  W,  H.  Wollaston,  M.l).  Sec. 
B^ad  March  l*J,  1807.  'fhe  appearance  of  fairy  rings  ^ 


circles  of  dark  green  grass,  common  as  it  is,  and  frequently*^ 
it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  theorists^  has  not  vqt  l>cen 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for,  except  in  some  measure  by  Dr. 
Withering,  who  lias  ascribed  them  to  the  growth  of  agaric, 

‘  His  remarks,  however,  were  confined  to  one  species  of  agaric, 
the  Ag,  orcadrs  of  his  arrangement ;  but  Dr.'  Wollaston  has 
obsened  Uiat  these  rings  are  formed  by  the  growth,  not 
niereiy  of  this  agaric,  but  also  of  the  common  mushroom 
(Ag,  campestrisjy  the  Ag,  proceruSy  and  the  Ly  coper  don  bavista. 

In  the  case  of  muslirooms,  he  found  them  solely  at  the  ex¬ 
terior  margin  of  the  dark  rim  of  grass  \  and  he  was  led  to 
con’iecture  from  their  position,  that  progressive  increase  from 
a  central  point  was  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  ring. 

We  do  not  conceive  it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  this 
theory :  for,  in  truth,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  satisfactory.  ,The 
most  plaiisilile  theories,  beside  tins,  are  those  of  Mr.  Gough, 
and  M.  Florian-.Tolly,  which  are  detailed  in  Nos.  50  and  51 
of  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Journal,  or  No.  4  of  the  Retro¬ 
spect  of  Discoveries. 

Vlll.  Ohsen'u  lions  on  I  he  Slructurc  of  (he  Slo7mchs  of  differ  • 
ent  Animalsy  ucith  a  view  to  elucidate  the  Process  of  converting 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  into  Chyle,  By  Everard 
Home,  Esq.  F.  U.S.  Read  April  13,  1807. 

Mr.  Home’s  observ  ations  on  the  stomachs  of  the  porpoise 
and  of  ruminating  animals,  described  in  former  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Royal  Society,  inclined  him  to  believe  that  the 
fourth  cavity  of  the  ruminant’s  stomach,  while  the  animal 
is  alive,  is  always  divided,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  includes  the  plicated  structure,  the 
other  the  villous.  Hence  he  was  led  to  conjecture  that  the  food 
undergoes  tzco  changes  in  the  stomach,  the  one  preparatory  to 
the  other ;  the  last  of  these  forming  the  chyle.  In  order  to 
investigate  still  further  this  curious  subject,  he  has  examined 
the  internal  structure  of  the  stomachs  of  diiferent  animals ; 
and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  are  now  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society. 

Mr.  Home  describes  the  internal  structure  of  such  stomachs  as 
appeared  to  form  the  principal  steps  in  the  gradation  between 
animals  wliicli  ruminate  and  those  which  are  truly  carnivorous, 
arranging  them  in  a  series,  the  beginning  of  which  is  (hat 
nearest  allied  to  the  stomach  of  the  ruminant  in  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  parts,  and  the  termination,  that  which  is  most 
i»iniplc  in  its  internal  structure.  Our  indefatigable  anatomist 
states  that  he  derived  material  assistance  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  from  Mr.  Brodicy  and  that  the  extremely  accurate 
drawings  accompanying  the  paper  were  made  by  Mr.  W,  CUft, 
The  snnjects,  whose  stomachs  Vie  examined,  were  the  turkeyy 
(be  cod f  shy  the  harCy  the  beavery  the  dormousCy  the  water^raty 
common  raty  the  horsCy  the  asSy  the  kangurooy  the  hogy  the 
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pecariy  the  ckokanty  the  moUy  the  stoaty  the  armadillo  (uij 
nine  t^iids) ;  lie  also  examined  the  human  stomachy  andtbi 
of  the  li/nXy  the  vampyre  baty  the  hng^eared  haty  the 
the  cormorant y  the  vipery  the  turtle,  the  frog^  and  the 
shark. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  follow'  Mr.  Homei 
1)is  details  respecting  the  stomachs  of  all  these  animals:  thou 
who  devote  their  attention  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  li 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  the  whole  paper;  whiles 
the  general  reader  we  shall  present  Mr.  Home’s  sumnutryof 
the  principal  results,  as  below: 

^  From  the  scries  of  facts  and  obsciTations  which  have  been  addvee^ 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

*  That  the  solvent  liquor  is  secreted  from  glands  of  a  someik 
similar  suuct'rre  in  all  animals,  but  much  larger  and  more  conspicsoi 
in  some  than  others. 

*  That  ihese  glands  are  always  situated  near  the  orifice  of  the  aiitj 
whose  contents  ai*e  exposed  to  their  secretion. 

‘  That  the  viscid  substance  found  on  the  internal  membrane  of  d 
the  stomachs  that  were  examined  recendy  after  death,  is  reduced  totht 
state  by  a  seoietion  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  stomach  which  cospi 
lates  albumen.  This  appears  to  be  proved,  by  every  part  of  the  fowl 
cavity  of  the  calPs  stomach  having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk. 

<  This  property  in  the  general  secretion  of  the  stomach,  leads  toi 
opi  ion,  tlut  tlic  coagulation  of  fluid  substances  is  necessary  for  Ukc 
being  actc  I  ou  by  the  solvent  liquor  ;  and  a  practical  obscivation  of  tbt 
late  Mr.  Hunter,  that  weak  stomachs  can  only  digest  solid  food,  ii  ■ 
confimiation  of  it. 

‘  Thut  in  converting  animal  and  vegetable  substances  into  chyle,  tk 
food  is  first  intimately  mixed  with  the  general  secretions  of  the  stomad 
an(<  after  it  has  been  acted  on  by  them,  the  solvent  liquor  is  poured  opci 
it,  by  wkidi  the  nutritious  part  is  dissolved.  This  solution  is  afterwiii 
conveyed  into  the  pyloric  portion,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  secretioB 
jx'culiar  to  that  cavity,  and  converted  into  chyle. 

*  The  great  sirengdi  of  the  muscles  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  urn 
stomachs,  will,  by  their  action,  compress  the  contents,  and  separate  tk 
chyle  from  the  indigestible  part  of  the  food. 

*  In  aoinuls  whose  food  is  easy  of  digestion,  the  stomach  consists  of  i 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portion  only  *,  but  in  those  whose  food  Is  difficult 
digestion,  other  parts  are  superadded,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  picparaWi 
before  it  is  submitted  to  that  process.*  pp.  177,  178. 

IX.  Experiments  for  investigating  the  Cause  g/*  the  colourti 
Lonceniru'  JlingSy  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  between  tm 
Ohjut-glasscs  laid  upon  one  another.  By  William  HerstM, 
LU.l).  V.R.S,  Head  Fob.  5,  1807. 

'Fliis  is  a  very  long,  ver}’  ilUarranged,  and  very  unintercstiof 
impor,  Uiongli  on  a  highly  curious  topic.  We  are  disposed 
iii^at  every  cotimiunicutioii  from  this  distinguislved  astroa^^ 
luci,  wUh  all  due  respect ;  but  several  of  the  j)»n>eni 
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published  bare  been  so  feeble  and  jejune,  that 
;  r^lly  fear  liis  reputation  as  a  philosupher  is  Liable  to 
of  injury  ^roin  his  own  ill-dirccicd  and  imperfeet 
•ibaurs,  whicli  jt  could  not  apprehend  from  any  ot^ver  source* 
Ue  doctor’s  present  object  seems  to  be,  to  overturn  the 
^ewtoniaii  theory  of  fits  of  easy  transmission  and  easy  «©• 
‘Oion.  Without  desiruvg  to  be  considered  as  strenuous  ad* 
ates  of  that  hypoUicsis,  we  may  venture  to  say  tliat  he 
Us  not  advauoed  oi(Ui  argument^  in  this  cotnratiuication,  by 
which  the  probability  of  ^le  existence  of  thus  fits  is  in  the 
^iie^t  degree  lessened.  For  umugh  he  aifinns.that,  when  % 
leos  is  laid  upon  a  metallic  mirror,  there  is  no  transmisiioo 
of  the  rays  ;  yet  the  absorption,  which  he  is  not  unwilling 
to  admit,  is  in  fact  to  be  considered  as  a  species  tnins- 
roissioB,  As  a  careful  astronomical  observer,  and  an  in¬ 
genious  experimenter,  Doctor  Htrschel  deserves  much  prais^e : 
bat  of  late  lie  has  i^enerally  commenced  liis  investigations 
before  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  wliat  iiad  been  done 
by  other  philosophers,  or  else  iuis  abandoned  them  before 
tliey  liave  produced  any  results  of  real  importance.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  paper  before  us,  Dr.  Herschcl  seems 
to  have  confined  iiis  study  of  the  phenomena  of  light  almost 
entirely  to  the  works  of  Newton;  as  though  tmthing  worthy 
of  his  notice  had  been  done  in  the  compass  of  a  century, 
the  most  momentous  ever  known  with  regard  to  tlie  progiross 
of  philosophical  discovery.  Is  it  possible  that  this  able 
astronomer  should  never  have  heard  of  Euler,  of  Bouguer, 
of  Varignon,  of  the  abhe  Mazeas,  of  Boscovich,  of  Jordan,  of 
M. Young,  or  of  T.  Young?  Or  does  he  think  that  none  of 
these  philosophers  have  made  discoveries  worthy  of  his  at<» 
tention,  respecting  the  colours  of  thin  plates  ?  Finding  him  to 
have  been  so  extremely  ill  prepared  fi>r  the  study  lie  under¬ 
took,  we  arc  not  surprised  that  he  should  speak  of  the 
colours  of  ^hin  plates  as  ‘  the  discovery*  of  Newton,  through 
ignorance  of  the  previous  ohservalions  of  Dr.  ilot>ke  aud 
bord  Brereton  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  his  hasty  (K>nclusion, 
that  the  subject  of  these  modifications  of  light  has  been 
‘totally  overlooked*  by  all  later  authors.  Wc  hope  that  be- 
lore  this  gentleman  farther  prosecutes  the  subject  in  tlie  way 
he  proposes,  he  will  take  tlie  pains  to  learn  what  has  been 
done  already,  and  thus  spare  himself  the  mortification  of 
having  laboured  unnecessarily  and  in  vain. 

Considering  the  natural  tendency  of'  a  bigli  reputation  to 
give  currency  even  to  very  indifferent  rt^iisoiiings,  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  express  oiir  decided  opinion  on  the  present 
’^asion.  So  fao*  from  tlie  pretty  experiment  described  by 
II.  (p.23l)  being  decisive  against  the  Newtouian  hypo* 
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thesis,  as  we  have  lately  heard  it  pretended,  wc  consider 
as  totally  unconnected  with  the  question.  Because  the 
light  are  found  to  undergo  certain  flexions  and  modifiettiQ^K^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  bodies  near  which  they  pass' 
converging  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  does  it  follow  tl^Kk 
they  are  not  liable  to  other  modifications  at  the  surfaoci^Kd; 
transparent  bodies  ?  It  would  be  a  curious  way  of  refwi^Br 
tlic  position  that  2  and  3  make  5,  to  afhrm,  though  everiB^' 
gravely,  that  8  and  9  make  17.  Propositions  may  be  diffar^V 
without  being  contradictory.  The  colours  here  described 
idcniical  with  those  of  the  coronac  described'  by  M.  Jor^H  ^ 
and  others,  and  certainly  have  no  immediate  connection  im  ■r/tf 
the  colours  of  thin  plates.  HRe 

X.  On  the  Economy  Bees.  In  a  Letter  from  T.  A.  Kni^H 
Fsq.  F.  R.S.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Bunks,  Bart.  K.|^b in 
IMLS.  Hoad  May  14,  1807. 

According  to  this  paper,  the  opinion,  that  each  hivetH^.^ 
swarm  of  bees  remains  at  all  times  unconnected  with  otiwBii' 
colonies  in  its  vicinity,  is  erroneous;  for  Mr.  K.  found 
a  friendly  intercourse  often  takes  place  between  different  co.B 
lonies,  and  that  this  ‘  not  unfrequently’  ends  in  a  junction  i 
the  two  swarms.  He  also  remarked  that  bees  will'*  cam 
other  things  on  their  thighs’  beside  the  farina  of  plants  wii 
which  they  feed  their  young ;  and  he  is  ‘  strongly  (IL^potd 
to  believe  that’  becs-wiix,  instead  of  lieing  an  animal  sub. 
stance  exuding  lietwecn  the  scjiles  of  the  insect’s  belly,  a 
Mr.  Hnnt«*r  imagined,  ‘  is  collected  from  plants ^  and  inereh 
deposited  betw'een’  those  scales.  Beside  the  preceding  ob. 
servations,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  paper; 
except  tlie  frequent  recurrence  of  the  term  *  not  unfre- 
qnently,’ — a  fashionable  phrase,  we  conjecture,  with  thf 
(iilettanti  part  of  the  R.  S.,  importing  nearly  the  same  » 
frequenilt/j  or  often.  Those  who  want  to  learn  any  thing  im¬ 
portant  relative  to  the  economv  of  bees,  will  obtain  far  more 
information  from  M.  Huber’s  Xouvelles  Obsenations  siir  la 
Aheilles^  tluin  from  a  hundred  sncii  hesitating,  indecUiw. 
unfinished  communications,  as  that  whicli  we  are  now  dw- 
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XI.  Obsoxations  and  Measurements  of  the  Planet  Eesti 
By  John  Jerome  Schroetcr  (of  Lilienthalj  F.  R.  S.  Read  Mar 
28,  lvS07. 

This  is  a  modest,  unassuming  paper,  neither  giving,  not 
pretending  to  give,  much  information.  M*.  Schroeter 
that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  planet  Vesta  is  only  0.488 
a  second,  and  only  half  of  what  he  has  found  to  be  tbc 
apparent  diameter  of  the  fourth  satellite  of  Saturn.  Hf 
then  adds, — 
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i  TbU  extraordinai^  smaUoesSt  whh  nek  am  intemu,  raJumt,  amd  wm» 

I  of  a  jixed  ttar^  is  the  more  remarluble,  tt,  according  to 
prmnioary  calculation!  of  Dr.  Gauta*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
f  planet  is  found  in  the  same  region  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  which 
CeftL  Pallas,  and  Juno  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  sun ;  that,  in 
union  with  them,  it  has  the  same  cosmologicJ  ongjin ;  and  that  as  a 
jjpet  of  such  smallness  and  of  so  very  intense  light,  it  is  comparatively 
the  earth.  This  remarkable  circumstance  will  no  doubt  be  pro- 
ijuctife  of  important  cosmological  observations,  as  soon  as  the  elements  of 
the  new  planet  have  been  sufficiently  determined,  and  its  distance  from  the 
^  ascertained  by  calculation.*  p.  846. 

XIL  A  new  Fudiomctei^  accompanied  with  Experivicnts^ 
elucidating  its  Application,  By  William  Hasledinc  Bepys,  tlsq. 
Read  June  4,  1807. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  ingenious  contrivance, 
in  which  the  re>agents  intended  to  act  on  the  gas  to  lie 
examined  arc  inclosed  in  3,  gum  clastic  or  indian-rubber  bottle, 
but  which  w’e  cannot  describe  very  intelligibly  within  moderate 
limits,  is  that  of  measuring  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas 
more  accurately,  even  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  cubic 
inch,  than  the  apparatus  in  common  use.  With  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  has  also  that  of  performing  the  process  with 
completeness  and  accuracy  ;  it  is  of  easy  construction,  and  \ery 
portable. 

Xlll.  Obsenations  On  the  Nature  of  the  new  celestial  Body 
discovered  by  Dr,  Olbei'Sy  and  of  the  Coynet  which  was  expected 
to  appear  last  Jayxuary  iti  its  Return  from  the  Suyi,  By  Wil>- 
Ham  Herschel,  LL.  D.  F.R.S.  Read  June  4.  1807. 

Wc  find  nothing  worth  reconling  in  that  part  of  these 
observations  which  relates  to  the  planet,  or,  as  Dr.  lierschel 
will  still  have  it,  ‘  the  asteyvid^  Vesta,  except,  tliat  with 
a  power  of  577  the  diameter  of  tlie  visible  disc  of  tlie  ‘  as- 
teroid*  is  about  a  9lh  or  loth  part  of  that  of  the  Georgian 
planet. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  paper  respects  what  Dr. 
Herschel,  by  a  singular  phraseology,  terms  ‘  the  expected 
comet.’  It  was  seen  both  by  the  doctor’s  *  sister  Carolinaf 
and  himself:  the  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir. 

‘  When  I  compare  these  observations  with  my  former  ones  of  15  other 
telescopic  comets,  I  find  that  out  of  the  16  which  I  have  examined,  14 
have  been  without  any  visible  solid  body  im  their  centre,  and  that  the  other 
two  had  a  very  ill  defined  small  central  light,  which  might  perhaps  be 
called  a  nucleus,  but  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  disk.*  p.  266. 

We  wish  the  Doctor,  instead  of  presenting  the  public 
with  his  crude  speculations  on  coloured  rings,  had  ascer¬ 
tained  and  described  the  principal  elements  of  these  comets : 
''‘tch  an  undertaking  would  fall  more  within  his  province, 
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aud  would  iim  e  a  ionil«iu;y  to  eniargo  our  vfry  Httk  lit 
ledge  of  ihe§e  tndy  eNtraordiHary  apparatimsy-^or  wi 
we  are  to  call  them  hearenly  ho^Hes  or  not,  seems 
matter  of  some  doubt. 

XIV^  On  the  (jiuintit^  of  Carbon  in  Carbonic  /icidy  onti 
ike  nature  of  the  Diamond.  By  William  Allen,  E&q^  F.L 
and  William  Haslcdine  Pepys,  Esq.  Head  June  18,  lloj 

The  csiiinatcs  of  tlve  quantity  of  real  catboii  Ui  carl 
acid,  by  Lavoisier,  Guyton  dc  Morveau,  and  SaikbsanT^ 
nant,  ditVering  very  widely  ;  and  the  experiment  of 
de  ^lorveall,  on  tlie  combustibility  of  the  diamond,  being  )i 
to  some  objections  from  the  manner  in  which  the  opei 
were  conducted,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Pepys,  whose 
racy  and  skill  in  chemical  imjuiries  are  well  known, 
termined  to  institute  a  set  of  experiments  in  ordw 
settle  the  question.  The  apparatus  they  made  uie 
was  truly  ingenious,  the  ex{>crimeuts  judiciously  condyot] 
and  sufficiently  varied,  and  the  proper  corrections  duly 
plied  :  their  labours  ou  these  interesting  topics  have,  ioeij 
cstiiuatiun,  solidly  cstabiislicd  the  following  points : 

‘  1st.  1  hat  the  estiraate  given  by  Lavoisier,  of  28  parts  of  carboii| 
every  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  is  very  nearly  correct ;  the  moi  i| 
our  experiments  makes  it  28,60. 

*  2(lJy.  Thiit  the  duiwiond  is  pure  carbon ;  for  had  it  contaiifd  » 
notable  proportion  of  hydrogene,  it  must  have  been  discovered  dtk 
by  detonating  with  the  oxygenc,  as  in  the  case  of  animal  cbarc«|l»f 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  oxygenc  gas. 

*  Iklly.  'Fhat  well  burnt  charcoal  contains  no  sensible  quantity  of  b 
drogene ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  it  absorbs  i&i^ 
turc,  which  renders  the  results  uncertain. 

‘  4thly.  That  charcoal  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  an  oxidf  i 
carbon ;  because,  *ifhen  properly  prepared^  it  requires  quite  as  mi 
oxygene  for  its  combustion  as  the  diamond.  This  is  also  the  casevH 
stone  coal  and  plumbago. 

*  ’5thly.  It  appears  that  diamond  and  all  carbonaceous  substanett  (i 
far  as  our  present  methods  of  analysis  are  capoble  of  dcmonstratliig  dis 
nature ^  differ  principally  from  cadi  other  in  the  state  of  aggi^gsM 
of  their  particles.  Berthollet  has  well  remarked,  that  in  propoftioi 
as  this  is  stronger,  decomposition  is  more  difficult ;  and  hence  tk 
variety  of  temperatures  required  for  the  combustion  of  different  Inlljja'l 
mable  subsuncci.’  p.  292. 
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XV.  ^n  Jecount  of  the  ReVislian  Tin  Mine.  By  Mr.  Josi^ 
Came.  Read  May  7,  1807. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  not  so  much  to  gir* 
an  account  of  the  Tin  Mine,  as  to  relate  the  novel  circum¬ 
stance  of  ‘  the  occurrence  of  pebbles  of  cliloriu 
yncnttd  by  erj/stallhed  tin^' 
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X7I.  An  AnalHHS^  ttf  the  Waiere  ef  the  Dead  Sea  a)id  the 

?nrr  Jordan.  ^  Mafcet,  M.  D.-,  one  of  tK6 

to  Gny’i  ReiA  Juftii''  til,  ld07. 

the  Dead  Sea  is  a  perpetual  token  of  the  effects  of  di-k 
r!ne  di^pfetlsure'  at  a^gtivSited  sin;  io  that’  ^VeiTV’  thh)g  re- 
atiiig  to  it  will  be  read  with  peculiar  iriterest.  ti^depeudenUy 
of  me  frequent  references  to  it  in  iLe  Sciipturesj  as 
}^esis  xix.  Dent,  xxvxy  22.  Zepl>aniah  m.  y.  kc.  we  find 
t  described  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny^  among  the  an* 
Lseiits,  and  by  Matnidrcl,  FocockJr,  Voincy,  ati^  others, 
among  the  inoderns:  alt  of  wiioin  coirfimi  the  stmtement 
of  the  intense  saltnese  of  the  waters  of  this  lake.  But^ 
though  the  chief  peculiarity  of  these  Waters  has  been  long 
known,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  chemical  analysis,  beside 
that  by  M.  M.  Macquef,  i^voisier,  and  Sage ;  an  analysis, 
however,  which  does  not  ap[)ear  to  have  been  conducted  with 
the  utmost  possible  accuracy.  , 

The  specimens,  analysed  by  Dr.  Marcot,  were  brought 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Clnnie,  who  hai 
recently  traTelled  in  Palestine  :  he  there  filled  an  ounce* 
and-half  phial  with  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  rather 
larger  phial  with  water  from  the  river  Jordan,  which  runs 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Marcet  first  states  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  properties  of  the  tViirer  of  this  lake. 

*  One  of  the  most  obvious  peculiarities  of  the  Dead  Sea  water,  is  its 
specific  gravity,  which  I  found  to  be  1,211,  ade^ee  of  density  scarcely 
to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  in  any  other  natural  water.  The  clroum* 
stance  of  this  lake  allowing  bodies  of  considerable  weight  to  float  u|)on  its 
surface,  was  noticed  by  some  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  btrabo, 
amongst  others,  statee  that  men  could  not  dive  in  thie  water,  and  in 
Koiog  into  it,  would  not  sink  lower  than  the  navel ;  and  Pococke,  who 
bath^  in  it,  relates  that  he  could  lie  on  its  surface,  motionless,  and 
in  any  attitude,  without  danger  of  sinking*.  These  peculiarities,  which 
1»  at  first,  Suspected  of  being  exaggerated,  are  fully  confirmed  by  Mr, 
Gordon,  who  also  bathed  in  the  Take,  and  experienced  all  the  effects 
just  related. 

I  ‘2,  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  perfectly  transparent*,  add  doe# 
Qot  deposit/  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  Vessels. 

'  3.  Its  tastfe  is  pecnHarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pun^nt*. 

*  4.  Solutions  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  very  copious  precipitate,  show¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. 

*  5.  OkaKc  acid  mstantly  discovers  lime  ki  the  water. 

*  Mr.  Maundrel,  being  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  its  strength,  went 
Uito  the  water,  and  “  found  it  bore  up  hit  body  in  swimming  with  an  un¬ 
common  force.**  He  also  tefls  us  “  that  the  water  of  this  Take  or  sea  iS 

and  salt  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and  not  only  Sftft,  but 
^mely  titter  and  nauseour.*  JRev. 
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«  6*  The  lime  being'  septrated>  both  caustic  and  carbonated 
readily  throw  down  a  magnesian  |>reci^te.  .  \ 

<  7.  Solutions  of  baryaes  produce  a  cloud,  showing  the  existence  of 
phuricacid.  r  i  .  - 

‘  8.  No  aluroinc  can  be  discoTcred  in  the  water  by  the  delicate  tq 
of  succinic  acid  combined  with  ammonia. 

«  9.  A  small  Quantity  of  pulverised  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  dtii 
of  the  water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  salt  was  readily  dissolved  witli  t 
assistance  of  gentle  trituration,  showing  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  nottfe 
rated  with  common  salt.  ^  > 

«  10«  None  of.  the  coloured  infusions  commonly  used  to  ascertaia  ^ 
prevalence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali^  such  as  litmus,  violet,  and  tum^ 
were  in  the  least  altered  by  the  water.*  pp.  298, 299. 


Dr,  Marcct  analysed  the  water  by  two  different  procead; 
e  results  of  both  coincided  very  nearly,  but  tne  author 


seems  to  think  the  last,  which  we  here  subjoin,  the  sios 
accurate. 


«  On  summing  un  the  contents  of  these  150  grains  of  the  water, 
ippeared  to  be  as  follow :  ! 


Muriat  of  lime 
Muriat  of  magnesia 
Muriat  of  soda 
Selenite 


Salts.  Acid. 

5,88  grains  2,89  grains. 
15,37  =»  8,61 
15,54  =  7,15 
0,08  .  .  . 


f  Hi 

I  vv 


36,87 


18,65 


And  consequently  tiie  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  grains  of  the  wa»|^ 
would  be :  Grains. 

MurLat  of  lime  •  -  .  3,920  f 

Muriat  cf  magnesia  -  -  10,246  L 

Muriat  of  socLi  ...  10,360  g 

Sulphat  of  lime  -  -  -  0,054  t . 


24,580.’  pp.  310,811. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  water  nou*  contaiwl 
about  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  salts  supposed  in  a 
of  perfect  desiccation ;  or,  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  tern*  j 
peraturc  of  ISO®  on  Falirenheit’s  scale,  they  will  amount  tot 
forty-one  per  cent,  ot  the  water!  If  any  person  wish 
stronger  confirmation  of  tiie  Scripture  account  of  the  OrigioR 
of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this  furnishes,  we  can  only  pity  the  R 
miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  reduced, 
commit  him  to  the  intliiences  of  that  Power  which  can  caWp 
the  ‘  wililerncss  to  blossom  as  the  rose,’  and  from  ‘  stones  raisf  1 
up  children  unto  Abraham.’  S 

The  wan  r  of  the  river  .lord.m  uas  also  perfectly  pellucid:  it  t 
was  very  joIi,  and  hvid  no  saline  Uiiie,  Five  hundred  grains  I 
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evaporated  at  200°  left  0|8  grains  of  dry  residue,  which  is  only 
part  of  the  proponiou  of  solid  matter  in  the  water  of 
Dead  Sea.  Properly  treated,  this  water  indicated*  the 
)resence  of  carbonate  ot  lime.  Two  other  precipitates,  one 
)f  them  magnesian,  were  also  produced,  the  formef  weigh- 
ng  0,12  of  a  grain,  the  latter  0,18  of  a  grain.*  The  in- 
erences  Dr.  Marcel  drew  from  the  whole  were,  *  tliat  the 
:irer  Jordan  might  possibly  be  the  source  of  the  saline  Tn- 
Tredients  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or,  at  leasts  that  the  same  source 
)f  impregnation  might  be  cH)mmon  to  both’ ! ! !  The  glaring 
ibsurdity  of  the  fonner  inference,  its  sliglit  connoction  with 
he  latter,  and  our  investigator’s  obvious  unwillingness  to 
rlance  at  the  real  cause,  cannot  pass  unnoticed  by  me  most 
lareless  reader.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  cx- 

Rkti  chemist  to  analyse  the  state  of  bis  own  mind  in  re« 
ition  to  some  very  momentous  topics :  and  would  beg  to 
remind  him  that,  if  the  philosophy  which  stops  at  second 
causes,  deserves  censure,  ‘  of  how  much  severer*  reproof 
must  that  philosopher  ‘  be  thought  worthy’,  who  not  merely 
&tops  at  second  causes,  but  busily  hunts  after  them  in  a  case 
where  the  immediate  agency  and  impression  of  the  ‘  Great* 
First  Cause’  are  stamped  most  visioly,  palpably,’  and  eter* 
nallv.  And,  apart  from  religious  considemtions,  wc  would 
wish  Dr.  Marcet  to  explain,  upon  his  hypothesis  of  the  river 
.Iordan  being  ^  the  source*  of  the  saline  ingredients  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  how  there  should  be  a  marked  ditVerence  between 
ihem?  nam  dy,  that  while  carbonate  of  lime  was  detected  in 
the  water  of  the  river,  there  should  be  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
water  of  the  sea  ? 


Art.  IV.  Sermon  on  the  TransLition  of  the  Scrlhtures  into  the  Oriental 
IjOMguages ;  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  May  10, 
1807.  By  the  Rev.  Fruiicis  Wran^iam,  M.A,  F.  R.  S.  of  Trinity 
College,  Camoridge.  4to.  51.  Trice  3/.  6//.  London,  Mawmaa  ; 
Cambridge,  Deighton  ;  Oxford,  Parker.  1807. 

An.  V.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^  on  the  28th 
June,  1807,  agreeably  to  the  Institution  of  the  Rev.  Claudius  Bucha¬ 
nan :  by  the  Rev.  John  Dudley,  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall.  4to.  pp.  39. 
Price  2.f.  6^.  London ,  Cadel!  and  Davies  ;  Oxford,  Parker;  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Deighton  and  Nicholson.  1807. 

Art.  yi.  The  Expediency  of  translating  Our  Scriptures  into  several  of  the 
Oriental  Languages,  and  the  Means  of  rendering  those  Translations  use¬ 
ful,  in  an  Attempt  to  convert  the  Nations  of  India  to  the  Christian 
Fiith  ;  a  Sermon  preached,  by  Special  Appointment,  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  Nov.  8,  1807,  by  the  Rev.  William  Barrow,  of 
Queen’s  College,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  S.  A.  Author  of  an  Essay  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  Bampton  Lecture  Sermons  for  17119.  4to.  pp.  29,  Prkf 
^.Od.  Cooke,  Kivington.  1808.  'i 
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Att«  VI  I.  Jt  Serm6»  on  ike  tkihf  and  RiiMtHineif  nf  ititnsfaiinf  M# 
turetf  mio  the  current  I^piogit  of  the  Eatt;  for  Um  Ute  and  lei 
the  NaoTcs !  preicKed  bf  flpeciad  Apwintment*  before  the  Uaii^ 
of  Oxford,  *Notw  29^  1807,  5y  the  Kcv.  Edward  Narcs  M.  A. 
Fellow  i  of.  Merton  College,  and  Rector  of  BiddendeQ,  Kent* 
pp.  70.  Price  Ur.  6^.  Cooke,  Oxford  ;  Rivingtons,  Black  aad 
1808.  . 

F  may  be  presumed  the  principal  object  of  the  pr6 — 
to  the  English  Universities,  for  the  appointment  of 
of  their  mertibcrs  to  preach  on  the*  subject  named  in  f 
titles,  was  rather  to  excite  the  .national  attention  and 
tercst,  tlran  either  to  bring  under  discussion  the  geoi 
question  of  the  propriety  of  thus  translating  the  bible, 
to  obtain  sfMScilic  instructions  relative  to  the  mode  of  e 
cittingl  such  a  work.  That  projM'iety  indeed  could  not 
held  to  need  any  argument,  or  admit  any  debate,  ami 
persons  believing  the  volume  to  be,  and  to  be  exclushd! 
a  divine  revelation ;  and  the  questions  relative  to  the  pani. 
cular  methods  and  rules  of  translating,-  and  to  the  number, 
and  the  order  of  precedence,  of  the  cjistern  dialects  wfcw 
should  be  made  vehicles  for  the  sacred  oracles,  would  k 
more  within  the  competence  of  the  Christian  scholars  b 
the  East,  than  of  the  most  learned  judges  to  whom  they  co^ 
be  submitted  here.  ! 

Indeed  the  work  bad  already  made  such  a  progress- in  tk 
able  hands  of  Mr.  Carey  and  his  associates,  long  bcfwt 
any  kind  of  co-operation  was  thought  of  by  any  of  tlie  peisos 
assembled  since  in  the  l^ngal  College,  or  the  sinallef 
notice  was  taken  by  the  learned  in  this  country,  as  to  pron 
that  no  ostentatious  scheme,  no  formal  movement  in  tk 
learned  world,  was  necessary,  in  ordef  to  eft'ect  a  very  fapid 
and  at  the  same  time  careful,  transfusion  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tines  into  the  Asiatic  languages.  Aided  by  annual  supply 
of  money,  in  sums  surprisingly  small,  considering  tl)e  ns 
extent  of  tfie  work,  that  Briareus  of  translators,  with  b 
assistant  missionaries,  and  bOine  learned  natives  of  the.ca> 
whom  he  has  been  vigilant  and  successful  in  seeking  for  fe 
service,  would  in  a  few  years  have  equipped  the  bible 
invading  every  idolatrous  region  of  Asia,  though  unassisted  bj 
the  slightest  favour  or  co-operation  of  any  leari>ed  instiuitio* 
whatever. 

We  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  do  this  justice  to  M: 
Carey  and  his  missionary  coailjutors,  because  we  have  ob* 
scrveil  not  a  few  instances  of  a  disposition  to  withliold  it. 
have  perceived  in  some  quarters  the  indications  of  a  wis^ 
to  pass  as  slightly  as  possible  over  the  unparalleled  achicre 
ments  of  these  men ;  while  representations  would  be  ttii* 
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makin|y  of  the  necessity  of  translations  into  the  eastern 
languages,  and  of  a  plan  of  appointing  translators^  so  and 
so  selected,  so  and  so  qualified,  so  and  so  authorised,  and 
so  and  so  patronised,  just  us  if  the  fact  were  not  before 
our  eyes  that  there  already  are  many  translations  going  on 
with  tlie  utmost  despatch,  a  number  far  advanced,  and  several 
▼ery  nearly  finished ;  that  there  already  are  in  full  action  a 
set  of  translutor>,  whose  coinbiiM^d  industry,  fidelity,  facility, 
and  attain nuMits  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  there  can  be 
no  chance  of  ever  finding  men  worthy  to  supersede.  And 
again,  in  some  other  instances,  where  the  extraordinary 
performances  of  these  men  have  been  recognised,  we  have 
noticed  a  mode  of  expression  apparently  implying,  that 
they  have  been  employed,  or  in  some  way  or  other  pa¬ 
tronised,  by  the  College  of  Fort  William ;  whereas  it  ought 
to  he  understood,  that  these  translators  have  proceeded  under 
no  direction  hut  that  of  their  own  judgeinents,  improved 
and  corroborated,  as  wise  men  always  know  how  to  improve 
Urir  jiulgements,  by  consulting  the  opinions  of  all  the 
intelligent  persons  within  their  knowh;dge ;  and  under  no 
patrofiage  or  auspices  whatever,  other  than  that  of  the 
subscriptions  of  the  religious  public  toward  the  expences, 
conveyed  to  tliein  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  tlie  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  who  sent  them  to  India,  aided  by  a 
liberal  contribution  from  the  Hritisli  and  Foreign  Bible  So. 
ciety, — nnless  indeed,  like  some  of  our  wretch^  abettors  of 
paganism,  we  are  to  consider  it  as  quite  a  lavish  generosity 
of  patronage  barely  to  have  •uflfered  such  men  to  live  and 
study,  on  the  consecrated  giVind  of  our  Indian  territory. 
Mr.  ('arey’s  situation,  as  a  professor  in  the  Bengal  College, 
alfjrded  him,  no  doubt,  many  advantages  of  a  literary  kind, 
and  also  the  salary  received  for  his  personal  servicet>  in 
that  situation  was  an  advantage  of  a  pecuniary  kind  to  his 
grand  undertaking  ;  for  to  that  undertaking  he  has  devoted 
the  last  rupeothai  he  could  spare  from  his  necessary  expences, 
instead  of  indulging  in  luxury  or  making  a  fortune;  this 
is  about  the  extent  of  his  obligations,  (let  them  be  called 
so,  since  a  Christian  and  a  sectary  cannot  be  supposed  to 
deserve  advantages,  or  to  earn  a  iiaiidsoinc  salary)  of  bis 
obligations  to  the  College ;  the  whole  scheme  and  manage¬ 
ment  ot  the  biblical  translations  were  the  concern  of  the 
missionaries  alone,  and  independent  of  that  or  any  other  learned 
institution.  Thus  supported  by  no  further  ])alronage  than 
a  moderate  annual  subscription,  these  disinterested  and  in- 
defatigable  men  have  performed  a  work  which  exceeds  all 
tormer  examples  in  the  same  department  of  literary  labour. 

Now  we  run  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  if  the  same  number 
of  clergymen,  commencing  under  the  same  diflicultics, 
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Alt.  VI  f.  A  Sermon  on  the  and  EmMdUnc^  of  ifdnslaitiif  M# 
ttireo  into  the  ctarrent  Jjonfmgos  of  the  East;  for  the  U«e  aed 
the  'Nmrea  t  preachtd  ^  epeciad  Appoiotmentf  before  the  iMtri 
of  Oxford,  *No?fc  29i,  lfK>7,  by  the  Wv;.  Edward  Nares  M.  A,i 
Fellow. of  Merton  College,  and  Rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent*  ^ 
pp.  70.  Price  W,  Cooke,  Oxford  ;  Rivinetons,  Black  and  C 
1808.  ‘  . 

JT  limy  be  presumed  the  principal  object  of  the  prdjxi 
to  the  English  Universities,  for  the  appointment  of  fo 
of  their  mertibers  to  preach  on  the  subject  named  in  tM 
titles,  was  rather  to  excite  the  natioiyal  attention  and  « 
tercst,  tlian  either  to  bring  under  discussion  tlie  genen 
question  of  the  propriety  of  thus  translating  the  biblc,  i 
to  obtain  8f>ccific  instructions  relative  to  the  mode  of  ei» 
cuting  such  a  work.  That  projM'iety  indeed  could  notii 
held  to  need  any  argument,  or  admit  any  debate,  anoii 
persons  believing  the  volume  to  be,  and  to  be  exclushel!^ 
a  divine  revelation ;  and  the  questions  relative  to  the  panl. 
cular  methods  and  rules  of  translating,-  and  to  the  nuiabe. 
and  the  order  of  precedence,  of  the  eastern  dialects  wfeici 
should  be  made  vehicles  for  the  sacred  oracles,  would  k 
more  within  the  competence  of  the  Christian  scholars  b 
the  East,  than  of  the  most  learned  judges  to  whom  they  cook 
be  submitted  here. 

Indeed  the  work  bad  already  made  such  a  progress  in tk 
able  hands  of  Mr.  Carey  and  his  associates,  long  befon 
any  kind  of  co-operation  was  thought  of  by  any  of  tlie  penoi 
assembled  since  in  the  Ikngal  College,  or  the  smtlkf 
notice  was  taken  by  the  learned  in  this  country,  as  to  pwn 
that  no  ostentatious  scheme,  no  formal  movement  m  tk 
learned  world,  was  necessary,  in  ordef  to  effect  a  very  fapit 
and  at  the  stimc  tune  careful,  transfusion  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tines  into  the  Asiatic  IilnguagCs.  Aided  by  annual  supplic 
of  money,  in  sums  surprisingly  small,  considering  tlie  ns| 
extent  of  tfie  work,  iliat  Briareus  of  translators)  with  b 
assistant  missionaries,  and  some  learned  natives  of  the.et< 
whom  he  has  been  vigilant  and  successful  iii  seeking  for  fe 
service,  would  in  a  few  years  have  equipped  the  bible 
invading  every  idolatrous  region  of  Asia,  though  unassistolbj 
the  sligluest  tavour  or  co-operation  of  any  learned  instiuilioi 
whatever. 

We  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  do  this  justice  to  M: 
Carey  and  his  missionary  coailjutors,  because  w’e  have  ob* 
serveil  not  a  few  instances  of  a  disposition  to  withlmld  it. 
have  perceived  in  some  quarters  the  indications  of  a  wisi 
to  pass  as  slightly  as  possible  over  the  unparalleled  achiere 
ments  of  these  men;  while  representations  would  be 
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niakin’’*  of  the  necessity  of  translations  into  the  eastern 
languages,  and  of  a  plan  of  appointing  translators,  so  and 
so  selected,  so  and  so  qualified,  so  and  so  authorised,  and 
so  and  so  patronised,  just  as  if  the  fact  were  not  before 
o„r  eyes  that  there  already  are  many  translations  going  on 
with  tlie  utmost  despatch,  a  number  far  advanced,  aud  several 
tery  nearly  finished ;  that  there  already  are  in  full  aotiou  a 
set  of  translator-;,  whose  combined  industry,  fidelity,  facility, 
and  attainments  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  there  can  be 
no  chance  of  ever  fiiuliiig  men  worthy  to  supersede.  And 
atrain,  in  some  other  instances,  where  the  extraordinary 
performances  of  these  men  have  been  recognised,  we  have 
noticed  a  motle  of  expression  apparently  implying,  that 
they  have  been  (Miinloyed,  or  in  some  way  or  other  pa¬ 
tronised,  by  the  College  of  Fort  William  ;  whereas  it  ought 
to  he  understood,  that  these  translators  have  proceeded  under 
no  direction  but  that  of  their  own  judgements,  improved 
and  corroborated,  as  wise  men  always  know'  how  to  improve 
ili*ir  jiulgeinent-;,  by  consulting  the  opinions  ot  all  the 
intelligent  persons  w'ithiii  their  knowh;dge ;  and  under  no 
patronage  or  auspices  whatever,  other  than  tliat  ol  the 
snhscripiious  of  the  religious  public  toward  the  expences, 
conveyed  to  them  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  tlie  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  who  sent  them  to  India,  aided  by  a 
liberal  contribution  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety, — unless  indeed,  like  some  of  our  wretched  abettors  of 
paganism,  we  are  to  consider  it  as  quite  a  lavish  generosity 
of  patronage  barely  to  have  luffered  such  men  to  live  and 
study,  on  the  consecrated  gi\lund  of  our  Indian  territorv 
Mr.  ('arey’s  situation,  as  a  professor  in  the  Bengal  College, 
alLrded  him,  no  doubt,  many  advantages  of  a  literary  kind, 
and  also  the  salary  received  for  his  ])ersonal  seivicet)  in 
that  situation  was  an  advantage  of  a  pecuniary  kind  to  his 
grand  undertaking ;  for  to  that  undertaking  he  has  devoted 
the  last  nqiee^that  he  could  spare  from  his  necessary  expences, 
instead  of  indulging  in  luxury  or  making  a  fortune;  this 
is  about  the  extent  of  his  oblig.ations,  (let  them  be  called 
ko,  since  a  Christian  and  a  sectary  cannot  be  siqiposed  to 
deserve  advantages,  or  to  earn  a  haiidsoine  salary)  of  his 
obligations  to  the  College;  the  whole  scheme  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  biblical  translations  were  the  concern  of  the 
missionaries  alone,  and  iiulcpciulent  of  that  or  any  other  learned 
institution.  Thus  supported  by  no  further  patronage  than 
&  moderate  annual  subscription,  these  disinterested  and  in¬ 
defatigable  men  have  performed  a  work  which  exceeds  all 
tormer  examples  in  the  same  department  of  literary  labour. 

Now  we  run  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  if  the  same  number 
of  clergymen,  commencing  under  the  same  difficulties, 
Vol.  V.  L 
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without  any  peciiniarY  reward  for  such  labours,  providing 
l)esidt*s,  in  a  nifasure,  for  even  the  subsistence  of 

the.nselves  ami  their  families  by  ilieir  extra  exertions,  had 
acquired  such  an  extent  of  oriental  learning,  and  executed 
such  a  prodi'jious  mass  of  translation,  the  preachers  on 
the  subject  before  nnr  U'.nvcrsities  would  have  triumphantly 
held  them  up  as  h'iv‘»ng  gone  far  already  toward  executing 
the  great  projoci  in  question,  and  as  being  quite  of  course 
till*  men  that  oiigbi  to  form  tlie  bjisis  and  the  soul  of  any 
still  more  extensive  scheme,  for  the  same  important  purpose, 
which  a  Christian  nation  miglit  be  inclined  or  exhorted  to 
a  joj>t.  And  ilie  reverend  preachers  would  have  been  highly  and 
iUsllv  indignant  at  any  proposal,  which  should  overlook,  or 
but  slightly  notice,  the  great  and  rapidly  advancing  perform¬ 
ances  of  these  translators  ;  and  which  should,  we  do  not  say 
tend  to  depreciate  their  labours,  but  that  should  do  less  than 
most  explicitly  recognise  their  works  as  the  more  than  half 
accomplishment  of  the  noble  design,  and  the  workmen  as  the 
persons  tliat  ought  cter  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  under¬ 
takings  or  institutions  for  oriental  translations  of  the  hible, 
Kither  therefore  let  it  be  distinctly  and  honestly  declared, 
that  the  circumstance  of  these  translators  beins:  sectaries 
desecrates  their  attainments,  and  destroys  the  value  of  their, 
labours,  (L'stroys  even  the  value  of  the  sacred  text  if  they 
fiiiihrully  turned  it  into  Sanscrit  or  Iluulostanee;  or  let  them 
luj  acknowledged  as  the  worthy  leaders  of  the  undertaking, 
tne  held  ot  the  ctihimn  oi  biblical  assailants  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  not  to  he  dis[)lacCil  Jby  substitutes,  but  reinforced  by 
associates. — We  hav(‘  premised  these  observations,  because 
ne  thoiiglit  it  more  delicate  to  express  them  in  a  general 
U»rm,  than  as  particular  ri'marks^  to  be  several  times  repealed 
on  the  sermons  now  before  us, 

riu'se  sermons  are  tlic  productions  of  men  well  known 
for  talents  and  erudition  ;  and  we  are  pleased  that  the 
learned  bodies,  befort'  whom  they  were  delivered,  have  had  the 
subject  presented  to  them  with  so  much  elegance,  knowledge, 
and  spirit. 

Mr.  \\  raughaiu's  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time.  It  begins 
ui  a  pointed  and  spritely  manner,  with  a  quotation  from  a 
vem  rahle  Knglish  prelate,  a  bishop  of  Chichester  in  the 
jfistcenth  century,  wiio  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  perni¬ 
cious  etlects  would  accrue  to  the  devotion  of  worshipping 
congregations,  from  the  prayers  being  in  a  language  which 
they  could  understand.  I  Ins  leaiis  to  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  great  contest  (more  memorable  than  that  about  die  body 
ot  iSlosc^,  and  between  parties  of  the  same  ch.vractcr)  whe- 
flu'r  the  hiXfks  ot  Moses,  and  all  the  succeeding  inspired 
writers,  should  or  siiouM  not  be  made  known  to  the  people 
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at  large,  by  means  of  translations.  The  prcaclier  exulta 
in  the  triumpii  over  priestcraft  and  superstition,  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  which  victory  closes  with  some  friendly  and  plea¬ 
sant  congratulation  of  his  Holiness,  on  tlie  benefits  lie  must 
liave  derived  from  the  ‘  recent  discipline  of  8t.  Cloud.’ 

Quilting  this  view  of  the  fierce  resistance  made  by  the 
priests  to  the  extension'  of  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptun^s, 
even  in  any  language,  and  especially  to  translations  into 
the  inotlier-tongue,  as  the  most  effectual  mean  for  that  ex¬ 
tension,  Mr.  Wranghani  enters  on  his  proper  subject,  by 
cliarging  this  country  with  a  negligciue,  at  least,  of  iu 
duty  in  respect  to  the  communication  of  divine  knowledge 
to  the  people  of  the  east ;  and  proposes  to  consider  the 
subject  of  translations  into  tlieir  laiigirages  under  the  fol- 
lovving  topics  of  inquiry : — With  what  languages,  from  moral 
and  |X)liiical  considerations,  shall  the  underlakiivg  begin  ? — 

In  those,  vvliich  we  may  prefer,  shall  we  publish  the  Scriptures 
collectively,  or  in  separate  portions  ;  and  in  the  latter  case, 
what  shall  be  the  succession  adopteii  ? — Fijpm  what  text,  and 
by  what  persons,  shall  the  translation  be  made  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  expression,  in  the  first 
of  these  inquiries,  seems  to  imply  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  done,  or  nothing  worth  mentioning ;  though  it  is. 
proper  to  add,  that  there  are,  in  the  notes,  two  or  three  slight 
references  to  the  translatioiis  already  so  far  advanced  under 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  supposing  that  such  an 
inquiry  had  not  been  rendered  somcwliat  impertinent — by 
the  fact  of  a  translation  of  nearly  the  entire  scriptures  into 
the  Bengalee,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  them  into  many 
other  of  the  languages  of  India, — tne  question  proposed  could 
still  have  admitted  very  little  doubt  or  discussion  ;  the  vast 
province  which  forms,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  head 
part  of  onr  Indian  empire,  in  which  we  have  the  greatest  extent 
uiul  familiarity  of  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  in  which 
the  translators  would  almost  necessarily  be  stationed,  being 
rery  evidently  the  proper  one  to  begin,  with.  But  the  preacher 
has  made  the  proposed  inquiry  merely  a  starting  point,  from 
which  logo  into  a  wide  diversity  of  obsenations,  on  our  |>er- 
verse  indisposition  to  impart  a  privilege  to  which  we  are  so 
much  indebted  as  divine  truth,  to  a  country  to  which  we  are 
^id  to  be  so  much  indebted  as  India;  on  the  indications  of 
the  will  and  probable,  intentions  of  Heaven  in  giving  us  so'vast 
a  foreign  power;  on  the  nature  of  the  bigotry  of  the  lliii-  , 
doos,  and  their  wretched  condition  ;  online  advantages  af¬ 
forded  by  the  centrality  of  our  eastern  empire  for  diffusing 
gospel  over  all  Asia ;  on  the  possibility  of  overcoraiog.the 
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paganism  even  of  Ilindostan  ;  on  the  inutility  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mode  of  proselytirig  the  heathens;  on  the  various 
dialects  of  India;  on  the  advantages  derived  from  the  insti. 
tution  of  an  eastern  college;  and  on  several  other  topics.  In  the 
course  of  these  observations,  our  connexion  with  India  is 
asserted  to  be  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  this  countr}’,  that  th« 
x'vering  of  it  ‘  would  open  an  artery  by  which  we  should  bleed 
to  death.’  We  suspect  Mr.  W.  would  find  himself  invob'ed 
in  great  embarrassment,  if  reduced  to  state  and  prove  the 
prodigious  benefits  <lerived  by  our  nation  from  the  possession 
i)f  India  ;  and  to  us  it  would  seem  very  like  a  reflection  on  the 
arrangements  fixed  by  the  Creator,  in  tlie  economy  of  the 
globe,  to  maintain,  that  the  welfare  or  ruin  of  a  (jultivated 
people,  possessing  a  cultivated  land,  can  ever,  without  some 
monstrous  violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  be  dependent  on 
a  country  on  just  the  otlier  side  of  the  planet. 

Mr.  Wrangharn  possesses  a  very  liberal  mind,  and  un. 
doubtedly  addressed  an  audience  to  which  nothing  could 
be  more  grateful  than  the  full  display  of  his  liberal  sentiments; 
we  are  therefore  sure  that,  since  the  violent  outcry  which 
he  has  heard  from  bigots  and  infidels  against  a  disinterested, 
pious,  and  indefatigable  band  of  missionaries,  he  has  been 
sorry  for  the  inadvertency  of  a  sentence  like  the  following, 
apparently,  from  the  immediate  connexion,  pointed  at  those 
missionaries ;  ‘  we  do  not,  like  some  of  the  sectaries  of  our 
own  church,  rely  upon  either  the  sincerity  or  stability  of 
sudden  conversions.’  (p.  15.)  Those  missionaries,  we  believe, 
have  been  more  scrupulous  in  their  exafmination  of  pro¬ 
fessed  converts  previously  to  admission,  and  more  strict  in  their 
subsequent  discipline,  than  any  missionaries  that  ever  went 
before  to  any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  Such  a  reflection 
will  appear  also  somewhat  indiscreet,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  none  hut  sectaries  have  been  found  in  England  willing* 
?o  engage  in  such  a  mission. 

Under  the  second  head  of  inquiry  it  is  easily  shewn,  that 
it  will  be  better  to  circulate  select  portions  of  the  bible, 
.vt  first,  than  all  at  once  to  communicate  the  whole,  even 
independently  of  the  consideration  how  much  earlier  this 
can  he  done  :  and  this  has  been  the  metliod  adopted  by  the 
missionaries.  He  recommends  such  selections  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a 


‘  Simple  .'ibstract  of  the  Jewish  story,  contrasting  their  once  flounthiogf 
with  their  now  fallen  condition ;  a  plain  set  of  canons,  teaching  the  acci* 
rate  appreciation  of  historical  evidence ;  a  summary  exhibition  of  argu* 
ments,  establishing  the  general  authenticity  of  our  Scriptures ;  a  nakfd 
adduction  of  dates,  evincing  the  interval  between  the  delivery  of  the 
predictions,  as  stated  by  Jews,  and  their  fulfilment  as  proved  by  Chriftiaw 
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such  other  short  elucidations  at  raiy  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
work*'  p»  ^4. 

The  third  question,  ‘  From  what  text,  and  by  what  per¬ 
sons  shall  these  translations  be  made  ?’  is  answered,  as  to 
the  first  part,  by  a  recommendation  of  ‘  The  authorised 
English  version ;  with  such  previous  corrections  however 
as,  by  the  concessions  of  its  most  strenuous  friends,  may 
for  this  purpose  be  derived  from  the  modern  collations  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts,  the  highly  advanced  state 
of  biblical  criticism,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
inspired  writings  lately  discovered  in  the  compositions  and 
customs  of  the  east.’  This  rule  of  translating  from  the 
English  version  should  obviously  be  meant  for  such  .natives 
of  the  cast,  as  may  engaged  to  assist  in  the  translations, 
and  who  will  be  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek: 
our  preacher  however  thinks  that  not  very  much  of  this 
native  co-operation  will  be  wanted  by  such  men  as  Cole- 
brooke  and  Carey,  provided  they  be  ‘  encourtiged  by  the 
ronnificencc  of  their  country,  which  is  never  so  exhausted  as 
robe  wanting  to  noble  purposes,  and  fostered  by  the  smiles  of 
their  sovereign,  who  in  the  royal  patron  of  the  authorised 
version  has  a  bright  example  of  sagacity  in  discovering, 
and  liberality  in  rewarding,  professional  talent.’  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ‘  liberal  reward  of  professional  talent,*  Mr. 
Carey  not  only  does  not  ask,  but  would  not  accept,  any  such 
reward  as  an  advantage  to  himself.  *  This  munificence,  how¬ 
ever,  and  these  smiles,’  says  our  preacher,  ‘  will  first  be 
wanted  at  home.’  But  what  munificence  and  smiles  does  he 
mean }  can  he  seriously  imagine  that  for  such  a  thing  as 
making  the  bible  better  understood  at  home,  or  diffusing 
its  light  among  the  people  of  Asia,  any  patronage  is  to 
be  expected,  beyond  wliat  may  arise  from  the  charity  of 
individuals,  applied  to  the  objecl  by  themselves  immediately, 
or  through  some  of  the  Christian  societies  ?  We  have  heard 
of  no  movements  toward  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  that 
proposed  by  our  preacher ;  the  dignitaries  and  the  body 
of  the  clergy  have  been  still  and  silent;  and  even  by  ‘  Her 
whose  liberal  ear’  he  addressed  with  so  much  animati6n, 
the  matter  seems  to  have  been  dismissed  quietly  from  recoU 
lection,  though  he  assumed  to  say  for  Her,  that  She  was  going 
to  he  very  active  about  it. 

Wc  find,  contrary  to  what  we  surmised  on  reading  a  former 
page,  that  a  corrected  English  text  is  to  be  made  the  authori¬ 
tative  standard  for  even  the  most  learned  European  trans¬ 
lators  into  the  Oriental  languages,  for  ‘  the  Colebrookes  and 
the  Careys.’  Wc  should  think  the  Colebrookes  and  the 
C'areys  would  be  very  apt  to  spurn  at  any  such  imposition. 
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If  there  were  a  channel  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
should  think  it  a  strange  caprice  of  authority  that  should 
require  us  to  douhle  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  especially  if 
the  latter  involved  a  probability  of  some  parts  of  the  cargo 
being  spoiled.  But  it  is  not  caprice  in  the  case  before  ui; 
there  is  a  reason  very  distinctly  assigned,  namely,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  translators  all  of  whom  sliall  be  ‘  un¬ 
biassed  by  any  heretical  or  sectarian  notions  and  therefore  i 
synod  of  the  clergy,  the  orthodox  clergy,  (beware  therefore 
of  anv  of  your  Warwickshire  Grecians) — a  synod  which  will 
he  infallibly  certain,  of  course,  that  every  interpretation  and 
gloss  of  sectarian  and  heretical  critics  must  be  erroneous,-- 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  supplant  the  less  safe  and  less  obse- 
quious  originals,  by  prescribing  definitively,  in  English,  a 
bible  that  shall  in  future  ages,  all  over  the  regions  of  Asia, 
take  scrupulous  care  to  sanenon  every  ])oint,  if  we  rightly 
understand  Mr.  W.,  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical  creed  and  insti¬ 
tution  established  by  law  in  a  remote  island  of  the  earth. 
But  this  expedient  of  substitution  and  prescription  will 
probably  prove  inadeejuate  to  the  ])urpose,  even  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  operation  ;  for  it  the  ‘  Colebrookes  and  the  Careys,’  who 
are  to  translate,  should  unfortunately  happen  be  a  little 
heretical  or  sectarian,  they  will  be  just  as  able,  after  the 
expedient,  as  before,  to  infuse  the  erroucous  tincture  into  their 
oriental  versions, — unless  either,  first,  they  can  be  made  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  cast  one  look  toward  the  de¬ 


posed  Greek  and  Hebrew  authorities,  which  arc  so  likely  to  I 
ten)pt  them  to  swerve  from  their  allegiance  to  the  usurping 
Efiglish  codex  ;  or,  secondly,  the  proposed  synod,  or  at  least  5 
some  of  its  members,  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  Sanscrit, 
Bengalee,  Orissa,  &r.  &c.,  in  order  to  be  judges  of  the  fidelity  | 
of  th6  performances. 

We  feel  it  an  ungracious  tiling,  especially  in  remarking  on 
a  discourse  of  Mr.  Wrangham,  whose  spirit  in  general  we 
very  highly  respect  and  aumire,  to  have  the  task  (absolutely  f 
incumbent  on  ifs  who  maintain  a  principle  of  neutrality) 
of  animadverting  on  this  assuming  esprit  dn  corps^  this  pro¬ 
pensity  to  claim  infallibility,  which  would  so  unceremoniously  ; 
s<»ttle  t?v€ry  thing  its  own  way  as  to  forbid  the  bible  itself  to  | 
pass  into  the  languages  of  Hindostan,  Tartary,  and  China,  I 
except  through  the  medium  and  the  check  of  a  version  first  f 
carefully  adjusted,  iu  every  phrase  and  word,  to  accord  in  | 
every  point  with  a  local  ecclesiastical  institution,  by  a  synod  | 
4  orn|K)seii  exclusively  of  persons  devoted  to  its  intercits.  i 

We  will  (]uote  Mr.  W.’s  proposal  of  the  specific  measures  I 
requisite  for  completing  a  corrected  English  text  ;  and,  pro-  t 
vid#»d  rhere  were  somotlimg  more  liberal  in  the  principle  of  I 
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tlie  proposed  appointment,  and  something  less  desj>otic  in 
the  mode  of  its  application  to  the  eastern  versions,  we  heartily 
nisli  (for  reasons  pretty  largely  stated  in  our  last  number, 
p.  24  et  seq.)  that  the  time  were  come  for  such  a  proposal  to 
be  carried  into  effect. 

«  Let  a  nauonal  synod  then,  appointed  from  the  Univcriiues  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  the  whole  of  the  British  clergy,  assign  to  each 
of  its  constituent  members  certain  portions  of  Scripture — for  the  purposes 
of  incorporating  such  readings,  as  are  sanctioned  by  a  satisfactory  majority 
of  manuscripts ;  of  adopting  such  interpretations  as  the  cultivated  state 
of  Hebrew  criticism  imperiously  suggests  ;  of  restoring  or  rectifying 
such  alhisioDS,  as  have  been  discovered  or  explained  by  our  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  inhabitants  of  the  East ;  finally,  in 
a  humbler  view  of  the  subject,  of  adjusting  any  accidental  dislocations  of 
particular  passages,  distributing  each  book  into  systematic  sections  and 
subdivisions ;  and  rc-infusmg  the  fire  and  spirit  which  may  occasionally 
have  been  lowered  to  the  cooler  temperature  of  Europe.  Let  these  sepa¬ 
rate  labours  subsequently  undergo  the  careful  revisal,  and  receive  the 
solemn  approbation,  of  the  entire  body  ;  and  they  will  thus  constitute  a 
standard  text,  not  only  for  all  the  versions  now  projected,  but  also,  (when¬ 
ever  circumstances  shall  appear,  to  legitimate  judges,  to  demand  or  to  fa 
vour  the  measure)  for  tlie  domestic  use  of  Great  Britain.*  p.  29. 

‘  But  how  to  find  tahents,  intellectual  or  pecuniary,’  says 
Mr.  VV.  ‘  for  these  arduous  and  expensive  translations  ?’  lie 
answers  '  Mjecenases  will  ever  create  Maros.’  But  then 
how  to  create  Mmcenases  ?  He  cites  the  ‘  princely  writer 
on  drrmonologv,’  who  accomplished  so  mucli  by  a  single 
rescript,  and  tVen  adds,  ‘  Consecrate  hut  the  stream  of  royal 
patronage  to  this  holy  purpose,  and  guard  it  sacredly  from 
the  open  absorption  of  the  great,  and  the  base  mining  of 
the  little,  from  the.  lip  of  the  supple  and  of  the  noisy  wor¬ 
shipper  of  power ;  and  modern  Hebraists  will  not  shrink  from 
a  comparison  witli  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  con- 
temporary  prejudices,  trembled  at  a  spell.’  p.  30.  Hut  to 
whom  is  the  injunction  directed  ?  IVhicft  of  us  is  to  <:onse- 
crate  that  royal  stream  to  this  holy  purpose  ?  He  next  appeals 
with  more  propriety  to  the  geiKToiis  part  of  the  public  at 
large;  and  finally  concludes  with  a  strenuous  exhortation 
to  the  noblest  atchievement  that  onr  nation  ever  performed 
or  attempted  in  foreign  lauds.— A  good  share  of  ehtertain- 
iiient  and  information  is  subjoined  in  the  form  of  notes. 

After  tlie  preceding  remarks,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice 
for  a  closing  estimate  of  this  sermon.  It  contains  many 
forcible  observations,  ingenious  allusions,  and  brilliant  images. 
‘Sometimes  there  is  too  much  watching  and  an  apparent  in 
surprising  these  images,  and  the  objects  of  these  allusions,  and 
hringiiig  them  in  a  uule  against  their  good  will ;  and  now  and 
dum  they  come  in  with  rather  too  much  appearance  of  an 
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unfair  preconcert  and  collusion  with  the  author.  The  happiest  1.? 
thin^  for  an  orator  ih  to  happen  to  meet  with  these  sparklin|r  ; 
wanderers  as  he  is  actively  going  right  forward,  when  neiihir  ^  in 
he  nor  they  were  at  all  thinking  of  each  other,  but  are  both  ■  t< 
equally  delighted  with  the  casual  rencounter.  We  hint  this  ^..^ut 
fault,  however,  only  with  respect  to  the  smaller  numht»r  of  ^  th( 
Mr.  W.’s  figures  ;  and  we  will  only  notice  one  as  violating  ^poi 
ess^mtial  laws,  that  of  tlie  Jordan  flowing  into  the  Thames.  As  gea*' 
a  discussion,  the  composition  is  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  gmu 
hv  means  of  a  little  more  care  and  labour  would  have  been  i  n( 


curried  on  with  somewhat  more  strictness  and  consecutive.  I 
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ness,  through  the  series  of  topics  ;  it  would  have  moved,  if  gV; 
we  may  he  allowed  the  phrase,  more  in  a  straight  line,  with  |  igr 
less  of^  that  quick  bounding  and  starting  in  many  directions,  ^ 
which  in  this  sermon  docs  nndoiihtediy  trace,  alternately,  the  F 
waving  line  ot  beauty,  and  that  keen  atul  fiery  zig-zag  in 
which  the  lightening  is  usually  delineated,  but  certainly  to  I 

revolts  a  little  too  much  from  regularity.  The  electrical  $  of  t 

animation  wliicli  pervades  the  whole,  is  not  at  all  dimiMished  ^  t 

by  the  excess  of  learned  words,  and  the  too  frequent  approach  i  ^ 

to  rhetorical  pomp  ;  nor  does  the  flourish  of  the  orator  prevent  ‘  § 
ns  from  feeling  strongly  the  cordial  energy  of  the  man  and  s 
the  (fliristian.  bt 

On  reading  a  few  pages  of  Mr.  Dudley’s  sermon,  our  at-  # 

tention  was  ft'rcibly  arrested  by  an  unexpected  and  un-  4 

acconntahle  strain  of  eulogium  on  the  political  and  moral  state  n 

of  the  ancient  people  of  India,  and  on  the  moral  character  ^ 

of  its  present  inhabitants.  Citing  the  testimony  ot*  Greeks  ^ 

w  ho  visitetl  that  country  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  confirmed  ^ 

hy  historical  indications  found  in  some  of  the  newly-disco.  ^ 

vercil  Sanscrit  records,  that  tlie  w  hole  of  modern  llmdostan  J 

wa*:,  in  the  earliest  ages,  divided  into  a  variety  *)f  pow’erful  ^ 

states,  some  monarchical,  and  others  rt.‘publican,  lie  pro-  1 

re»*ds, 

‘  The  constitutions  ot  all  these  states  seem  to  have  been  founded  on 
free  principles.  Arrian  expressly  writes  “  the  Indians  are  all  free;” 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
liberty  as  the  states  ot  ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Upon  the  same  autlio- 
rlties  'ee  arc  eri.abled  to  conclude,  that  these  states  were  ruled  by  salutary 
laws  and  wholesome  ordinances  ;  that  arts  and  sciences  flourished  within 

elties  ;  that  the  people  were  not  only  civilized  but  refined  ;  and  that  f 
the  various  cities  and  provinces  witliin  the  dominions  of  each  were  occu-  I 


p-eu  by  a  numerous  and  happy  population.  The  history  of  nations  sufti- 
riently  proves  that  virtue  alone  can  produce  such  prosperity ;  and  hence 
tve  nmsf  draw  conclusions  decidedly  favourable  to  the  general  character 
the  .nations  of  ancient  India.’ 


With  rospeot  to  ancient  Indian  freedom,  even  suppo’sing 
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fc  lud  not  the  means  of  knowinir  that  their  religious  eca- 
g  .iv  was  utt(*rly  mortal  to  any  such  thin?,  it  would  reouirc 
more  precise  evidences  than  any  we  have  hdppenea  to 
^  to  satisfy  us  that  such  a  people  could  know  any  thing 
Jt  ’ji  what  a  modern  political  philosopher  ought  to  mean 
k  thc  term  free  con:>titution.  But  this  is  a  question  rf  little 
importance  here  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  pas'^age  is  what  we 
g  -:'it  to  remark  on.  When  maintaining  that,  the  ancient 
gir.d  population  were  virtuous  and  liappy,  wc  presume  Mr. 

5.  necessarily  means  and  asserts  that  they  were  so  under  tlie 
K.valtMce  of  the  Brahminieal  system,  the  system  indeed 
fhich  has  prevailed  with  sup^-en^e  authority  from  the  earliest 
of  which  we  have  any  historical  notices  of  Hindostan, 
only  with  a  partial  and  temporary  suspension  by  the  conquests 
^  Bu(i(lha.  Now  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeating  here, 
4ii  the  Braiiminical  system  of  religion  (as  we  are  trying 
learn  to  call  it,  in  conformity  with  the  pious  complaisance 
•f  the  times)  comprehended  every  thing,  without  exception, 
ic  the  life  and  concerns  of  its  believers ;  it  constituted  the 
aorals,  the  economics,  and  the  poiUics,  as  well  as  the 
6*  io^y  of  the  nation  ;  and  Mr.  Iludley  very  pointedly  in- 
g  isand  repeats,  tliat  the  character  of  the  Indians  has  always 
'k  11  most  wonderfully  conformed  to  their  religion,  insomuch 
4n  whatever  they  were  and  are,  they  w'cre  ami  are  in  obe- 
(£t*nt  devotion  to  its  principles  and  institutions.  The  grand 
reiMJsitorv  of  those  principles  and  appointments  isthe  insti- 
#tesofMenu.  Now  then  let  a  sober  man  read  this  book, 
k'  ping  in  mind  throughout  that  he  is  reading  the  compre- 
k  isive,  the  sacred,  and  sovereign,  institution  of  the  people. 
Our  preacher  has  read  this  famous  work  himself,  aiul  should 
t:ow  what  lie  has  seen  in  it.  To  say  that  he  has  seen 
#  r '  a  set  of  false  and  silly  dogmas  and  fancies  about  Deity, 
f  'ugh  combined  indeed  with  one  or  two  ideas  that  appear 
i&e  the  traces  and  relics  of  a  true  theology  that  had  once 
ktn  known,'  but  had  long  since  vanished,  may  not  seem 
Erectly  to  the  purpose ;  though  it  may  be  assumed  as  un- 
^ ‘Cj>tionable,  that  a  false  religion  is  absolutely  intompatible 

i^h  the  existence  of  a  pure  morality  in  tlie  community  en- 
naining  such  religion,  and  that  as  matter  of  fact  there  is 
^  nor  ever  was,  a  nation  in  which  they  have  existed  to- 
ther.  Hut  he  has  seen  there  the  actual  economy  of  prac- 
exhibited  at  great  extent  in  the  moral,  civil,  ana  cc- 
Rjnonial  institutions.  He  has  seen  that  the  most  prominent 
in  the  whole  system  is  that  infernal  contrivance  of' 
y  which  would  be  the  deatli  of  all  feelings,  and  all  right 
inceptions,  of  justice  and  benevolence*,  even  if  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  wer<4  less  tlagrantly  iniquitous  than  they  are,  and 
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were  brought  into  operation  in  a  hundreil  times  fewer 
and  instances.  He  has  seen,  in  the  dciinitions  and 
fication  of  virtues  and  crimes,  and  the  punishnieotr^K  ^ 
pointed  to  the  latter,  a  greater  accumulation  of 
hy  far,  and  a  more  complete  abjuratiuii  ot  .ill  just 
principles,  than  in  the  institutions  of  any  other  pagan  > 
or  of  all  the  pagan  nations  taken  together.  He  nas  gjy 
that  work  so  vast  a  catalogue  of  ridiculous  and  oft#n 
scons  ceremonial  prescriptioits,  as  could  have  left  no 
in  the  thoughts,  no  rectitude  or  independence  in  thc»i^®j,j 
standing,  and  very  little  space  in  life,  for  the  study  or*4r' 
exercises  of  true  morality!  And  iinally,  he  has 
priest  and  the  king  conjoining  themselves  in  a 
urdimited  despotism.  All  this  our  preacher  has  seenn^Ln 
Institutes  of  l\Ienu  ;  the  system  exhibited  in  these 
Was  practically  in  operation  in  the  early  ages  to  whid|%‘' 
refers;  it  is  his  own  assertion  that  the  character  of 
accorded,  even  to  a  wonderful  degree,  with  their 
institutions;  and  he  will  have  it,  notwithstanding,  that 
a  people  were  virtuous  and  happy.  A  more  desperate i 
surdity,  we  imagine,  was  never  advanced  from  pulpit  orp^e^S 
since,  preaching  or  printing  began.  I'he  reports 
adventurers  who  returned  from  Alexander’s  expeditioi^i 
tell  just  what  siories  they  pleased  in  Greece;  the  vagw^fc 
sertion  of  Arrian,  or  the  traces  of  ancient  history  fouDd|p\ 
Sanscrit  writings,  arc  all  not  wq^th  a  straw  as  opposeii^ 
the  evidence  resulting  from  the ‘records  of  the  rel^  <v 
institutions.  We  know  what  was  the  system,  both  ini^  *  :* 
general  principles  and  the  detail,  which  not  only  wiii.;" 
ranged  in  a  book,  but  did  actually  and  imperiously  tT!Fi>  . 
nise  over  the  population  of  ancient  India ;  and  we 
that  that  system  was  of  a  nature  incomparably  more4d|  / 
to  freedom,  virtue,  and  happiness,  than  any  system 
ever  cursed  the  human  race.  '|t- 

lu  adverting  to  the  theological  and  moral  (loctritirtj^ 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  India,  our  preacher  falls  intone  " 
error,  in  which  many  writers  have  preceded  him  without  i| 
good  intentions;  the  error  of  taking  a  few  lofty  spec^^ 
ideas,  and  a  few  good  moral  prescriptions,  which  have  ba^ 
delected  here  and  there  in  the  writings  of  those  sago. M 
proof  tliat  their  philosophy  was  sublime  in  its  views  and 
cellent  in  its  precepts :  as  if  a  system,  of  which  perhipjj 
fiftieth  part  is  true  in  theory  and  useful  in  practical  ij|» 
cation,  might  claim  to  be  held  in  high  veneration  beci 
it  has  failed,  because  it  really  has  just  failed,  as  the 
worst  systems  must  do,  of  being  ail  false  and  all  pernic* 
Why  will  not  the  wriurs,  w  ho  do  not  advert  with  ao 
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igious  design  to  the  few  shining  particles  of  true  theology 
^nd  pure  morality  'discoverable  in  the  Indian  literature,  al- 
nvs  take  care  to  tell  us  what  a  load  of  Imiso  materials  is 
o'bc  examined  and  washed  and  sifted  in  order’ to  a 
iffhtof  diis  slender  proportion  of  gold  dust?  Why  do  they 
recollect  to  notice  how  nugatory,  in  point  of  enliohten- 
njr  and  salutary  influence,  must  be  this  diminutive  nuantuui 
>/  truth  intern)ixed  and  buried  in  he«ps  of  absuraity  and 
)ollution?  And  why  will  they  not,  or  can  they  nor,  perceive, 
hat  when  a  noble  idea,  perhaps  concerning  the  divine  nature, 
)r  virtue,  does  present  itself  in  these  revered  Tuerary  import- 
iiionsfrom  Benares,  it  is  hardly  allowed  to  continue  noble  for 
tn  insUnt?  Scarcely  has  the  reader  begun  to  admire  it, 
md  to  wonder  at  finding  it  in  a  heathen  page,  when  sud- 
lenly  it  sinks  into  baseness,  or  shoots  into  a  monster,  or  is 
iivperied  in  smoke.  It  is  connected,  in  the  very  same  or  the 
sentence,  with  some  puerile  conceit  or  vile  superstition  ; 
he  figure  that  seemed  to  begin  with  the  face  of  an  Ado« 
lis  or  Apollo,  ends  with  the  tail  of  a  snake.  No  trans- 
brmation  of  an  object  from  great  to  despicable  in  one  of 
r>ur  dreams,  can  be  more  whimsical,  more  sudden,  or  more 
divoid  of  rational  process.  Mr.  Dudley  lias,  for  instauce, 
read  and  quoted  the  Gceta,  which  is  celebrated  in  a  preface 
0  Wilkins’s  translation  by  that  eminent  Christian  divine  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings,  as  a  performance  ^  of  a  sublimity  of  concep¬ 
tion,  reasoning,  and  diction,  almost  unequalled  :  and  a  single 
meption,  among  all  the  known  religions  of  mankind,  of  a 
ilieology  accurately  corresponding  with  luat  of  the  Christiau 
dispensation,  and  most  powerfully  illustrating  its  fundamental 
doctrines.’  But,  unless  awed  and  dazzled  by  the  authority 
of  this  groat  theologian,  Mr.  Dudley  must  have  observed, 
in  this  production  ot  Hindoo  illumination,  many  instances 
of  what  we  have  described,  of  a  just  and  striking  theological 
or  moral  tl'.oiight  lapsing  instantly  into  some  inexpressibly 
iilly  phantasm,  or  some  grossness  of  superstition,  or  into 
4  mystical  inanity,  under  a  diction'  that  glimmers  of  phi¬ 
losophical  abstraction,  but  is  in  fact  a  more  exquisitely  per¬ 
fect  nonsense  than  Jacob  Behmen  ever  even  dreamed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  sermon  is  occupied  with  a 
plausible  and  sufficiently  probable  view  of  the  progress  of 
drterioration,  by  which  the  Indian  theology  may  be  con- 
l^^tured  to  have  passed  from  the  primeval  b^ief  and  worship 
of  one  supreme  Spirit,  down  to  the  ultimate  fictions  and  ado- 
mUons  of  millions  of  devtas.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sketch, 
represents  the  progressive  degradation  by  the  following 
•ngenious  comparison. 

I  '  The  religion  of  Brahma,  la  its  carlicat  statCf  may  be  aaid  to  have 
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rctembifd  a  vast  and  spacious  temple*  simply  majestic  and  noblv 
built*  perhaps*  not  exactly  after  the  plan  of  the  truest  patriarchal  _ 
yet  differing  from  them  only  in  a  few  particulars*  and  therefeit 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  true  and  only  God.  Fanciful  distincuons,  | 
by  successive  mystagogues*  concerning  the  powers  and  attributes  of 
God*  led  his  erring  vouries  to  divide  the  spacious  and  noble  fiue  t 
three  compartments*  for  the  purpose*  as  was  imagined  or  pretendei, 
a  more  convenient  worship,  and  more  effectual  use.  The  same 
ciple  led  to  a  farther  subdivision  into  eight  parts*  and  again  into 
which  it  is  now  become  difficult  to  enumerate  and  impossible  to 
By  the  very  first  alteration,  the  form  of  the  original  temple  wii 
stroyed  ;  the  next  rendered  it  difficult  to  perceive  what  it  had  \ 
and  succeeding  alterations  multiplied  the  perplexity  and  confinoed, 
confusion.  By  these,  moreover,  the  whole  was  formed  into  nd 
number  of  labyrinthical  mazes*  winding  up  and  down  throu^I 
and  chambers,  and  vaults,  that  to  find  the  way  to  the  original, 
once  the  only,  altar*  became  a  task  which  few  were  competoi 
undertake,  and  still  fewer  likely  to  accomplish.  But  farther*  these 
less  subdivisions  and  alterations*  made  usually  at  random,  at  the 
gestioDS  of  caprice,  or  from  the  designs  of  self  interest,  not  only 
figured,  but  rendered  great  part  of  the  original  temple  useless*  and 
noxious  ;  for  great  part  of  it  became  converted  into  lonely  cb 
and  foul  rec'sses,  ‘  the  abodes  of  owls  and  doleful  creatures;’ 
parts  became  dreary  dungeons,  dark  and  dank,  never  cheered  by  ^ 
sunny  ray*  or  purified  by  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven  ;  fit,  thefe 
inde^,  and  only  fit,  for  their  horrid  inhabitants,  the  grizly  phantom! 
superstition*  the  hissing  writhing  dragons  of  death.’  p.  15. 

This  may  have  been  the  process;  but  it  is  a  strange te 
ency  to  heathenism  to  say,  as  in  the  succeeding  paragrifi 
a  vast  host  of  deities,  who,  notwithstanding  theyb 


been  embodied  into  a  multitudinous  variety  of  strange  fc 
v)r  signified  by  uncoutb  or  extraordinary  symbols,  are^^l 
but  one  God ;  and  that,  though  scarcely  kno>vn,  is  yet  li 
other  than  the  true  God  ’  We  cannot  but  regard  this  ism 
mischievous  kind  of  representation.  It  is  just  nothing  • 
say,  that  with  sufficient  rccorrls,  research,  and  acutefieE 
these  abominations  might  be  traced  back,  through  a  IodJ 
succession  of  ages,  and  of  corruptions  of  the  human 
standing,  to  the  original  worship  of  the  true  God ;  for  tie  | 
same  may  proiiably  be  said  of  all  modes  of  idolatry  an*  j 
superstition  whatever,  and  therefore  the  entire  infernal 
semblage  of  demons  and  idols,  over  all  the  earth,  and  I 
lime,  may,  in  this  gentle  evangelical  method  of  philosopbi>j  ! 
ing,  be  courteously  denominated  the  true  God.  'Fhere  istt| 
trace  of  this  kind  of  courtesy  in  the  language  of  K2ekiii>| 
By  a  very  curious  mode  of  interpreting  his  text,  howcvet| 
(Acts  xvii.  22,  23.)  our  preacher  has  made  tiie  Apostle  P»a| 
exhibit  this  complaisance  at  Athens.  In  the  expressiot  | 

‘  whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,’  Paul  is  made 
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not  specifically  to  the  ‘  unknown  God,’  whose  alur 
It  singles  out  exclusively,  but  to  all  the  gods  together  that 
t  Athenians  worshipped. 

Mr.  Dudley  allows,  that  in  later  ages  the  Hindoo  super- 

tlon,  with  Its  inseparable  system  ot  moral  principles  and 
lininccs,  is  become  inexpressibly  abominable.  Well,  the 
ni^Ts  uke  their  character,  w^ith  astonishing  correctness, 
tlieir  superstition  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  his  own 
and  in  contradiction  'to  every,  yes  every,  respecta- 
ife  authority,  lie  describes  these  Hindoos  as  distinguished 
%i  their  ‘  fidelity,’  ‘  punctuality,’  ‘  filial  obedience,’  (as  for  in- 
ifcacej  in  burning  their  mothers)  *  gentleness  and  mildness  of 
fcmpcr,*  ‘elegant  manners,’  and  ‘  amiable  dispositions,’  ‘  and 
f>nid  by  many  virtues,  which  shine  with  an  endearing 
ht'Hvs  through  every  shade  of  either  fault  or  vice.’  p.  4. 
c  might  quite  as  well  stop  here  :  and  we  shall  only  no- 
e,  that  the  preacher  disapproves  of  employing  mission- 
ifs;  the  bible  is  to  be  translated,  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
learned  Hindoos,  to  convince  them,  and  then  all  the 
of  the  people  will  follow.  How  it  is  to  find  its  way  to 
!j  of  these  learned  persons,  and  excite  their  attention,  we 
not  told.  But  at  all  events,  the  gospel  must  not,  as 
the  beginning  of  its  beneficent  and  victorious  career,  bo 
v^preached  to  the  poor  it  must  not  begin  its  labours  and 
ii‘  . esses  in  India,  as  it  has  in  other  countries,  among  the 
^  v*r  orders  of  the  people.  ‘  If  that  cause  ever  triumph  in 
%Kiia,  it  must  owe  its  success  to  arguments  which  may 
,  finvince  the  head,  not  to  contrivances  for  securing  the 
!  fr't;  the  Brahmen  must  be  gained,  before  the  AWrtf  will 
turned.  To  begin  with  attempting  the  conversion  of 
e  lower  classes,  would  in  all  probability  be  injurious  to 
e  general  success  of  tlie  Christian  cause:  for  the  proud 
i^hmen,  otTended  by  observing  the  men  he  has  been  ac- 
i'tonu  d  to  lead,  anticipating  him  in  the  reception  of  the 
ith  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  apt  to  m.aintaiii,  from  pre- 
f an  obstinate  persuasion  that  the  religion  of  the 
Is  fit  only  for  the  basest  of  mankind,  and  wholly 
1  iiworthy  the  regard  of  men  of  higher  birtii,  of  nobler  na- 
t'fid  powers,  and  the  more  especial  favourites  of  Heaven.’ 

I  19.  Let  the  learned  Brahmin  be  convinced,  and  declare 
>1  Christianity,  and  the  reverential  multitude,  our  preaclu*r 
lyjnks,  must  naturally  be  awed  into  the  same  faith.  He? 
f  the  trivial  circumstance,  that  the  moment  the  Brah- 
does  this,  he  will  lose  his  caste,  and  sink  to  a  class 
1?^  even  the  Sudra  beholds  with  contempt 
%  point  of  composition  the  sermon  is  respectiblc  ;  and  we 
#-u!d  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  epithet  to  the  inteU 
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leclual  ability  which  it  displays,  if,  in  estimating  it,  we 
detach  ourselves  from  the  disgust  unavoidably  excital 
hearing  a  Christian  preacher  maintain,  before  a  l^i 
Christian  university,  so  many  opinions,  .which  probably 
readier  of  these  pages  will  agree  with  us  in  thinkin 
equally  pemieioiis,  antiscriptural,  and  absurd. 

Our  specihc  comments  on  the  sennons  preached  at  (in 
must  he  reserved  for  the  following  number. 


Art,  VI  ll.  The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities  analytic  all j  hmek 
and  exfdained ;  together  with  several  useful  tables  connected  wki 
Subject.  By  Francis  Baily,  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  4to,  pp.  xi?. 
Price  158.  boards.  Richardson.  1808. 
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^HERE  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 

of  mathematical  investigations  are  so  fully  experieite^ 
or  so  readily  acknowledged,  and  in  which  the  study  of  J*  1 
mathematu's  is  at  the  same  time  so  little  encouraged,  » 
England.  The  utility  of  the  modern  analysis  in  peiifec^g 
the  lunar  theory,  and  consequently  in  simplifying  the 
for  the  <leiennination  of  the  longitude  at  sea*,  is  know*b  ^ 
nearly  all  the  seamen  of  oin*  immense  navy,  as  well  isli 
that  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  society  which  is  es  ^ 
gaged  ill  the  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
also  (>r  another  fruit  of  mathematical  inquiry,  we  mean  tiJ^* 
which  relates  to  Interest  and  Annuities,  the  doctrine  f.  #1 
Reversions,  .^Vssuranees  on  Lives,  b^c.,  has  been  better  app* 
elated  here  than  in  any  other  country ;  and  no  person  vk 
reflects  on  the  advantages  that  have  accrued,  and  that 
accrue,  from  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  grantin 
annuities  and  assurances,  wlien  regulated  (as  all  the 
kiionii  societies  of  that  kind  an)  on  sound  principles 
accurate  computations,  will  ever  venture  to  insinuate  & 
inutility  of  luatheu.at'icnl  pursuits.  That  particular 
ment,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  treatise  before  us,  was,i|^ 
the  seventeenth  century,  entirely  uncultivated  and  unknowlE 
yet  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth,  liaving  occupied  the  i>| 
tcntioii  successively  of  five  or  six  of  the  ablest  matben^fv^ 
ticians,  it  has  attained  an  eminence,  a  perfection,  and 
gree  of  usi^'ulness,  superior  perhaps,  or  at  least  equal,  toib*;^ 
of  any  other  branch  of  mailiematical  or  physical  sciei^'^ 
'rhe  store  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  labours  of  ingeal^  ^ 
men,  in  relation  to  this  important  topic,  lies  scattered 
in  a  vai  iety  of  distinct  places  ;  so  that  the  student,  who 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  new  investigation  by  availing  himself^' 
what  had  been  done  by  others,  has  been  compelled  to  setr  ^ 
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iumc  after  volume  of  the  T|aiisactions  of  different  learned 
to  turn  over  ponderous  quartos  of  collections  of 
^^^llcal  disquisitions,  or  to  hunt  up  some  little  obscure 
Kok  where,  as  he  might  learn  from  other  quarters,  a  singl# 
;*ok!em  had  been  well  discussed.  To  collect  these  scattered 
^  aents,  and  reduce  them  to  one  connected  regular  mass  ; 
^exhibit  this  department  of  science  as  others  have  been  ex- 
Piited,  so  that  its  various  parts  should  have  their  situation  and 
ispiiude  duly  adjusted,  and  the  whole  should  rest  firmly  on 
Jc  basis  of  demonstraiioii,  was  therefore  a  very  laudable 
ipsaapi,  and  deserves  a  measure  of  commendation  modified 
lilv  bv  a  regard  to  the  judgement  displayed  in  the  execu- 
^■1.  Such  has  been  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Baily  ;  his  plan,  and 
coutents  of  his  book,  are  described  in  the  following 
^traci. 

^Myobj  ect  has  been  to  accommodate  the  work  as  much  as  posil* 
H  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  only  of  Al- 
aod  1  apprehend  that  such  as  can  readily  solve  a  Simple 
|uit-'on,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge.of  the  nature  and  use  of  Loeari- 
and  the  Method  of  Series,  w  ill  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  their 
ess  through  the  work.  The  more  expert  analyst,  however,  may 
ODally  consult  it  with  advantage  to  himself ;  as  he  will  not  only 
tome  points  tliat  arc  new,  but  ^so,  that  the  various  theorems  hero 
fn  will  afford  him  an  easy  reference  for  the  solution  of  most  cases 
ich  may  engage  his  attention.  I  have  chiefly  aimed  at  clearness 
1  perspicuity  ;  being  well  persuaded  that  the  true  ends  of  science  are 
y  retarded  by  an  affectation  of  profundity  and  brevity. 

In  the  first  and  four  following  chapters  (the  superstructure  of  all  the 
)  I  have  entered  into  a  full  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  In* 
$t,  both  Simple  and  Compound :  and  have  shown  the  vajious  results 
:ch  arise  according  to  the  periods  at  which  such  interest  is  payable. 
t  next  six  chapters  contain  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Annui* 

I  with  their  several  affections,  not  only  according  to  the  times  of  the 
ram  of  interest,  but  also  accordin^o  the  periods  at  which  the  annuity 
If  becomes  due  and  is  payable.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters 
fiin  a  full  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Reversions  and  of  the 
of  Leases  ;  together  with  several  useful  tables  for  calculating  the 
of  the  Fines  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  leases  held 
Corporations  and  Colleges.  The  four  subsequent  chapters  contain 
investigation  of  several  useful  and  curious  points  which  could  not 
^erly  be  classed  under  the  preceding  heads ;  and  which  are  iodeed 
*'^cient  importance  to  form  distinct  sections  of  themselves.  The 
■  chapter  is  devoted  principally  to  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to* 
‘oug  subjects  in  Finance  :  and  in  this  part  I  have  inserted  several  new 
which  I  think  may  be  very  convenient  and  useful  to  such  persons 
".ivo  directed  their  attention  to  these  studies.’  pp.  xi. — xiii. 

certainly  think  this  work,  on  the  wliole,  a  respectable 
r!onnance :  it  indicates  a  mathematical  taste  formed  ou 
good  models,  and  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
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several  kinds  of  tnathematical  knowledge  connected 
the  subject.  The  information  afforded  will  be  found 
valuable ;  and  it  is  usually  exhibited  with  great  neatnea^B 
perspicuity.  We  find  it,  however,  our  duty  to 
that  the  work  is  not  altogether  what  we  could  wish  to‘^B 
seen  it.  One  great  object  of  the  author  in  coin|)osiQ|^H 
trcaiise,  is  lost  .:  it  dors  7wt  stand  alone.  References 
quently  made  to  other  books,  for  the  supply  of  important^! 
in  the  investigation  ;  and  these  references,  it  w  ould  stS 
are  sometimes  intended  to  display  the  author's  extevH 
reading.  His  manner  also,  though  neat,  is  too  diffuse 
he  aimed  at  compression,  instead  of  an  exliibition  of 
inents,  he  woulo  undoubtedly  have  produced  a  treatise, 
useful  and  equally  perspkuoitSy  in  half  the  compass.  HeoOT 
dilates,  where  conciseness  would  be  highly  commeiHi^^ 
and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  he  passes  sli^0 
over  topics,  which,  either  from  tlieir  real  moment  otaj 
importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  demanded  1 
ample  notice.  Under  the  he.'id  Equation  of  Parpnti^'M 
example,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  controversy  carried 
at  diflerent  times  by  Uiitton,  Burrow,  Todd,  Keith, 
others,  relative  to  the  proper  method  of  treating  this 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  Mr.  Baily  takes  no  not!«^3 
the  inutility  of  the  double  sign  (  +  )  given  in  the  algdi]| 
cal  formula  for  the  equated  lime  ol  two  payments. 

orem  for  the  equated  time  is  of  the  form  **= 


the  double  sign  being  retained,  ile  will  find  it  provrij^P 
a  little  book  on  Arithmetic,  ]>nblishcd  more  than  t\vent)M(i® 
ago  by  Mr.  Bonnycasile,  that  “  the  double  sign 
of  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  every  author  since,  who  has  given i*  - 
method,  cannot  obtain  ;  and  that  there  is  no  ambiguity  in^ 
prohleiii.”  f 

To  convince  Mr.  B.  that  our  censure  of  his  manner  ofr4 
rence  to  other  authors  is  not  the  result  of  an  ungenerous?* 
to  depreciate  an  ingenious  work,  hut  proceeds  from  a  , 
render  it  more  worthy  of  public  approbation,  we  heghinm^ 
reconsider  the  references  in  his  notes  at  pp.  1 5,  40, 

We  would  ask  him,  how  far  it  was  necessary'  to  directs 
readers  to  four  tables  of  logarithms  ?  would  not  HutiouV 
Callet’s  do  alone  ?  but  must  all  the  old  hook  shops  in  Los 
be  hunted  over  to  find  Sherwin’s  and  Gardiner’s?  A? 

(p.  61)  after  being  referred  to  the  ‘  common  method  of  ^ 
ining  an  infinite  geometrical  series’,  we  are  told  thal*3 


sum  of  any  infinite  geometrical  Ncries  decreasing  is  ef 
to  the  square  of  the  first  term  divided  bv  the  dirfercnce^i 
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[«eeo  ll»«  sccon<i,’  aiHl'  for  a  proof  of  this  we 

ifo  Jiretted  to  *  Bernoulli  de  Seriebus  infimtisy  Cor.  to  prop.  . 
li,*  Now,  when  Malcolm  and  half  the  writers  on  Arithmetic, 
/rni  more  than  half  the  writers  on  Algebra,  exhibit  this  pro- 
Huition  either  explicitly  or  by  implication,  where  was  the 
ip,d  of  this  reference?  It  could  not  be -to  convince  the 
ijain  Ktiglish  accountant  that  Mr.  B.  had  read  a  scarce  Latin 
u)rk  on  Intinite  Series ;  because  it  would  still  remain  a 
laiier  of  doubt,  thongh  quite  as  important  for  the  reader  - 
1  know,  whether  Bernoulli’s  Works  are  in  the  library  of 
Ijs  ar  author,  or  in  the  library  of  the  London  Institution. — Once 
iuore; 

*  For  the  construction,  &c,  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  the  reader 
uy  consult  Robertson’s  Geo.  Treat,  on  the  Conic  Sec,  8vo,  1802.  KeilFs 
^fict  (m  Logarithms  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Euclid.  Euler’s  Introd, 
jadul*  Iff,  vol.  ii.  La  Croix  Caicul.  Dijff',  et  Integ,  Emerson  on  Curve 

;  or  Hugenii  Opera  Reliquoy  vol.  ii.  in  which  latter  work,  the  pnnei* 
il  properties  of  this  curve  arc  pointed  out.'  p.  140. 

Whtre  is  the  utility  of  ail  these  references,  or  where  in- 
was  the  necessity  for  any  ?  All  that  Robertson  says 
iMiut  the  logarithmic  curves  may  be  comprized  in  a  page ; 
ind  this  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  Mr.  B.’s  pur- 
iov  when  incorporated  with  what  he  has  given  himself, 
hut  we  have  probably  said  moie  than  enough,  to  clieck  the 
piululgence  of  this  propensity  in  the  treatise  Mr.  Baily  pro- 
lises  on  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances.  We  will  now  make 
ui extract  of  a  dilVerent  nature;  an  extract  which,  though  it 
['founded  on  a  remark  made  before  by  Woodhouse,  La  Croix, 
i!id  otliers,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deser\'e  a  place  here. 

*  The  terms  of  every  art  or  science  should  be  clear,  dehoite,  and 
fxjUcii,  and  though  they  may  not  always  be  sufficiently  precise,  yet  they 
jhauld  never  lend  to  convey  any  false  ideas  on  the  subject.  By  using 
k  term  Hyperbolic  logarithm,  an  idea  is  immediately  enteruined  that 

is  the  only  system  of  logarithms  that  can  be  expressed  by  the  hyper- 
:  whereas,  not  only  the  common  system  but  every  other  system 
'-v-t  ver  may  be  expressed  by  me.ans  of  that  curve;  and  the  only  dif- 

*  ”nce  is  that  in  the  former,  or  hyperbolic  logarithm,  the  asymptotes  of 
f  cufve  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  but  in  the  latter  or  common 

m,  they  form  an  angle  of  25®.  4-4*'.  25|".  These  are  generally 
!'!<  1  Briggs’s  logarithms,  after  the  name  of  their  inventor  ;  and  the  former, 
rthc  same  reason,  I  have  here  called  the  Seperean  logarithm.’  p.  14. 

Although  there  are  several  parts  of  the  treatise  before  us 
“»ch  we  have  read  with  satisfaction  ;  yet  we  confess  we 
ere  most  pleased  with  the  note  (E)  in  the  Appendix,  where 
author  explains  the  application  of  the  Logarithmic  cur\’e 
^  tije  doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities  ;  because  it  shews 
advantages  that  result  from  giving  scope  to  the  powers  of 
Vol.  V.  M 
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imagination  in  mathematical  pursuits.  Some  of  our  reader 
no  ooubr,  TS'ill  bo,  startler!  at  our  associating  ‘  powers  of  imaging 
tion’  with  ^mathematical  pursuits;’  having  settled  itintbe^ 
minds  as  a  sort  ol'  axiom,  that  to  indulge  in  the  latter  istonir^ 
the  former.  On  the  same  principle,  dirtcrenily  appliei!,  certiii 
mathematical  tutors  and  authors,  of  a  new  sect,  liave 
that  ‘  science  must  not  be  di‘giaiJed  hy  metaphor.’  On  afor.p 
mer  occasion^,  wc  explained  the  reason  of  the  niathfit|.f 
tician’s  acquiescence  in  some  of  his  detluctions  as  certauMi 
though  made  from  mysterious  processes,  while  we  noticed  )^l 
vcral  remarkable  instances  in  which  mathematical  reasomi>| 
is  analogous,  in  its  nature  and  results,  to  the  reasoning  ea> 
ployed  on  the  most  iinportunt  religious  topics.  We  'wiUMi 
endeavour  to  shew  that  mathematical  inquiries,  so  far  frti 
being  unfriendly  to  the  play  of  imagination  or  the  indulges 
of  hclion,  frequently  call  in  their  assistance;  and,  install 
bt*ing  degraded  by  metaphor,  are  often  nothing  else  tluBi 
continued  metaphor. 

'File  province  of  imagination,  as  it  is  explained  by  our  kt 
metaphysicians,  is  ^  to  make  a  selection  of  qualities  and 
circumstances  from  a  variety  of  different  oojects,  and, 
combining  and  disposing  these,  to  form  a  new  cretiw 
of  its  own.’  Now,  this  descriluis  accurately  what  isel- 
fected  every  day  in  the  process  of  mathematical  iuvrttifr 
lion.  Instances  of  this  mental  magic  will  occur  to  ct 
reader  of  competent  information,  in  the  application 
•algebra  to  geometry,  in  transferring  the  prineiples  of  a 
tion  to  the  ideal  or  fictions  generaiion  of  surfaces  and  soli 
whether  of  rotation,  of  translation,  or  of  expansion,  in 
whole  theory  of  tluxions  and  all  its  applirations,  in  the  a 
propriation  of  pure  analysis  to  tlie  doctrine  of  clianrcs, 
tlie  geometry  of  enr\es,  in  the  application  of  that  docti 
to  political  nntiuuetic,  the  duration  of  life,  &c.,  in  the 
propriation  of  analysis  to  trigonometry,  and  of  these  c 
lointly  to  ])hysical  astronomy.  Mathematical  invention, 
these  and  all  its  other  varieties,  is,  in  triitii,  the  fruit  of  iinagi 
tion  :  and  every  new  solution  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  distj 
tnvontion.  Matbeiuaticians  liave  in  this  way  more  than  ‘ 
created  the  wondrous  world  tiuij  see  and  their  ideal’ ci. 
tions  are  distinguished  from  most  others  in  this,  that  M 
can  at  once  be  applied  to  rtalitirs^  and  turned  to  purp 
of  obvious  and  striking  use.  f.et  us  take  the  exatnpk, 
iiishc<l  by  Mr.  Haily,  to  slicwin  what  manner  these  ‘  scle^ 
are  made’  and  ‘  new  creations  formed.’  From  the  vaiW 
jiroperiics  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
was  selected  ;  that  if  any  arithmetical  and  geomciricarproi?< 
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♦Ion  wore  arranged  in  parallel  order,  term  by  term,  the  several 
terms  of  the  former  would  serve  as  exponents  of  the  correspond* 
ine  terms  of  the  latter,  in  such  manner,  that,  by  the  mere  ad¬ 
dition  and  subtraction  of  tlie  former,  what  might  be  accora- 
lUlicd  by  tlic  multiplication  and  division  of  tlic  latter  should 
not  merely  be  indicated  but  ascertiiined  :  and  the  same  ana¬ 
logy  was  found  to  subsist  between  the  multinlication  and  di¬ 
vision  of  the  arithmetical  terms,  and  the  involution  and  evolu* 


this  with  another  property  selected  from  the  doctrine  of 
equations,  led  to  the  general  formula,  y  =  /)a*,  from  which 
*  new  creation,’  according  to  the  manner  of  the  algebraists, 
all  the  particular  properties  of  logarithms  could  be  made  to 
flow  with  perfect  ease  and  simplicity.  It  was  another  dis¬ 
tinct  eflbrt  of.  a  fertile  imagination,  to  draw  together  tlie  re¬ 
mote  analogies  of  equations  and  of  curves,  and  make  such 
a  selection  as  should  define  curves  by  means  of  equations, 
and  thus  render  them  mutually  illustrative  and  dcteruiina« 
tive  of  each  other’s  properties  :  it  was  a  farther  eflbrt 
to  select  from  the  multifarious  properties  of  curve  linea 
those  w  hich  depicted^  if  we  may  so  say,  the  nature  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  and  thus  make  a  portrait  of  lliose  remarkable  nuui- 
bers:  and  it  was  another  effort  of  a  like  kind,  ‘  a  solectioii* 
terminating  in  ‘a  new  creation,’  that  singled  out,  from  the 
attributes  of  annuities  and  reversions  (apparently  so  impreg¬ 
nable  against  the  attacks  of  imagination),  some  so  strictly 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  logarithmic  curve,  as  to 
make  the  latter  a  perfect  representative  of  the  former. 

Poetry  is  doubtless  the  child  of  imagination :  yet  bow 
has  poetry  been  defined  ?  The  father  of  criticism  has  denomi* 
nated  poetry  /u/ahIuc*},  an  imitative  art ;  while  Baron 
Bielfiold  defines  it  as  ‘  the  art  of  expressing  otir  thoughts  by 
Jfction'  Neither  of  these  definitions,  is,  in  our  estimation, 
sufficiently  comprehensive ;  though  Aristotle’s  was  admitted 
for  ages,  and  Bielfield’s  is  often  cited  as  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  that  has  yet  beefi  given.  Wc  mention  them,  merely  to 
shew  that  great  critics,  in  their  definitions  of  that  fine  off¬ 
spring  of  imagination,  liave  selected  qualities^  that  equally 
distinguish  what  in  the  pplnioh  of  many  requires  not  the 
^d  ot'  imagination  at  all.  For  is  not  mathematics  *  an  imi» 
^tivc  art  an  art  by  which  ‘  we  form  to  ourselves  things  not 
in  being,  exhibit  things  absent,  and  represent  things  |>ast 
And  tlvdi  this  department  of  science  deals  in  fiction,  every 
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one  knows;  with  this  remarkable  advantage,  that  the  fietk:. 
of  the  mathematicians  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  dbe^ 
ver}"  of  truth.  But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  fictions  of  4 
poets  tend  to  illustrate  the  eflects  of  realities :  true ;  ay 
we  enjoy  the  delights  which  this  quality  of  poetry 
adapted  to  impart.  None  can  admire  more  warmly  tiy 
ourselves,  the  admirable  ‘  selection’  and*  new  creation*! 
the  great  dramatic  poet,  when  he  show's  the  power  of 
and  the  mischievous  consequences  of  slander,  in  the  passa^ 
set  at  the  foot  of  our  ])age* :  or  be  more  forcibly  strod 
with  the  powers  of  Hogarth,  when  by  a  *  new'  creation’ k 
depicts  the  miserable  consequences  of  dram-drinking,  in 
singular  picture  called  Gin :  and  we  at  once  acknowledji 
these,  as  displaying  considerable  powers  of  imagination.  Al 
that  we  are  now  asserting  is,  that  eri'orts  of  imaginatioi. 
equally  strong,  lively,  and  illustrative  of  eflects  and  coe. 
sequences,  result  from  the  exercise  of  investigation  amoi^ 
mathematicians:  and  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Baily’s  figure  i, 
where  he  exhibits  to  the  cr/c,  by  means  of  logarithmic  currei, 
the  different  accumulative  powers  of  money  lent  out  at !, 
3,  and  10  per  cent,  and  indeed  all  the  leading  theorerosel 
interest  and  annuities,  as  a  full  confirmation  of  our  position. 

As  we  have  never  before  indulged  in  a  disquisition  if 
this  kind,  we  shall  the  more  readily  be  favoured  with  4 
attention  of  our  readers,  while  we  now  shew  ,  as  briefly  s 
possible,  that  mathematical  ‘  science  is  not  degraded  by  la* 
taphor.’  What  is  a  metaphor  ?  An  act  of  the  imaginati« 
figuring  one  thing  by  another :  thus,  by  a  metaphor  huna 
lite  is  figured  to  be  a  voyage  at  sea,  *  'riicre  is  a  tide  a 
the  affairs  of  men,*  &c.  By  a  metaphor,  the  qualities  of  i 
conqueror  are  figured  by  those  of  a  lion  ;  and  one  of  tin 

♦  Gold.  “  O  tliou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defilcr 
Of  Hymen’s  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars  ! 

'rhou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 

^  WTiose  blush  doth  tliaw  the  consecrated  snow, 

That  lies  on  Dian’s  lap  !  tliou  visible  god, 

That  solder’st  close  Impossibilities, 

And  mak’st  them  kiss !  that  sjieak’st  with  every  tongue. 
To  every  purpose !” 

ShmUr.  '  •  —  - -  '  — -  '  ’Tis  slander. 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
'  Hides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  dotli  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 

— —  This  viperous  slander  enters.*' 
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mobt  eloquent  writers  of  the  present  age*  has  given  a  fine 
iiieiapliorical  picture  of  Buonaparte's  attack  on  Egypt ;  de» 
scribing  him  as  a  vulture  pouncing  upon  an  inferior  bird, 
iriiich  ‘  in  vain  struggled,  ilapped  its  wings,  and  rent  the 
lir  with  its  shrieks.'  Thus,  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  by  means 
of  his  metaphorical  representative,  relates  or  depicts  the 
action  of  the  real  object  he  is  describing :  and,  in  a  similar 
manner  it  is,  that  a  mathematician,  by  means  of  an  alge¬ 
braical  representative,  portrays  the  action  or  operation  of 
tlie  different  subjects  of  his  investigation,  and  that  with  greater 
or  less  minuteness  as  the  case  may  require.  The  essential 
difference  is,  that  by  the  one  process  we  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  object  of  the  metaphor  ;  by  the  other  we  ascertain  the 
nature  of  tlie  object  of  investigation,  so  far  as  it  was  the 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  invention  of  mathematicians  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  discover  truth  :  that  of  poets  to  embellish  or  en¬ 
force  it.  But  the  aid  derived  from  imagination,  as  to  the 
orioinal  ‘  creation'  of  the  metaphor  or  of  the  form  of  equa¬ 
tion,  is  alike  in  both:  and  both,  the  structure  a  metaphor 
as  well  as  the  management  of  an  equation, — arc  referable 
to  rules,  a  deviation  from  which  usually  occasions  the  loss 
of  the  object  for  which  either  was  employed.  They  are,  in 
fact,  both  metaphorsy  though  diiferently  applied  :  and  hence 
algebra  may  he  justly  regarded  as  universally  conversant  in 
metaphors,  and  truly  termed  a  figurative  language. 

If  those  who  argue  that  mathematical  speculations  are  un¬ 
favourable  to  imagination,  would  analyse  their  own  senti¬ 
ments,  they  would  find  their  notion  to  be  simply  this ;  that 
tlie  imagination  of  a  poet  and  the  imagination  of  a  mathe¬ 
matician  arc  directed  in  dilferent  channels.  We  admit  it; 
and  so  were  the  imaginations  of  Gray  and  of  Cowper,  of 
Milton  and  of  Waller.  And  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
tlie  author  of  Hiidibras  would  have  been  as  unlikely  to  write 
the  Ode  on  the  Passions,  as  to  anticipate  Cavallerius  in 
his  docrinc  of  lodlvisibles.  Wc  will  also  admit,  tarther^ 
that  the  mathematicians  never  attribute  intellect  or  feeling 
to  their  subjects;  and  that,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  a 
Professor  of  ihc  abstruse  sciences  has  been  heard  to  exclaim, 
after  reading  Paradise  Lost,  What  does  it  prove  ? — but  all 
this  is  Quite  consistent  with  the  opinion  we  defend,  and  plainly 
results  trtnn  tlie  distinctness  of  the  subjects,  and  the  designs, 
of  poetry  and  mathematics  respectively.  It  may  be  added,  that 
^uie  of  the  ablest  matlicinaticiaiis  of  the  present  day  we 
distinguished,  not  only  by  an  elegant  taste  and  extensive 
InoA’ledgc  in  works  of  fancy,  but  by  a  truly  brilliant  ima- 

*  Hall. 
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j;ination,  both  on  serious  and  humorous  subjects 4  and  thy 
if  one  writer  may  be  deemed  to  surpass  all  bis  contemporariei 
in  the  profusion,  splendour,  and  propriety  of  his  imagery, « 
is  a  writer  in  whose  metaphors  we  continually  find  the  ven 
processes  and  the  very  language  of  mathematics. 

As  guardians  of  the  interests  of  literature,  we  are  ulli^ 
friendly  to  the  exertions  of  ingenious  men  in  every  profej. 
sion,  so  long  as  we  see  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  increax 
the  stock  of  human  information,  or  to  preserve  unimpaired  tk 
\arions  sources  of  happiness;  and  we  cannot  permit  that  an? 
one  brant'h  of  knowledge,  or  any  one  soufee  of  menu! 
delight,  should  be  unduly  depreciated  or  exalted  in  conapi* 
rtson  with  another.  Matliemalical  knowledge  in  particahr, 
we  are  convinced,  and  we  liope  have  satisfied  our  readers, 
so  far  from  being  hostile,  is  even  favourable,  nay  stimulatiie, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  :  and  that  it  strengthens  ind 
improves  the  other  intellectual  powers,  is  universally  allowed 
We  shall  conclude  with- recommending  it  to  general  pursuit, a 

the  words  of  the  illustrious  Bacon  : - “  Mathematics  do  r^ 

medy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  wit  and  faculties  intellectuiL 
For  if  the  wit  be  dull  they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandering,  tbej 
fix  it  ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense,  tlicv  abstract  it.  So  tha!, 
as  ttmnis  is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself,  but  of  great  u* 
in  respect  it  maketli  a  quick  eye,  and  a  body  ready  to  pn 
itself  into  all  positions;  so  in  the  mathematics,  that  we 
which  is  collateral  and  intervenient,  is  no  less  worthy,  than 
tliat  which  is  principal  and  intended.” 


Alt,  IX.  Jarrold*#  /Inthropolofta  ;  or,  Dissertations  on  the  Form  mi 

Colour  of  Man, 

(Concluded  from  p.  81.) 

IN  the  eighth  section  of  this  singular  volume.  Dr.  .larroli 
advaiiccs  a  doctrine  on  the  origin  of  bonCf  liable  at  leas: 
to  much  opposition.  Observing  that  lime  is  the  basis  d 
bone,  and  that  lime  has  been  supposed  to  be  formed  chiefc 
by  the  secretions  and  tlie  decay  t)f  marine  animals,  he  isi 
opinion  that  salt,  not  the  simple  muriat  of  soda,  but  the 
mixed  mass,  affords  the  principal  supply  of  osseous  inatierto 
the  animal  economy.  Granivorous,  and  especially  galliM* 
reoiis  animals,  having  strong  powers  of  digestion,  use  chalk 
he  thinks,  as  a  substitute  for  salt.  He  attrioutes  the  siip^ 
vigour  of  Arabian  horses,  and  the  greater  specific  gravity oi 
their  bones,  to  the  abundance  of  chalk  ami  marble  in  tb* 
part  of  the  world.  He  ascribcsi  the  brittleness  of  die  bones 
of  old  persons,  and  the  falling  out  of  the  teeth,  to  a  (k- 
ficicncy  of  osseous  matter.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
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(hat  preternatural  ossifications  arc  most  frequent  in  advanccil 
Blumenbach,  an  autlior  whom  Dr.  J.  frequeatlv 
quotes,  cxjjressly  sutes  tfiat.  Maxima  hujus  (ten'ea  partis 
calcarex  wdoiis  acido  phosphoreo  nuptic)  portio  in  ossibus 
prtfsertim  pfwrdiore  <etate ;  cum  contra  tencHte  ^rtatulte  corpus^ 
cnlum geUitinosa  viateria  ahundat,  Blumenb.  lust.  Physiol.  §  l«. 
Other  sources  of  osseous  matter,  our  author  socks,  in  ditferunt 
articles  of  diet,  more  particularly  in  oat  bread. 

The  ‘  Form  of  the  Head  ’  is  considered  in  the  next  section, 
as  occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the  brain ;  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  its  position,  upon  the  form  and  carriage  of  the 
body,  is  discussed.  But  l)r.  J.  does  not  gaiti  much  in  regard 
to  his  main  object,  by  supposing  the  enlargement  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cranium  to  be  owing  to  the  fulcrum, 
(vviiich  he  assumes  to  be  situated  in  a  line  between  the 
orifices  of  the  cars),  being  placed  farther  forwards,  in  Negroes 
than  in  Furojicans ;  for  this  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the  ear 
must  be  of  the  same  value,  for  specific  distinction,  as  the  form 
oi  the  head  whicli  he  supposes  it  to  occasion. 

In  Sections  10  and  11,  under  the  title,  ‘On  the  Influence 
of  the  Brain  on  tlie  Character,’  our  author  treats  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  iiiiiul,  or  intellectual  faculty,  from  animal  life, 
in  which  he  includes  the  appetites  and  passions;  and  of  the 
influence  which  the  latter  has  on  the  former,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  necessity  of  attention  properly  to  modify  its  reaction  ; 
drawing  some  of  his  principal  arguments  from  idiocy  and  niad« 
ness,  d'he  expression, — ‘  Animah  are  never  Jnad^  their  diseases 
hear  no  analogy  to  insanity.  A  human  being,  labouring  under 
canine  madness,  does  not  lose  his  reason,’  p.  108, — might  be 
interpreted  as  rather  Hibernian. 

The  observations  on  the  Forehead,  in  the  12th  section, 
introduce  a  chapter  on  Physiognomy  ;  in  which,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  succeeding  ones,  the  author  combats  Lavater’s 
hypothesis,  that  this  science  is  founded  on  the  form  of  the 
Ik)hc.  'The  existence  of  the  science,  he  thinks  proved,  by  its 
being  generally  exercised  as  an  art ;  and  he  makes  it  the 
pHrent  of  afi'ection  and  love  (of  which  consecpiently  the  blind 
must  he  incapable.)  ‘  But  lie  asserts,  in  contradiction  to  La- 
vater,  tliat 

‘  Every  passion,  every  sentiment,  has  its  own  appropriate  expression, 
and  every  set  of  features  is  capable  of  conveying  them  ;  and  that  there- 
tore  the  ^ard  and  immoveable  parts  of  the  face  cannot  be  the  chief  study  of 
the  physiognomist.  The  forehead,  which  is  Lavater's  leading  feature* 
may  be  covered,  witliout  the  expression  of  the  countenance  being  lost.' 
p.  123. 

*  In  the  view  I  take  of  the  subject,  every  human  countenance  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  expressing  every  human  feeling.  The  face  of  man  is  alike  an  in  Jc.x 
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of  the  mind  and  of  the  passions  ;  but  the  countenance  of  a  wise  man 
alwayi  expressive  of  wisdom  ;  his  thoughts  be  occupied  on  tnflet|% 
he  may  sorrowful*  or  some  passion  may  rume  his  mind,  and  as  ii 
state  of  the  mind  so  will  be  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  Wiido^ 
has  iuown  proper  character  ;  it  is  independent  of  any  set  of  fcaturrt;  % 
does  not  court  beauty  or  shun  its  opposite.  Expression  is  the  pro^ 
study  of  the  physiognomist ;  it  is  the  science  of  physiognomy,  fjf 
beauty,  the  honor,  and  the  excellency  of  the  human  countenance,  cot. 
sist  in  its  being  an  index  of  the  heart  and  of  the  understanding.*  p.  i24. 

Dr.  Jarrold  .set  ins  to  us  not  to  discriminate  sufticiently  be. 
tween  the  momentary  expression y  and  the  permanent  characta^ 
of  the  countenance.  It  cannot  he  supposed  that  the  boot 
should  indicate  the  sudden  emotions  of  the  mind  ;  hut  if  it 
he  susceptible  of  iiiipressitin  from  a  vein  that  passes  ot-ei 
It,  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  the  gravitation  of  the 
Iluid  which  it  contains, —  how  can  we  assert  that  it  is  b- 
capable  of  alteration  from  the  exertions  of  those  softer  parts 
which  more  immediately  expri  ss  the  feelings,  or  of  thoy 
organ.s  of  the  brai  i,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Gall’s  theorj, 
those  feelings  primarily  express  themselves  ?  \Vc  are  rather 
led  to  snppose,  that  whatever  expression  is  most  frequeittlv 
made  use  of,  or  in  other  words  is  characteristic  of  any  per¬ 
son,  will  in  time  produce  a  definiK!  ellect  upon  the  skull,  and 
thus  imprint  a  physiognomical  character  upon  it.  A  transient 
emotion  will  certainly  not  he  expressed  by  a  corresponding 
change  ir.  the  lorni  of  the  hone;  hut  a  transient  emotion  is 
very  dilVerent  from  a  settled  character.  I’he  Negro  skull  is 
not  necessarily  incapable  of  hearing  these  physiognomicil 
symbols  ;  though  it  may  he  of  a  form  less  advantageous  for 
exhibiting  tliem,  than  tlie  Kuropean. 

W  e  alM»  tliink  onr  author  incorrect,  in  ronfonnding 
*  beaut f  and  Ui^veedblc  t.vpressiony  as  synonymous  terms;  when 
he  accounts  for  tin*  Mipcrior  excellence  of  shape  among  the 
Greeks,  hv  some  very  extravagant  emomiums  on  their  su 
pi*rior  knowledge  and  virtue. 

*  They  surpi'sscd  us  in  personal  beauty  because  they  surpassed  us  ii 
knowledge  i  our  vices  are  concealed,  but  tlicir  virtues  \sere  public;  they 
were  superstitious,  but  wc  are  bigoted  ;  they  enquired  for  some  new 
tiling,  some  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  ;  we  enquirt 
atter  that  which  is  old.  Beauty  or  ugliness  of  the  person  resides  «• 
sentiafly  in  the  character ;  exalt  the  one,  and  it  beautifies  the  other.’ 
p.  1‘27. 

Beauty  of  the  figure  and  face,  however  impossible  it  nia 
hi*  to  determine  upon  an  Ideal  (for  this  we  apjirehend  Dr., 
means  by  ‘  imaginary  ideas  of  beauty’),  implies  simiethin 
>cry  distinct  from  the  exjircssion  of  caiidonr  of  soul,  wlijcu 
may  beam  in  the  countenance  wherever  it  exists  in  the  cht* 
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The  rounder  orbit  of  the  Negro  eye,  our  author  explains  in 
the  I4th  section,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  form  of  the 
occiput : 

*  The  upper  part  of  the  cye-iocket  supports  the  brain  ;  in  infancy  it  is 
foh  snd  pliant  similar  to  the  other  bones  of  the  system,  and  yields  on 
prftture,  and  thus  their  form  is  accounted  for.  Where  the  pressure  is 
lauli,  the  rounduess  which  is  common  at  birth  to  both  Europeans  and 
Afn^Si  and  I  mi^ht  add,  to  the  whole  animal  creation,  is  but  little 
intemipted,  and  continues  through  life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  which 
tiupe  is  most  desirable.’  p.  133. 

The  form  of  the  nose  is  accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  in 
a  similar  inanucr : 

« The  African  face  being  an  inclined  plane,  the  nose  lodges  on  this 

e,  and  presses  with  its  whole  weight  on  the  bones  below.  On  the 
pean  face  the  nose  does  not  press,  it  does  not  incline  towards  the 
fice,  but  in  a  different  direction  ;  were  it  to  fall  as  it  gravitates,  it  would 
fill  in  a  right  line  to  the  earth  ;  the  nose  of  an  African  is  supported  by 
the  face,  and  would  fall  obliquely.*  p. 

The  size  of  the  clieek  bones,  in. which  all  nations  surpass 
our  own,  he  attributes  to  the  greater  exercise  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  them  ;  and  contends  for  their  equal  value,  in 
physiognomy,  vvi»h  the  forehead. 

There  is  gn‘at  beauty,  perhaps  there  is  also  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  truth,  in  the  following  remarks,  which  arise  out  of 
a  consideration  of  the  jaw  and  its  muscles. 

I  ‘  Illegitimate  children,’  he  says,  ‘  are  their  mother’s  shame ;  she  feels  them 
ii  such  ;  and  this  feeling  is,  in  some  instances,  at  the  moment  of  the  child’s 
existence  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  But  if  it  be  once  placed  to  her 
breast,  passion  flows  with  her  milk,  and  the  infant  is  secure  from  injury  ; 
she  can  bear  the  shame,  she  can  endure  reproach,  she  can  suffer  want<— hut 
she  cannot  wish  her  child  were  dead  ;  much  less  can  she  be  its  murderer. 
1  have  always  pitied  the  mother  who  suffered  death  for  the  murder  of  her 
infant ;  she  sought  to  conceal  her  shame,  and  she  was  not  checked  by 
rutural  affection,  for  it  was  not  yet  in  existence  ;  it  is  unlike  in  its  na- 
tare  every  other  kind  of  murder.’  p.  16(). 

He  coiicluiles  his  consideration  of  the  Form  of  the  Body, 
'liih  the  Hair,  its  distinction  from  W  ool,  and  the  varieties  to 
^hich  it  is  liable. 

I  he  Colour  of  the  Skin  forms  tlic  second  part  of  the  w  ork  ; 
•t  least  so  we  infer  from  an  introductory  section,  and  the 
I  umbers  of  ilie  divisions  recommencing.  'The  objections,  al- 
*  stated  with  respect  to  the  whole  work,  apply  more  par- 
^cuiarly  to  this  part.  The  length  to  which  it  is  extended 
I'i  indeed  excused  by  the  author  ;  .yet  the  results  of  his  dis- 
uidtioiis  are  scarcely  valuable  enough  lo  reward  the  labour  of 
allowing  him  through  upwards  of  eighty  tedious  pages  ;  and 
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we  iMust  confess  that  the  new  .hypotheses  with  wliich  u*- 
are  abundantly  stored  by  no  means  aiininish  their  dulne«. 

The  sun  is  regarded  by  Dr.  J.  as  the  primary  cause  of 
colour  of  the  human  skin. 

‘  But  we  have  made  but  little  progn  ss/  continues  be,  ‘  In  our  en^ 
if  we  say  it  is  the  sun  which  produces  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Howi 
tpci  ate  r  It  does  not  turn  maible  black,  ’^nieie  is  nothing  in  it^ 
communicates  colour.  It  does  not  soil  or  blacken,  like  the  foul  air 
ilighland  cottage.  It  bleaches  the  dead  fibres  of  vegetables,  which 
being  brown  become  white.  It  must  therefore  exert  some  other  lull 
on  the  living  body  than  tliat  which  it  cxcits  on  the  dead.  What  isthi 
6uence  ?  The  sun  performs  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  a 
hut  other  agents  are  necessary  ;  moisture  is  necessary.  Every  summer 
not  equally  alter  our  complexions  ;  in  one  we  become  browner  tliao  ii 
ther.  Ji  it  the  hottest  to  which  wc  are  indebted  for  tlie  deepest^ 
No  ;  but  that  which  is  die  wettest.  Children  play  uncovered  with  in] 
change  in  tlreir  complexions,  while  the  sun  shines  without  a  cload, 
they  do  when  tiieir  faces  are  occasionally  vet  with  rain.’p.  188. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  dirtmuit  clfccts  produced 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  that  of  a  culinarj*  fire,  two  seci’ 
are  introduced  ou  the  sun’s  influcuce.  \\  liether  these  *p 
tluit  tlie  cxperiuieius  of  Count  Rumford  require  to  be 
considered  ;  and  that  tlie  term  caloric,  'which  the  Fn 
chemists  have,  with  so  much  assiduity,  imposed  upon  sci«c 
must  be  erased,  as  conveying  an  erroneous  sentiment,’  we“ 
not  presume  to  decide ;  l)ut  we  are  jicrfectly  convinced 
tlie  chapteis  in  (jtiestiou  stand  in  very  great  need  of  rr 
(irratuWy  and  iliai  their  erasure  would  be  far  from  dimini 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work.  If  the  lieat  of  the  sunc 
naturally  produced  the  temperature  of  3(X)  degrees  of  F 
reulieit’s  thermometer,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  little  tiici 
or  an  uceideniai  spark  u'ould  kindle  a  llamc,  in  iniiUfi 
rireumstanced,  aiul  spread  devastation  through  a  countn, 
easily  as  if  the  heat  .IkkI  been  jiroduced  by  an  ord inary » 
And  if  a  log  of  w<uid,  exposed  to  200  degrees  of  Fahreni 
Irom  an  ariilicial  lire,  would  be  conv(Mted  into  tbarcoil) 
Dr.  asserts;  the  reason  why  the  sun’s  lieat  has  never) 
cdeeteil  the  same,  may  rather  more  reasonably  be  tb 
owing  to  xUii  iuipossihilifjj  of  exposing  wood  for. any 
ot  lime  to  sncli  a  solar  tempi*ratnre,  than  to  the  sun 
^  a  fire  Zi'liich  hums  not.'  'Fhe  expUnled  hypothesis  ot  tb< 
])araiio!i  of  tl:e  rays  of  licat  and  light  bv  the  prism,  cnakifl 
him  to  surmount  tlie  ditbculty  of  accounting  for  the  c0 
bustion  of  substances  by  means  of  a  burning  glass;  but 
flic  rays  of  the  sun  should  burny  wlion  refracted,  while i 
ppw  rni  fire  whvu  reflected,  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  discover, — 
is  evidently  implied  in  the  assertions,  tliat  the  solar  r»)> 
i:\  order  to  coinnuinicatc  heat,  ‘  iiui.st  be  obstructed^ 
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in  op>Q^^  reflected,’  and  ‘  the  j^eater  llie  heat  of 

^  sun,  the  less  is  the  danger  of  fire.’  We  willhigly  allow 
that  the  ravs  of  the  sun  produce  etfects,  particularly  on  or- 
anic  beings,  not  to  be  iiniratcd  by  artificial  fire  ;  and  will 
ven  believe,  that  tlie  eflect  upon  the  vessels,  which  secrete 
the  rfte  viKCOsimiy  belongs  to  this  class  :  but  Dr.  J.  must  ex¬ 
cuse  us  from  concluding,  on  this  account,  that  there  is  a 
plurality  of  species  in  the  genus  Heat,  whatever  Tanetics. 
may  exist.  Tiie  immediate  cause  of  the  colour  of  the.  hair, 
the  eyes,  the  skin,  atid  the  blood,  is  sunpdsed  to  be  iron  ;  and 
tk  rays  of  tlie  smu  are  su]}posed  to  call  it  forth,  by  ukcans  of 
saoisture  as  a  kind  of  mordant.  The  Negro  colour,  the 
Doctor  contends,  is  the  most  perfect,  because  capable  of 
enduring  all  climates,  though  particularly  adupmd  to  the 
KHTul  Ai)tie.  And  since  the  want  of  a  skin,  properly  form- 
fd  Ibr  the  climute,  is  tlie  source  of  numberless  maladies 
and  inconveniences,  he  exhorts  new  settlers  in  America  to 
ensure  a  covering  of  suitable  texture!  to  tlicir  families,  by 
marrying  people  of  colour. 

OGservations  on  the  colour  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
America,  none  of  whom  are  black,  and  that  of  ilic  iiilia- 
biunu  of  high  nortiiern  latitudes,  conclude  the  discussion  :  and 
the  volume  closes  with  a  ju^t  tribute  to  those  illustrious  iiicn 
hIio  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  aho- 
iitiun  of  the  slave  trade.  We  purposely  omitted  mention* 
iiig,  during  tlie  course  of  onr  remarks,  a  subordinate  aim  which 
Dr.  J.  has  in  view  in  tliis  publication  :  *  to  call  the  attention 
of  paroiiis  to  those  means  by  whicli  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  ibcir  offspring  may  be  improved.’  In  reference  to  this 
lubjcct,  frequent  observations  relating  to  physical  education 
are  interspersed  tlirough  his  work  ;  and  occasionally  severe 
kirictures  arc  j)assed,  on  the  modes  which  now  prevail.  Some 
wc  rather  extravagant,  but  many  are  certainly  iuclicious, 
and  they  imiformly  evince  a  sincere  desire  of  bencliting 
luunkind  in  general.  We  select  two  specimens. 

*  In  the  education  of  children,  advice  is  given,  excellent  for  its  wisdom, 
•wf  excellent  also  for  the  style  and  manner  in  which  it  it  coinmnni- 
cat^:  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  understanding,  to  kci*p  the  paitions  in 
•ubjtttion  ;  the  force  of  the  truth,  and  the  excellency  of  the  advice, 
"e  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  little  ones,  in  a  transport  of  pleasure, 
pronounce  in  favor  of  virtue.  But  no  steps  are  taken  that  the  body 
ihall  co-opiTate  with  the  mind  ;  and  until  fiiis  is  done  eminence  can- 
Dot  be  gj'iined  ;  and,  I  believe,  in  most  instanco',  the  voice  of  reason 
*od  of  consicicnce  will  be  hushed  hy  the  swell  of  passion.  It  is  in 
^•nn  to  recommend  chastity,  and  at  the  same  lime  suffer  indolence, 
allow  full  and  luxurious  living;  the  plainest  food  is  fittest  for  youth, 
ai  it  regards  the  health  and  ilic  character.  It  is  in  vain  to  exjpect  o 
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iweetnfM  of  disposition,  if  a  churl  is  made  the  only  companion.  Itiiil 
Tain  to  advise  the  ffoveming  of  any  passion,  if  care  be  not  taken  thsti^l 
not  indamed.  We  pay  too  little  respect  to  our  youth,  even  as  their 
risers ;  and  we  are  shamefully  culpable  in  not  recommending  such  a  ahl 
of  living  as  shall 'render  the  observance  of  the  advice  that  is  gives  kil 
difficult.*  pp.  108. — 109.  | 

*  The  true  end  of  education  is,  to  stock  the  memory  with  proigK 
sentiments,  and  to  induce  proper  habits;  it  is  to  form  the  misdiB 
thoughtfulness,  and  to  supply  those  materials  which  will  make  iihil 
blessing.  An  immediate  harvest  can  never  be  procured  ;  yet  we  expel 
it  in  education  ;  our  children  must  come  from  school  matured  ;  hot  ^| 
farmer  waits  the  growth  of  the  blade,  and  anticipates  the  quality  of  thi 
crop  from  the  nature  of  the  seed.  We  expect  too  much  of  our  childiel 
and  therefore  we  set  a  value  on  that  which  appears  to  be  something,  I 
is  in  many  cases  worse  than  nothing.  Education  anticipates  the 
man.  1  ask  not  for  the  progress  that  was  made  in  this  branch  of  literati 
or  in  the  other  ;  I  ask  not  for  the  excellency  of  the  dancer, — I  ask  hi 
the  man  ;  and  by  him  1  judge  of  the  care  of  the  parents,  and  theiy| 
of  the  preceptor.  Great  imitative  faculties  arc  not  a  pledge  of  a  ioqi^I 
understanding,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Boys  button  on  the  buskhi  ail 
tread  the  stage,  and  the  crowd  gaze  and  applaud.  The  circumnaal 
ought  not  to  surprise ;  destroy  the  native  diffidence  and  modest?  f  I 
children,  and  a  little  preparation  will  qualify  any  of  them  for  plajnl 
The  newspapers  inform  us,  at  least  once  a  year,  that  the  children  m  mrI 
of  the  first  families  of  the  state,  in  one  ot  the  first  schools  of  the  nail 
acted  a  play,  and  that  they  performed  very  well :  no  person  doubts  hi 
information,  but  what  is  the  result?  Are  not  the  youths,  who  cut  hi 
greatest  figure  on  such  occasions,  more  likely  to  grow  up  into  coxcohil 
rather  than  mature  into  men  ?*  p.  148.  I 

Before  we  dismiss  this  volume,  we  are  obliged  to  pronouwl 
a  very  severe  censure  on  the  unpardonable  carelessness  wiii I 
which  it  is  written.  Such  blunders  as  these, — ‘  that  spewt 
of  man,  which  embrace  the  brute  and  is,  &c.’  (p.  lli),  ‘Tkj 
commission  of  crimes  pervei'ttlw.  judgement.*  (p.  12),  ‘ron  j 
trices*  for  vwtrices  (p.  17.),  ‘  Huay’  for  lla’ny  repeatedljl 
‘  standart’  for  standard  more  than  once ;  some  of  the«| 
.at  least  may  be  charitably  ascribed  to  the  press.  But  tbeffl 
is  a  vast  quantity  of  errors  in  composition,  which  n€C» 
sarily  attach  to  tlic  author;  the  first  paragraph  of  §  7,  affer® 
a  glaring  instance.  One  example  w'ill  shew  that  his 
markable  inattetition  is  not  confined  to  words  merely  ;  ‘  ^ 
meridian  of  London  is  52  degrees  !’  We  wish  our  authority 
his  cause  well  :  we  can  applaud  his  ingenuity,  if  not  jw 
logic  or  his  style;  and  respect  his  intentions,  if  not  rejoKt 
in  his  success  :  we  have  received  both  entertainment  ^ 
instruction  from  his  book,  but  we  must  recommend  tow 
in  case  a  second  edition  should  be  called  for,  to  prune 
reflniulancies  and  supply  deficiencies,  with  a  judicious 
not  timorou'i  hand. 
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Sceotry,  in  America,  at  they  existed  previous  to  the  Revoluuoo.  By 
the  Author  of'  Letters  from  the  Mountains,*  &c.  &c.  12mo.  2  voU. 
pp  3^  34-1*.  Price  lOs.  6d.  boards.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Mrs. 
H’CooL  1808. 

rij  common  hands,  the  undertakinjj  to  write  an  account  of 
the  dame  of  a  country  squire,  who  lived,  half  a  century  since, 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  more  or  less  up  the  Hudson 
river,  and  to  do  this  after  the  writer  has  been  forty  years 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  place  and  the  person,  and  not- 
tfilhstinding  she  was  perhaps  hardly  twelve  years  old  at  the 
lime  of  finally  quitting  them,  would  have  seemed  a  rather 
forlorn  literary  project.  The  present  writer,  however,  was  ad- 
rised  to  such  an  undertaking  by  her  friends ;  and,  in  executing 
it,  has  produced  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  good  while  past.  A  brief  notice  of  the  materials 
composing  it,  will  explain  how  such  a  quality  could  be 
imparted  to  such  a  book,  even  without  any  severe  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  most  enviable  perhaps  of 
all  qualifications  for  making  interesting  books,  is  to  have 
actually  visited  scenes  little  known,  and  seen,  with  an  obser- 
rant  and  reflective  mind,  uncommon  objects  and  transac¬ 
tions. 

The  author  is  well  aware  that  the  great  distance  of  time 
since  she  quitted  America,  and  the  very  early  period  of 
life  at  which  her  observations  were  made,  will  not  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  credit  of  accuracy  in  her  narratives  and 
delineations,  especially  when  it  is  added  that  she  has  not 
the  aid  of  any  written  memorials.  Under  such  circumstances, 
any  moderate  degree  of  truth,  in  the  sketches,  would  imply 
an  extraordinary  prematurity  of  thought  and  tenacity  of 
memory.  But  these  advantages  will  be  amply  and  confi¬ 
dently  attribiiied  to  the  writer,  by  every  one  that  obser\’es 
the  nice  shades  in  her  pictures,  and  the  minute  facts  in 
wme  parts  of  her  record :  while  her  character  will  give  the 
assurance  of  an  uniform  concern  to  preserve  truth  of  re¬ 
presentation.  After  saying  thus  much,  it  is  fair  to  observe, 
ihat  a  certain  fallacy  of  colouring  is  quite  inevitable  in 
such  a  work.  It  is  familiar  to  every  one’s  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  double  deception  in  recollecting,  in  advanced 
We,  the  scenes  and  events  of  childhood  ;  they  presented 
a  deceptive  appearance  at  the  time,  to  a  mind  opening 
to  the  delights  of  existence,  •  exulting  in  the  joys  of  no¬ 
velty,  surprize,  affection,  and  hope,  and  too  ignorant,  and 
too  eagerly  welcoming  a  crowd  of  new  ideas,  to  have 
l^rnt  to  compare,  to*  discriminate,  and  to  suspect ;  and 
ill  the  recollections  in  later  life,  a  second  imposition 
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jbfscs  on  ihc  mind,  in  that  fond  sympathy  with  one's  fon|| 
self,  t!)at  momentary  rccovcrj*  of  juvenile  being,  by 
the  delights  and  the  astonishments  of  the  early  period 
represented  as  more  exquisite  and  profound  tlian  thevw^ 
actually  felt.  I'liis  deception  opcrati's,  in  a  still  grei^ 
degree,  in  the  recollections  of  a  person  who  was  remotd 
from  the  scenes  and  objects  of  early  interest  at  the  ren 
period  of  the  utmost  prevalence  and  enthusiasm  of  that  i 
tcrest,  and  who,  having  never  seen  them  since,  diil  not  goi 
dually  lose  the  emphasis  of  the  feeling  by  familiarity  withi 
objects.  I'o  liuve  grown  forty  years  older  in  the  Iiabiui 
acquaintance  with  things  and  persons  that  delighted  or  aid 
us  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  or  of  similar  things 
persons,  would  have  given  a  vastly  dilTerciit  character  i 
the  remembered  aspects  which  tliosc  objects  presented  d 
us  in  our  youth,  from  that  character  with  which  ihcy  wouli 
be  recalled  to  onr  imagination  as  the  enchanting  fom 
of  a  vision,  which  in  tlie  early  morning  of  onr  life  n 
slmt  up  from  onr  view'  for  ever.  In  this  latter  case,  tk 
retrospections  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Mrs.  Grant  ihevitahlj 
turn  in  some  degree  into  poetry.;  and  in  the  work  before n 
it  could  not  depend  on  her  will,  or  her  nn^st  conscientio^ 
veracity,  to  avoid  a  certain  fulness  of  embellishinent,  ejp 
cially  in  ddineaiing  the  characters  of  lier  early  friends  ni 
neighhonrs,  for  which  her  pencil  might  not  have  foun 
colours  quite  so  rich,  if  her  resilience  had  perinanemii 
continued,  and  this  work  had  been  written,  in  the  stated 
Vermont.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say,  that  there « 
»o  many  lines  firmly  drawn,  and  so  many  things'  true  I 
general  namfe  in  the  represcnitation  of  particulars  ditTern| 
strangely  in  specific  modification  from  wliat  we  liavc  bea 
accustomed  to  witness, 
ilic  substiuitiiil  fide  1  it v 
iiiul  original  series  ot  delineations. 

Notwithstanding  the  new'  and  striking  views  of  naliw 
and  Imman  society  unfohled  in  the  book,  one  of  the  moJ 
interesting  portions  of  its  contents  is  t!ie  account,  inttt'l 
iniagl<*d  with  them,  of  tiie  author’s  early  life  and  feelings 
Her  father  was  a  Scotch  subaltern  officer,  in  a  regiitf 
that  served  many  years  in  America,  in  the  old  times  of  tk 
wars  l)et\voon  the  Britisli  settlements  and  the  French 
Indians  of  (’air.ida.  He  was  accompained  by  Ids  wife  nj* 
daughter,  at  a  lime  when  the  latter  was  too  young  to  rctm 
any  n'lnemhvance  of  lier  native  country  ;  anti .  he.  was  ^ 
tioned  a  good  while  about  Alhauv,  170  miles  north  of  N’* 
Yoik,  and  at  Fort  Oswego  on  lake  Ontario.  At  Alb^ 
they  were  iiitrod»ueed  to  Mrs.  Schuvlcr,  the  widow  of  Colotit^ 


tliat  every  reader  will  he  satisfied  ^ 
of  the  whole  of  this  very  intoresdn| 
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<'huvlcr,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  that  nanie,  who  induced 
ind  accompanied  the  visit  to  England  of  those  Indian 
chiefs,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator  as  one  of  the  nrincipal 
Loudon  shows  of  that  time.  Either  this  elder  Mr.  Schuyler, 
or  his  immediate  ancestors,  had  emigrated  from  Holland, 
a»J  ranl<ed  among  tlu?  most  wealthy  and  respectable  sei- 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  among  the  most 
2c;*louslv  h)}  nl  subjects  of  the  British  government.  As  his 
residence  was  on  tlie  frontier  of  the  country  belonging 
to  the  .Mohawks,  or  Five  Nations,  at  that  time  prohahly 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  aborigines,  he 
was  the  princijial  medium  of  intercouri»c  between  that  for¬ 
midable  coinmuniiy  and  the  province,  and  tlic  principal 
pnv*rvaiive  of  peace  and  amity.  Whim  the  French  in 
Canada  became  powerful  enough,  in  conj unction  with  tho 
Indian  tribes  in  their  alliance,  t»  commence  a  system, 
ind  to  indicate  the  most  ambitious  designs,  of  hostility 
uwl  encroaclnniMit,  it  was  felt  to  be  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  the  province  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Mo- 
I  hawks;  among  whom  tijc  French  inifigiiors,  or  ratln^r  we 
[  should  sav  negoeiators,  liail  already  bei'u  assiduous  to  pro. 
legale  tlie  notion  that  tlie  English  were  a  contemptible 
imion,  a  company  of  mere  trader^;,  inliabiting  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  island.'  Mr.  Schuyler  judged  that  far  the  be>t  ex¬ 
pedient  would  bo  for  a  number  of  the  t^liicfs  tb  visit 
Knjjland,  in  order  to  have  immediate  ciidenco  of  its  power 
and  magnificence,  and  to  receive  the  respectful  attentions 
its  government.  It  was  found  very  difficiilt  to  persuade 
I  them  to  this  undertaking;  but  at  length  they  consented,  on 
I  the  positive  condition  that  their  ‘  brother  Pliilip,  who  never 
told  a  lie,  nor  spoke  without  thinking’,  should  accompany 
t’lcni,  with  whicli  he  reluciantl}*  complied.  'Hie  measure 
bad  ilu;  ilesired  elVect ;  the  sachems  wen;  kindly  and  re- 
s|)‘;ctrnllv  treated  by  queen  Anne  and  all  her  court;  on  t!i(‘ir 
T  Uirri  lo  America"  they  called  a  solemn  coiuieil  of  their 
nation,  and  made  such  representations,  that  the  Mohawks 
continued  the  firm  allies  of  the  British  State  and  settlers, — 
liirouyh  their  intercourse  with  whom  however  their  numbers 
and  their  independence  were  gradually  diminLshiiig,  till, 
bv  the  time  that  tlie  English  power  was  annihilated,  tficy 
bad  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance.  In  cfescrihing 
tbe  reception  of  the  chiefs  in  Engliuid,  the  WTiter  inakci 
!>oine  very  just  remarks  on  the*  proper  mode  of  treating 
observant  and  thoughtful  barbarians,  such  as  ihoic  were, 
'vlien  they  happen  to  visit  a  civilised  country. 

The  understanding  and  the  virtues  of  ^Ir.  Schuyler  must 
^uve*  been  of  a  very  high  order  of  excellence ;  and  these 
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qualities  appear  to  have  been  inherited  by  his  son, 
husband  oi  the  lady  who  makes  so  distinguished  a 
in  this  work.  He  became,  in  liis  turn,  the  chief  m:u^l 
and  conciliator  between  the  province,  and  the  race 
saw  their  ancient  empire  of  woods  suffering  an  unceaabri 
and  progressive  invasion  by  the  multiplying  colony 
strangers.  In  these  and  all  his  other  benevolent  emplo\.B 
ments,  he  had  a  most  able  coadjutor  in  his  wife;  who  will 
his  cousin,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  been  educated  hi 
his  father,  whose  fond  partiality  she  had  early  engage^  hi 
extraordinary  indications  of  intelligence  and  worth.  It  wal 
not  very  long  after  this  lady  became  a  widow,  and  wlml 
she  was  past  the  age  of  sixty,  that  our  author  was  intn.1 
duced  into  her  house,  wliere  her  reflective  disposition, fel 
passion  for  reading,  and  the  interest  she  took  in  listeniofi 
to  the  conversation  of  elder  people,  soon  rendered  her 
great  favourite.  She  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  intimacjl 
and  confidence,  that  Mrs.  Schuyler,  when  not  engaged  il 
important  affairs,  would  spend  hours  in  conversing  iridi 
lier  and  instructing  her,  and  in  some  of  these  convem  I 
tions  would  relate  to  her  many  particulars  of  her  own  tusl 
tory’,  of  that  of  her  deceased  relatives,  and  that  of  tk| 
colony  :  hence  the  writer  became  qualified  to  relate  ^’ariott| 
transactions  in  the  family,  and  in  the  province,  of  a  perk 
antecedent  to  her  personal  knowledge. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  an  ample  description  of  the 
town  of  Albany  and  its  vicinity  ;  the  site,  the  surrounding 
country,  the  romantic  recesses  between  the  hills,  the  bank 
of  the  great  river  Hudson,  the  manners  of  the  inhabiunts, 
and  their  whole  social  economy,  as  all  these  things  appeared 
to  the  author,  are  exhibited  in  the  most  lively  and  pic¬ 
turesque  manner  ;  and  the  whole  forms,  to  us,  a  surprisingh 
outlandish  scene.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  anyjw 
idea  of  this  most  interesting  description  ;  but  the  following 
arc  some  of  its  prominent  features.  The  children  and  youn^ 
people,  beginning  as  early  as  the  age  of  six  or  scvcb, 
were  formed,  by  themselves  as  it  should  seem,  (it  doe 
not  appear  that  they  were  allotted  by  their  parents)  into 
a  number  of  little  classes  or  companies  for  the  mere  pot- 
poses  of  friendship  and  co-operation  in  pursuits  and  aInns^ 
ments ;  each  company  consisting  of  an  equal  nnmber  cf 
hoys  and  girls,  acknowledging  one  of  their  number  of  caefc 
sex,  as  leaders,  and  holding  a  kind  of  convivial  meeting  < 
particular  times  in  the  year.  Witliin  these  companies  begtt 
very  early  those  attachments  which  commonly  led  to  nut- 
riage,  and  it  w  as  regarded  as  not  very  honourable  to  mint 
out  of  the  company.  In  a  new  and  rising  settlement  ^ 
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Tparriages  were  of  course  very  early,  often  when  the  parties 
had  not  passed  the  age  of  sixteen  ‘or  seventeen.  .When 
a  vooth  was  anxious  to  attain  this  object,  the  usual  ex- 
peciient  for  providing  the  requisite  resources  was  to  go  on 
a  trading  adventure  among  the  Indian  nations;  his  father 
furnishing  him  with  a  canoe,  and  money  for  lading  it  with 
the  articles  most  in  reijnest  among  those  tribes.  A  most 
entertaining  account  is  given  of  the  usual  severe  toils  and 
hazards  of  this  enterprise  ;•  and  of  the  strange  transformation 
of  the  boy  inti>  the  gravity,  the  prmlence,  and  the  dignified 
deporlmeut  of  the  man,  wliich  is  often  effected  by  the 
nre,  the  foresight,  the  self-command,  and  the  courage 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  exert  during  even  one 
expedition  of  this  kind.  Wlicn  the  young  |)eople  rasidy 
married  before  any  provision  had  been  made,  the  parents 
of  both  the  parties  very  comjmsedly  met  in  consultation, 
and  the  family  that  happened  to  itave  the  more  properly 
took  the  young  pair  home;  the  young  man  then  coniincnceJ 
his  trading  expeditions,  and  the  young  people  and  the  old 
people  often  coiuitmed  to  live  together  with  mutual  satis- 
faction  niatiy  years  after  they  had  ample  means  for  a  separate 
competency,  the  ancients  being  as  fond  of  tiieir  grandchildren 
as  they  had  ever  been  of  their  own.  All  the  families  had 
negroes,  but  these  slaves  were  treated  with  as  much  kindness 
as  if  they  had  been  equals  ;  they  were  bred  u[)  in  the  house, 
ami  their  mothers  haa  very  great  iiitl nonce,  not  to  say  au¬ 
thority,  in  the  family,  and  over  their  master’s  children.  Wlieu 
a  nei;ro  child  was  a  few  years  old,  it  was  formally  given 
to  one  of  the  children  of  the  family,  who  was  thencefortli 
considered  as  its  master  or  mistress,  and  its  patron  and 
friend  ;  the  two  children  grew  up  in  the  most  affectionate 
habits,  and  there  were  iimumerablc  instances  of  the  negro 
young  men  braving  the  uiost  extreme  perils  to  defend  or 
their  young  masters.  Yet  all  this  time  there  was, 
in  the  whites,  an  invariable  perfect  conviction  of  a  va.st  and 
in>U|)t*rahle  barrier  being  placed  bv  nature  between  them 
and  the  African  race ;  this  feeling  operated  so  power- 
f'illy,  tliat,  before  the  arrival  of  British  troops  in  Albany, 
^nly  out!  mulatto  was  remembered  to  have  been  born  there, 
^nd  he  was  regardeil  as  an  anomalous  and  almost  a  monstroiii 
creatine.  Almost  the  wholV  of  the  inhabitants  are  represented 
io  huve  been  orderly,  industrious,  friendly,  and  in  ’short 
exceedingly  pure  in  their  general  morals;  rhe  correctness 
of  the  description,  as  to  one  branch  of  morals  at  least,  is 
*tro?]gly  supported  by  the  very  curious  account  of  the 
?‘‘^o^u^htnent,  the  general  mortification,  and  the  alarm,  caused 
in  the  town  by  a  sintrle  instance  of  ^cducticn  in  one  of 
Vol.  Y.  ^  ^  N 
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the  midJling  families,  and  tliis  was  effected  by  a  British  office 
who  was  entertained  there.  As  an  odd  exception  to  tie 
general  character  of  virtue  and  good  order,  the  writer  bo. 
nestly  mentions  a  custom  similar  to  one  tliat  prevailed  b 
Sparta,  a  licensed  practice  of  petty  thefts  among  the  youoi 
men.  It  was  recjuisite  to  lake  the  utmost  care  of  pigs  ^ 
poultry,  while  all  other  things  might  l)e  left  exposed  with  entif 
safety.  It  was  thought  fair  to  belabour  the  thief,  if  catjgb 
in  the  fact  ;  but  no  real  criminality  seems  to  have  beet 
imputed  to  it;  it  was  considered  as  an  established  priti. 
lege  of  the  youth,  and  all  hut  the  gravest  part  ot  tk 
community  were  too  willitig  to  applaud  the  most  dexterott 
performer  for  such  iugenions  tricks  as  those  of  which  ov 
author  relates  one  or  two.  I'he  young  men  were  not  allowed 
to  join  in  these  frolics,  as  they  were  called,  after  iber 
were  married,  w  liich  to  some  of  them  is  said  to  .  have  been  no 
small  mortification. 

'riie  young  people,  tliough  brought  up  to  acejuire  so  eaiii 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  independence,  jinictised  the  greitti 
deference  to  their  parents.  Law  or  punishment  was  scaredt 
ever  heard  of  in  tiie  town.  In  the  rare  ctise  of  a  negii 
proving  incorrigibly  refractory,  he  was  sold  to  Jamaica;^ 
this  transaction  excited  a  far  more  melancholy  emotion  b 
the  whole  population,  than  the  execution  of  a  dozen  criiw- 
nals  at  once  excites  in  our  metropolis.  'Fhe  description  b 
the  summer  excursions  of  the  people  of  Albany,  leads  usiift 
the  most  delightful  scenes  of  wildness  and  simplicity,  ui 
displays^  that  romantic  mixture  of  cultivated  and  nuc* 
vihsed  life,  (though  w  ith  a  preponderance  of  the  former)  id 
that  contrast  of  garden  with  boundless  forest,  w  hich  must  b 
a  transient  state  of  moral  and  physical  nature  in  any  country. 

A  sufheient  number  of  specific  facts  are  given,  to  attest  lb 
truth,  in  substance,  of  our  author’s  representation  of  lb 
virtuous  and  happy  condition  of  this  community  ;  but  lh« 
are  also  some  other  facts  tending  to  prove  that  tlieir  praba 
arc  a  little  indebted  to  the  rekindling  glow  of  the 
primeval  fancy  and  sensibility.  For  at  the  period  to  which  lb 
*  description  relates,  the  settlement  had  been  a  good  wkb 
infested  by  something  beyond  all  comparison  more  per®* 
clous  ih.in  the  wolves  of  the  desert ;  by  the  military  ft* 
Europe,  whose  officers  had  taken  indefatigable  pains  tob* 
prave  the  notions,  manners,  and  morals  of  the  young  people^- 
a  much  more  easy  ex]»loit  than  to  vanquish  the  FrencD^ 
the' Indians  on  the  lakes.  By  a  varnish  of  elegance  andaft^ 
of  gaiety,  by  ridicule  of  the  primitive  habits  of  the  old  sobe 
sided  settlers,  and  an  ostentation  of  knowing  the  worW,  A 
ai  last  by  the  iatroductioa  of  balla  iu;d  plays,  they 
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a  mania  in  the  voung  people,  which  drove  them  to  rush 
into  dissipation  like  a  torrent,  in  scorn  of  the  authority  and 
remonstrances  of  the  elder  inhabitants,  and  reduced  their 
rcalous,  affectionate,  but  too  sensitive  and  self-important 
minister,  to  a  melancholy  which  was  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed  him  to  a  voluntary  death.  All  tliis  had  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  our  author’s  residence;  and  though  the 
phaMizy  liad  in  a  good  measure  subsided,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  it  could  have  left  a  state  of  manners  altogether  so 
unsophisticated  as  our  autlior  would  represent. 

In  describing  the  comfortable  situation  of  the  negroes 
in  tins  settlement,  she  by  no  means  aims  at  raising  any 
plea  for  the  slave-trade  or  slavery  ;  she  means  merely  to 
slate  the  fact,  that  in  Albany  thpy  were  kindly  treated  and 
comparatively  happy.— We  must  notice  the  striking  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  sentence  (I.  48)  in  which  she  says 
that  ‘  two  or  three  slaves  were  tlie  greatest  number  that 
each  family  ever  possessed,’  and  her  mention  in  another  place 
that  Mrs.  Schuyler  had  eleven,  and  her  information  that 
each  cliild  of  a  family  had  an  appropriated  negro. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  any  abstract  of  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Schuyler.  She  was  evidently  an  extraordinary 
and  a  most  estimable  person  ;  and  though  so  few  of  us  ever 
beard  of  her  before,  her  fame,  during  ner  time,  was  spread 
over  the  northern  provinces  of  America,  and  far  among  the 
savage  tribes  ;  nor  should  we  have  ventured  to  gainsay,  it  her 
biograpiier  had  asserted  that  the  qqeen  of  Sheba,  even  after 
her  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was  less  qualified  to  counsel  or  to 
govern  than  this  lady.  She  was  consulted  by  traders,  planters, 
governors,  and  generals ;  she  was  revered  by  soldiers,  by  Indians, 
by  missionaries,  and  even  by  the  most  depraved  persons  that 
ever  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  acquaintance,  rerhaps  the 
only  man  that  ever  offered  her  an  insult  was  General  Lee,  at 
that  time  a  captain  in  the  English  service,  who,  in  marching 
paNt  lier  estates  towards  Ticondcroga,  hastily  and  harshly 
demanded  certain  supplies  for  the  troops,  which  she  would 
have  been  of  all  |>ersons  the  readiest  to  furnish  voluntarily ; 
but  when  he  was  brought  back  wounded  from  the  fatal  attack 
on  that  fortress,  and  kindly  accommodated  and  attended  in  her 
bouse  till  his  rccoverVi  *  he  swore,  in  his  vehement  manner, 
fhat  he  was  sure  there*  would  be  a  place  reserved  for  Madame 
in  heaven,  though  no  other  woman  should  be  there,  and  that 
bt  should  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  share  her  final 
J^iny.’  Both  during  the  colonel’s  life,  and  after  she  was 
Ifft  alone,  her  house  was  the  grand  centre  of  attraction  to  all 
in  the  province  who  were  devising  any  thing  for  the 
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puhlic  welfare,  or  had  even  difficult  private  affairs  of  io. 
jiortiince  on  their  hands  ;  nor  can  we  refuse  to  believe  thn 
it  was  well  worth  their  while  to  travel  very  many  ieagoet 
even  over  snow  and  ice,  to  take  the  benefit  of  so  mod 
cool  and  comprehensive  prudence  as  our  author  (though 
youn^  an  observer  when  residin^j  there)  has  ^iveii  us  de 
means  of  hein^  assured  they  w'ould  find  in  that  house. 

A  great  numlicr  of  pleasing  details,  some  of  them  very 
curious,  are  given  of  the  domestic  system,  the  hospitalitiej, 
the  young  inmates  entertained  and  educated  in  the  femilv, 
the  maimers  of  the  negr«=ies,  and  the  agricultural  arran^. 
nienls.  Kvi-ry  thing  relating  to  Mrs.  Schuylefs  yicrsonal  cb. 
racter  and  liahits,  is  extremely  interesting  ;  and  we  do  na 
believe  that  any  of  her  iViends  could  have  given  a  mote 
lively  description  of  her  manners,  or  a  stronger  exhibitioa 
of  the  leading  principles  of  hcT  cluiractcr,  her  emin^ 
sound  judgement,  her  inci^ssantly  active  l>eneficence,  and i 
is  very  gratifying  to  add,  her  hahitnal  piety.  Her  literm 
attainments  wen*,  for  such  a  state  of  society,  respectable;  th 
could  speak  scvtTal  of  tlic  KurojKxm  languages,  and  U 
read  the  best  Knglisli  authors  of  the  popular  class  :  she  alwan 
«*ontiuueil  tt»  read  as  much  as  the  verv  .active  economy  oftr 
life  would  permit.  Hut  tlio  wisdom  which  commaiKlcd  soct 
gi’iieral  respect  was  chiefiy  the  result  of  a  long  cxerciy 
of  a  vigorous  understanding  on  practical  alfairs  amt  realcb 
racters,  aided  too,  as  we  must  have  it,  and  as  Mrs.  Cm 
indeed  represents,  hy  the  society  of  her  enlightened  bu- 
hand  ;  wlm  was  considerably  her  senior,  and  was  also  strew- 
onsly  occupied,  during  his  whole  life,  in  promoting  ik 
piihiic  good.  'They  are  d^scrihed  ns  having  been  congwii 
in  a  \<*rv  uncommon  degree  ;  their  long  union  was  eminent^ 
iiappv,  and  tlic  manner  in  which  the  survivor  at  once  evincei 
jiul  endeavoured  to  conceal,  the  <*xcesscs  of  her  grief  fc 
the  loss,  was  more*  allied  to  poetry  tlian  probably  any  thb 
that  happened  before  or  alter  in  the  back  settlements  of  Nt* 
York. 

Having  no  clnldrt  n  of  her  own,  this  lady  in  cfft*ct  adop** 
a  great  number  of  children,  in  sncna:ssion,  partly  tliosef 
lier  ndnliims;  but  in  directing  their  eilucation  she  did  n* 
like  divers  scusibie  ladies  that  we  have  heard  of,  sutfor  bf 
whole  time  and  attention  to  he  engrossed  by  it,  and 
the  error  into  a  merit.  She  knew  that  a  matron  lessens  b* 
i  nportance  in  the  estimate  of  children,  by  appearing  to  b 
ulwavs  at  their  service;  siie  felt  that  a  constant  course* 
intellectual  and  religions  disci])line  ivas  due  to  her  own 
a  id  that  a  person  of  sense  and  property  has  also  duties 
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morf  general  nature,  thiUi  those  relating  exclusively  to  her 
own  iiniiietiiate  circle. 

Wliatwc  should  deem  perhaps  the  principal  fault  of  the 
l)Ook,  is  too  much  length  of  detail  concerning  the  num:> 
rous  collateral  relations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler.  Kxcept 
in  the  instance  of  the  widow  of  that  gentlemairs  brother,  it 
\i  iin[)OSsible  to  take  iniich  interest  in  a  long  and  perplexing 
enumeration  of  persons  and  personal  histories,  of  no  import¬ 
ance  in  themselves,  and  serving  only  to  spread  out,  but  to 
spread  out  by  interrupting  and  dispersing,  tlie  memoir  of 
liic  principal  character;  the  accident  of  tlieir  being  related 
to  lier,  forming  the  sole  claim  of  most  of  them  to  be  so 
much  as  mentioned. 

Before  the  contest  between  the  American  States  and  the 
Mother  Country  had  taken  a  very  serious  turn,  Mrs.  S.  with 
many  other  intelligent  colonists,  felt  a  perfect  conviction  that 
die  connexion  could  not  continue  long,  and  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  useless  to  both  countries  while  it  lasted.  Slie  rvitained 
however  much  of  the  ancient  attachmettt  to  Knglaiid ;  but 
was  too  highly  respected  by  both  parties  to  expoi  ieiice  any 
imliguity,  or  material  inconvenience,  in  the  military  compe¬ 
tition  of  which  she  lived  to  see  the  commenciMueiit,  but  net 
the  close:  she  died  in  1783  or  1789,  not  much  short  of  the 
age  of  eighty. 

I’he  house  of  this  distinguished  family  having  been  fro-  ■ 
quented  by  the  principal  commanders  in  the  (Canadian  wars, 
short  sketches  are  given  of  some  of  their  characters,  to¬ 
gether  with  narratives  of  some  of  tlie  most  reinurkahle  of  their 
proceedings;  especially  of  the  fatal  attempt  on- d'icondcroga, 
in  which  the  author’s  father  was  pn*sont,  and  of  the  hold 
and  intelligvMit  schemes  executed  at  tort  Oswego  by  Colonel 
Duncan,  a  brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Duncan. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  tliese  volumes  relates  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  alfords  many  most  interesting  descriptions 
and  observations.  The  author  used  oiten  to  visit  souk:  de¬ 
tached  families  of  the  Mohawks  (which  denomination  she 
seems,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  Five  Nations,  though  the  Mohawks  were  only  one  tribe 
nf  that  league)  that  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
l^ny  during  the  summer,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  and  inti¬ 
mate  intercourse  with  the  settlers.  Some  of  these  Indians 
"cre  Christians  ;  and  a  very  pleasing  account  is  given  of  the 
benevolent  ctforts  whicdi  had  long  been  made  l)y  some  of 
the  families,  especially  the  female  part  of  them,  to  insinuate 
Christian  knowledge  and  habits  among  these  wild  but  not 
tinrellecting  tril)es. 

In  the  course  of  a  journey  to  lake  Ontario,  our  author  was 
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presented  at  the  court,  or  at  least  in  the  palace^  of  the  mot 
famous  warrior  of  the  Five  Nations ;  and  she  gives  a  moit 
amusing  account  of  his  ntanners,  and  of  her  fedings  on  the 
occasion.  In  addition  to  what  she  saw  of  the  Indians  herself 
she  eagerly  listened  to  the  innumerable  accounts  of  them 
given  by  the  traders  and  the  military  men  who  iiad  been 
among  them.  From  the  impression  made  by  the  boldne* 
and  the  wildness  of  the  Indian  character  on  her  young  inu. 
gination,  we  do  not  wonder  to  see  a  strong  tincture  of  fi. 
vonrable  partiality  in  her  representations  and  reasoningi 
concerning  those  nations;  yet  we  rather  wonder  to  see,  ini 
lady’s  description,  the  epithets  ‘  high«souled  and  generous’  ap* 
plied  to  these  heroes,  just  two  pages  after  the  account  of 
the  most  miserable  state  of  slavery  and  oppression  in  which 
their  wives' arc  uniformly  held.  No  one  is  disposed  to  deny 
that  there  are  certain  modifications  of  the  savage  character 
analogous  to  virtue  in  some  tribes,  especially  perhaps  the 
Mohawks;  but  it  is  now  quite  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  ’ 
accept  any  estimate  of  the  condition  of  any  savage  people 
whatever,  as,  on  the  •whole ^  otherw  isc  than  profoundly  depraved 
and  miserable. 

Onr  author  gives  a  very  striking  view  of. the  process  by 
which  the  American  tribes  have  lost  their  independence,  and 
are  very  fast  losing  even  their  existence,  in  consequence  of  their 
intercourse  with  their  civilised  neighbours.  Her  explanation 
of  this  point  is  introduced  by  some  general  speculations  on 
the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  which  should  rather 
have  been  reserved  to  be  rendered  more  simple  and  precise 
by  maturer  consideration. 

I'lie  roguery  of  the  American  citizens,  in  the  district*  not 
called  Vermont,  deprived  the  author’s  father  of  a  valuable 
portion  of  lanil,  several  years  ]}reviously  to  the  period  at 
which  he  would  have  been  certain  to  lose  it  as  a  loyalist. 
Nothing  to  be  sure  can  be  much  more  odious  and  disgu>tiD£ 
than  that  system  of  deception,  chicane,  and  rascality,  wbicli 
she  describes  as  having  overspread  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  driven  her  father  to  desert  his  plantation,  and  return  to 
Europe,  even  before  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  supporting  bii 
claims.  We  have  not  much  to  object  to,  in  her  many  spirW 
oi)servations  on  the  American  character  and  governnaeot 
Hut  we  cannot  very  well  comprehend  the  rcasonablenes' 
of  those  animadversions  on  the  assumption  of  indcpcndcncf 
hv  the  American  States,  which  seem  to  proceed  on  the  prin* 
rl|)le  th.al  either  they  should  always  have  continued  de* 
pendent,  or  should  have  waited  till  England  should  volun¬ 
tarily  set  them  free.  The  former  is  obviously  absurd ; 
how  many  thousand  years  must  they  have  waited  to  realise  tbf 
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hitfr  ?  Nor  can  we  work  ourselves  into  any  thiujGf  like  an 
animated  sympathy  with  certain  hip;h-tlown  sentiments  of  . 
patriotism,  which,  in  remonstrance  against  the  desire  to  emi¬ 
grate  from  a  land  of  taxes,  would  seem  to  go  far  towards  telling 
a  man  who  is  anxiously  considering  how  his  family  are  to 
live,  il»at  the  ‘  proud  recollection  that  he  is  in  the  country  that 
f.  has  produced  Milton  and  Newton,’  is  a  much  better  thing  than 
5  to  have  plenty  of  good  corn,  bacon,  cabbage,  &c.  &.C.,  in 
soch  a  low-minded  place  as  America. 

’  There  is  one  passage  relative  to  the  puritan  settlers  in  the 
.  northern  provinces,  which  we  read  with  surprise. 

•  The  people  of  New  England  left  the  mother  country  as  banished 
>  from  it  by  what  they  considered  oppression  ;  came  over  foaming  with 
religious  and  political  fury,  and  narrowly  missed  having  the  most  artful 
t  and  able  of  demagogues,  Cromwell  himself,  for  their  leader  and  guide. 
They  might  be  compared  to  lava,  discharged  by  the  fury  of  internal 
combustion,  from  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth,  while  inflamed 
by  contending  elements.  This  lava,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  con- 
vuliions  of  nature  must  know,  takes  a  long  time  to  cool ;  and  when 
it  length  it  is  cooled,  turns  to  a  substance  hard  and  barren,  dial 
long  resists  the  kindly  influence  of  the  elements,  before  its  surface  re¬ 
sumes  the  appearance  of  beauty  and  fertility.  Such  were  the  almost 
<  literal  effects  of  political  convulsions,  aggravated  by  a  fiery  and  intolerant 
i  zeal  for  their  own  mode  of  worship,  on  these  self  righteous  colonists.* 

I  Vol.  1.  p.  197. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  idle  partiality  to  tlie  House  of 
Stuart  can  have  had  the  influence  to  prompt  this  strange 
piece  of  absurdity  }  Whatever  has  prompted,  it  docs  really 
seem  very  foolish  not  to  know,  that  the  emigrants  in  ^ques- 
!  tion  were  the  most  devout  and  virtuous  part  of  the  English 
I  nation,  and  were  glad  to  escape  to  a  melancholy  desert  from 
I  j  the  pillories  and  prisons  of  such  tutelar  saints  of  Britain  as 
i  Laud. 

1  While  noticing  faults,  we  may  apprise  the  reader  that 
these  volumes,  apparently  from  haste,  are  written  with  much 
‘•arelessness  and  incorrectness  of  expression.  But  he  will 
^  lind  every  where  great  animation,  and  ease,  and  variety  ;  and 
in  many  places  elegance  and  energy.  The  descriptions  are 
heautiful,  and  various,  and  new,  in  the  highest  degree  :  we 
^vill  for  conclusion  transcribe  one  of  them  ;  we  might  tran¬ 
scribe  a  third  part  of  tlic  book. 

‘  In  one  place,  where  we  were  surrounded  by  hills,  with  swamps 
^  lying  bi‘tween  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  congress  of  wolves, 
who  answered  each  other  from  opposite  hills,  in  sounds  the  most  terrific, 
Probably  the  terror  which  all  8av.igc  animals  have  at  fire  was  exalted 
into  fury,  by  seeing  so  many  enemies,  whom  they  durst  not  .attack, 
y  file  bull  frogs,  the  harmless,  the  hideous  inhabitants  of  the  swamps, 
1  seemed  determined  not  to  be  out-done,  and  roared  a  ircroendoui  bats  to 
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t!iii  brarura  accompaniment.  ThI*  was  almost  too  much  for  my 
the  terrible  sublime:  some  women,  who  were  bur  rcHow-traTclIcn, 
shrieked  with  terror:  and  finally,  the  horrors  of  that  night  were  c?tT 
after  held  in  aweful  remembrance  by  all  who  shared  them.*  pp.  117, 118, 


Alt.  XI.  The  Fathers  nf  the  English  Church  ;  or  a  Selection  from  ^ 
Writings  of  the  Keforiners  and  early  Pretestant  Divines  of  the  Churt^ 
of  England.  Vol.  II.  containing  raiious  Tracts,  and  Lxtracts  fromtlie 
Works  of  Launcclot  Pvidley,  and  Hugh  Latimer;  also  the  Catechisniitf 
King  Edward  VI.  With  Memorials  of  their  Lives.  8to  pp,  TOOL 
Price  lOs,  Hatchard,  Rivington,  Seeley.  180D. 

HAv  I  NO  already  btated  our  cordial  approbation  of  thi 
uiulcrtakiog,  io  our  review  of  tlio  first  volume  (Eel.  Rei. 
iv.  p.  4‘J7),  and  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  patronage  of 
onr  readers  and  the*  public  at  large,  wc  cannot  deem  it  ne* 
cessary  to  go  into  any  length  of  preliminary  discpiisitioii  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  second,  or  to  describe  very  minutely 
the  benefits  w  hich  it  is  calcidatcd  to  aiVord.  It  would  in- 
volve  ns,  indeed,  in  a  general  repetition  of  tlie  remarks  u® 
liave  before  submitted  to  the  public  ;  as  the  contents  of  the 
]>resent  volume  are  alike  lavourahle  to  tlie  determination  of 
controversies  on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  €Ntablisl!ed 
church,  to  the  correction  of  erroneous  sentiment  among 
private  Christians,  and  tlic  practical  improvement  of  the 
cliaractiT.  In  these  resfiects,  we  heg  leave  to  rcjicat  our 
strenuous  recommendation  of  the  volume  now  on  our  table, 
to  all  clas>es  of  religious  men,  but  more  especially  to  the 
inemhcrsof  the  Estahli^llment.  It  contains  hclections.  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Launcclot  Ridley,  cousin  to  the  bishop  of 
that  name;  and  from  the  sermons  of  that  ehiincnt  divine 
and  faithful  preacher  Dr.  Hugh  Latimer,  wIk)  was  for  a 
short  time  during  the  reign  of  llcnry  VUI.  Bibhop  of  Wor* 
cester,  and  was  afterwards  luirnt  lor  his  adherence  to  the 
protestant  faith  during  the  persecution  under  Queen  Mary. 
I'csivle  tliesc*,  we  have  King  Edward’s  Catechism,  and  pre* 
li.\ed  to  it  the  royal  injunction  with  which  it  was  originally 
published.  In  a  note  arc  given  the  42  articles,  which  rc- 
reiveU  the  sanction  (d  the.  clergy  in  convocation  at  the  same 
time  as  the  catechism.  'Lliero  are  also  lives  of  Latimer,  and 
Kin^c  FAlwaril,  from  Fox’s  Marty rolcMgy,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  verv  mtere.sti ng  matter.  'Lhe  .short  account  of  Ridley 
ami  his  wi  iiings  is  colh  etetl  from  various  quarters. 

'I'ne  selection.s  from  Dr.  Rulley  consist  of  two  entire  com- 
mentavK.N  o\\  the  Ljihesians  and  Philippians,  wliich  are  now 
extremely  ^carce  ;  and  a  short  e.xirae.t  from  an  exposition  ett 
Si.  .lude.  His  writings  are  grave,  plain,  and  practical:  nU 
praeiieal  in  the  sense,  which  perhaps  many  persons  affix 
to  dial  wortl  ;  for  they  arc  full  of  scripture  doctrincf.  But 
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1^  doctrii>€s  arc  introduced  in  their  proper  situation  and 
c 3i»nt‘xion.  Thty  are- brought  forward  as  the  ap|>rapriate 
,nd  onlv  support  of  Christian  morality,  and  as  ptnicctly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  mere  civil  and  social  principles  of  conduct, 
laniest  tor  those  divine  truths,  bj’ tlie  combined  and  harmo- 
liousiniprcssion  of  which  his  own  mind  had  been  convinced, 
jv  shuns  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Know- 
i  g  also  that  the  gospel  is  the  ppwt  r  of  God  unto  sal- 
^at'on,  he  disdains  tlie  policy  of  those  who,  in  order  to  stxurc 
IIS  ctVecUidl  reception,  think  it  necessary  to  snneradd  some 
coiiinvance  of  their  own.  Aware,  like  St.  Paul,  of  the  un- 
iotuiiied  prejudices  which  world iy  minded  men  entertain 
against  the  doctrines  of  graee,  he  contents  himself,  like  St. 
Paul,  bearing  a  simple  and  manly  testimony  against 

tifir  ohjections.  Ht'garding  it  probably  as  neither  ncces- 
larv  nor  aiivisal)Ie  to  follow  them  into  the  perplexities,  iti 
nhu’h  their  reasoning  involved  themseUes,  he  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  neeCssary  connexion  between  those  doctrines 
a.idaholy  life. 

After  observing  that  a  man  may  know  whether  he  is  in  the 
favour  of  God  by  ascertaining  vvlietlier  he  have  faith,  he  adds: 

*  Sorr.e  will  ask,  how  shall  wc  know  whether  we  have  faith  and  the 
i^irii  of  God.  or  no.  This  thing  may  be  known  by  the  fiuits,  and  by  tlie 
uotks,  and  motions,  that  they  shall  perceive  in  their  hearts.  If  they 
prceive'that  they  be  glad  to  hear  God’s  word,  to  read  it,  to  study  it,  be 
gUd  it  goeth  forward  for  God’s  glory  only,  do  believe  it  to  be  true,  and 
tlut  God  will  perform  and  bring  to  pass  all  things  promised  or  threatened 
in  hit  word,  that  he  will  reward  good  men,  and  punish  evil  men  in  the 
swld  to  come ;  if  they  sliall  perceive  a  readiness,  a  towardness  to  be 
ot/fdient  to  do  God’s  commandments,  yea,  to  do  it  indeed  for  God  only, 
to  the  utUTmost  of  tlieir  power  ;  if  these  things  they  perceive  in  ihemK'lves, 
thpy  be  sure  signs  that  they  be  in  the  favour  of  God,  have  faith  and  tlie 
ipiruof  Old,  and  shall  have  life  everlasting.*  pp.  iO,  41. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood,  that  oiir  general  ap¬ 
probation  of  liis  writings  and  of  the  other  articles  in 
liiu  work  is  not  given  without  some  grains  ol  qualiftca- 
lioii;  wc  do  not  iindcriuke  to  muiiiUiin  the  truth  of  all 
the  a«strii(>ns,  still  less  to  prove  their  mutunl  consistency. 
In  the  following  <*xiract,  we  fiml  the  rrdormcr’s  views  ot 
prciltsiininion  stated  in  a  manner,  which  most  of  those  who 
^‘^Id  the  doctrine  will  approve. 

‘  Methinkcth  the  Apostle  doth  sjvcak  these  words,  to  stop  the  unci^odiy 
carnal  men,  wliich  say  ;  “  If  w'e  he  elected  and  chosen  of  God 
glory,  what  maketh  niatUT  what  w'e  do?  Do  what  we  will, 
shall  at  the  last  come  to  that  glory  aiul  bliss.  If  we  be  not  chosen 
I  pridcsiinatcxl  to  lx*  savevL,  what  skillcth  of  our  works  ?  They  siiall 
piofit  us  to  obtain  life  everlasting  in  joy.  If  we  do  all  the  commands 
I  Qc.  ts,  Qq  I  commanded  to  be  done,  at  the  end  we  shall  be  rc* 
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jected  and  damned,  if  we  be  not  predestinated  of  God  to  be 
Christ  Jesus  through  faith.”  That  no  man  should  speak  so  un  '  ^ 
reason  with  himself  on  this  manner,  and  condemn  good  works,  _ 
live  holily,  and  care  not  how  he  live,  whether  he  keep  God’s 
ments  or  no,  St.  Paul  saith,  that  God  hath  elected  and  chosen  oi  ^ 
holy  before  him  in  love,  that  is  to  say,  whosoever  will  be  holy, 
themselves  to  serve  God,  to  keep  his  commandments,  to  live  a  lifef 
and  clean  from  all  vice  and  sin,  to  believe  in  God,  to  trust  Christ 
be  his  Saviour,  Redeemer,  Justiher,  Deliverer  from  sin,  death, 
eternal  damnation,  and  give  himself  to  love  God  above  all  things  is  t 
world,  preferring  God’s  glory  above  all  earthly  things,  and  to 
good  to  every  man,  studying  alway  to  seek  the  glory  ol  God  and  ther 

•  »•  .  .t  ti  r  1  ^  •  • 


of  other  men,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  for  whoie^ 
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only,  good  works,  that  God  commandeth  in  Scripture,  are  to  bed  , 
which  works  they  do,  that  be  chosen  and  elected  of  God  to  eternal 
tion.  Who  be  elected  of  God  to  salvation,  who  be  not,  we  cannot 
but  by  the  outward  works  that  they  do. 

‘  Signs  of  God’s  predestination  arc  these.  First,  God  of  hiiprt 
ness  elccteth,  and  chooseth  whom  he  will,  only  of  his  mere  mercy: 
goodness,  without  all  the  deservings  of  man  ;  whom  he  hath  elected, 
calleth  them  for  the  most  part  by  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God,  to  faith  in  Christ  Jesus:  andtk^ 
faith  he  justificth  them,  forgiveth  sins,  and  maketh  them  obediwi 
hear  his  word  with  gladness,  to  do  that  thing  that  (lod’s  word  c» 
mandeth  them  to  do  in  their  state  and  calling.  Wherefore,  to  ks 
the  word  of  God  with  gladness,  to  believe  it,  to  know  that  it  isthena 
by  the  which  God  hath  ordained  to  bring  to  salvation  them  that 
to  order  their  lives  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  word  of  0 
to  do  all  good  works  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  uttemoe 
their  power,  these  be  the  signs  of  salvation.’  pp.  30,  31. 

*  All’thosc  that  go  not  forward  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  increase  djUr 
virtue,  (wc  may  learn)  not  to  be  buildedof  God.  For  the  building  ofOi 
increaseth  daily,  and  is  made  more  and  more  the  habitation  and  dw&l 
place  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  they  increase ;  which  tif 
not  suffer  them  to  be  idle,  unprofitable  to  others,  or  evil  occupied; 
moveth  and  siirreth  always  to  do  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  awlit 
tereth  not  his  to  be  idle  or  evil  occupied.’  pp.  76,  77. 

From  Fatinier  wc.  Imve  eleven  entire  Sermons,  beside ev 
tracb*.  Seven  of  these  form  a  eommeiitarv  on  the 
praver.  ’The  eoinposition  is  remarkably  simple  and  nwi 
tVcied,  and  the  stylo  of  a  very  popular  and  attractive  kirJ 
there  is  no  rhetorical  manageiiUMit  to  excite  extraorJinarv » 
lerest,  which  yt:t  his  ecjuable  unpretending  eloquence  is^ 
neraliy  sure  to  create.  W  hat  e  minently  ijualities  him  frt 
public  teacher,  is  his  distinct  view  of  ifie  hearing  andli 
fluence  of  religion  upon  every  condition  and  occurrence  1 
life.  This  faculty,  joined  to  a  happy  genius,  and  an 
<iervant  experienceil  mind,  tills  his  exhortations  with  poir— 
and  familiar  illii>tratii>ns.  We  ''l|all  introduce  a  few 
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ensof  hi*'  style  and  sentiments  ;  but  his  extensive  acquaint- 
nee  with  scripture,  which  is  cnminnri  to  most  of  the  elder 
fliers  the  liveliness  of  his  address,  his  grrwity  of  advice, 
solcinnitv  of  reproof,  can  be  felt  only  from  uii  uncon- 
i-ed  and  repeated  perusal. 

‘There  be  new  epirlis  started  up  now  of -late,  that  say,  after  we  have 
J?d  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  sin.  I  will  make  but  one  argument.  St. 
d  had  brought  the  Galatians  to  :h®  profession  of  the  faith,  and  left 
,-nj  in  that  sute :  they  had  received  the  Spirit  once,  but  they  sinned 
iio,  as  he  testified  of  them  himself.  He  saith,  “Ye  did  run  well.’* 
e  vert  once  in  a  right  state  ;  and  ag  dn,  •*  Have  ye  rcceivt^l  the  .Spirit 
^  the  works  of  the  law,  or  bv  the  rignteousness  of  fa»ih  Once  they 
j  the  spirit  of  faith,  but  false  prophets  ranie  (when  he  was  gone  from 
),  and  they  plucked  them  clean  away  from  all  th.it  Paul  had  planted 
in ;  and  then  said  Paul  unto  them,  “  Oh  !  foolish  Galatians,  who 
th  bewitched  you  If  this  be  tPie,  we  may  lose  the  Spirit,  that  we 
iiifronce  possessed.  It  is  a  fond  thing,  I  will  not  tarry  in  it.*  p.  434. 

.1  *  And  lead  us  not  into  temhtation  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  In  the  petition 
re,  where  we  say,  “  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,**  there  we  fetch  remedies 
tins  past,  for  w?  must  needs  have  forgiveness,  we  cannot  remedy  the 
of  ourselves,  our  sins  must  be  rcmtslied  by  pardon,  by  remis- 
■fan.  Other  righteousness  we  have  not,  but  forgivin.j  of  our  unrighteous- 

K'jtff!;  our  goodness  standeth  in  the  forgiving  of  our  illness  Ali  mankind 
fcii  cry  for  pardon,  and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  sinners,  except 
Ik  pur  Saviour,  w:io  was  clean  without  spot  of  sin.  Therefore,  when  we  feel 
sins,  we  must  with  a  penitent  heart  resort  hither  and  say,  “  Our  Father, 
^-K,hich  art  in  heaven,  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them,  that 
’  respr.s  against  us.** 

I  *  Mark  well  this  addition  (“  As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass”),  for 
Saviour  putteth  the  same  unto  it,  not  to  that  end,  that  we  should  merit 
ny  thing  by  it,  but  rather  to  prove  our  faith,  whether  we  be  of  the  faithful 
flock  of  God,  or  no.  For  the  right  faith  abideth  oot  in  that  man,  that 
ji  disposed  purposely  to  sin.  For  whosoever  purposely  sinneth  against  his 
conscience,  he  hath  lost  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  remission  of  sins,  and  finally, 
Christ  himself.  But  when  we  are  fallen,  so  we  must  fetch  them  again  at 
W’s  hand  by  this  prayer,  which  is  a  storehouse ;  here  we  stiall  find  rc- 
•oission  of  our  sins  *  p.  601 . 

Addressing  such  as  arc  tempted  to  refrain  from  prayer 
^  account  of  their  sins,  he  siiys, 

‘  When  Christ  commanded  us  to  call  God,  Our  Father,**  he  knew 
we  should  find  fatherly  affection  in  God  towards  us.  Call  this  (I  say) 
remembrance,  and  again  remember,  that  our  Saviour  hath  cleansed, 
'•hrough  his  passion,  all  our  sins,  and  taken  away  all  our  wickedness.  So 
as  many,  as  believe  in  him,  shall  be  the  children  of  God.  In  such 
^’iic  let  us  strive  and  fight  against  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  which 
vould  not  have  us  to  call  upon  God,  because  we  be  sinners.  Catch  thou 
hold  of  our  Saviour,  believe  in  him,  be  assured  in  thy  heart,  that  he  with 
hr*  lufferings  took  away  all  thy  sins. 

‘Consider  again,  that  our  Saviour  calleth  ut  to  prayer,  andcommandctli 
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makcth  them  notiunjr.  When  we  believe  in  him,  it  is  like  as  if 
fins.  For  he  chanpetli  with  us,  he  taketh  our  sins  and  wirkednesi 
and  piveth  unto  us  his  holiness,  righteousness,  justice,  fulfilling  of  the 
and  so,  consequently,  everlasting  life.  So  that  wc  be  like,  as  if  we  hadd^l 
no  sin  at  all:  for  his  riphtcousness  standeth  us  in  good  stead,  sstiw^S 
we  of  our  own  selves  had  fulfilled  the  law  to  the  uttermost.*  pp.  484^^^* 

I'lie  faitlifiiliicss  and  zeal  of  tliis  venerable  man  are  »q|| 
Inovvn  ;  among  many  instances,  is  tlu?  following  :  p 

‘  St.  Jofin  Baptist,  tint  hardy  knight,  and  cxcellcDt  preacher  ofCii| 
be  Said  thi.s  ptnition  right  with  a  good  f.iitli  ;  “  Our  Fathtrr,  thyriUk 
done.**  'I'herefore  he  went  to  the  king  .Mying  ;  “  Sir,  it  is  not  Ini^ 
for  thee  so  to  do.*’  Sec  what  boldness  he  h.id  !  How  hot  a  stomriii 
God’s  quarrel  to  defend  God’s  honour  and  glory  !  But  our  chi^ 
what  do  they  now-.i  days  ?  M.arry,  they  wink  at  it,  they  will  not  dlsi^ 
for  they  seek  livings,  they  seek  benefices,  therefore  they  be  not  wonky i 
be  God’s  ofheers.’  p.  54-.5. 

Onr  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  sermon  on  the  petitioi 
‘Give  us  this  day  onr  daily  br<*a<l.’ 

*  And  here  we  Ik' admonished  of  our  estate  and  condition,  what  welt, 
namely  bt'ggars.  For  we  ask  bread,  of  whom  ?  Marry,  of  God.  Wki| 
are  we  then  ?  Marry,  beggars,  the  greatest  lords  and  ladies  in  £Bf;y 
are  but  beggars  lx*fore  God,  Seeing  then  that  we  all  are  but  bcgg» 
why  should  we  then  disdain  and  despise  poor  men  r  Let  us  tlrerefoitw 
rider,  that  wc  are  bat  bc'ggars.  Let  us  pall  down  our  stomachs,  for f 
we  consider  this  matter  well,  wc  are  like  as  they  be  afore  God.  Fork 
Paul  saith,  “  What  hast  thou,  that  thou  has:  not  received  of  God?’*Tl« 
art  but  a  bcgg.rr,  whatsoever  thou  art,  and  though  there  lie  some  veryiid, 
ifid  have  great  abundance  ;  of  w'hom  have  they  it?  Of  God.  WhaluA 
he.  that  rich  man  ?  He  saith,  “  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  gitci 
this  day  our  daily  bread  ;*’  then  he  is  a  beggar  afore  God,  as  well  as  tit 
poorest  man.*  pp  5()K  .5G.). 

Of  the  Gateebism  it  is  tlie  less  necessary  that  we  shooi* 
say  imu'li,  as  it  has  lately  been  twice  olVered  to  ibe  leamti 
world.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it  has  bew 
r.oinparcd  witlr  the  original  edition  (d*  ;ind  cleared^ 

some'  mistakes  which  appeared  in  the  laOT  editions. 
tract  is  pnblislu'd  st‘parately,  and  is  w'orilay  ol  general 
lice,  as  it  is  admirably  calcniated  for  the  ditVusion  of 
and  edifying  religious  iiisii netioti. 

\\*e  sincerely  rejoiee  in  the  enconragoment  which  the  cor 
dnetors  of  this  puldication  have  received,  not  only  frointlr 
puidic,  hut  from  “  sotue  distingnislicd  prelate's  of  the 
of  F.ngland  and  we  readily  hear  testimony  to  the  im^P*^* 
tiulity  wiiich  tliev  have  liitlierto  manifested,  and  in  which 
profess  their  determination  to  pcr.>e\erc. 


ni» 
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Kn.  XII.  j1  Findlcatfon  of  the  Nature  and  Eft ct  of  Evan^elieal  Preach^ 
lifi  in  a  J-rtlfT  ta  a  Barrister  :  occasioned  by  the  First  Part  of  h'm 
Hifts  to  the  Pifoiic  and  tlie  LcriRlaturc.  With  a  Postscript :  contain* 
Strictwes  on  his  Second  Part.  By  John  Styles,  bvo.  pp.  HS. 
Pnce  J«.  Williams  and  Co.  1808. 

\  the  opinion  of  many,  the  ‘  barrister  ’  has  had  too  much 
fttcntion  paid  him.  He  is  thought  to  have  derived  an  im¬ 
portance  from  tlic  zeal  of  Ids  antagonists,  which  he  never 
could  have  obtained  by  liis  own;  and  their  eagerness,  arising 
horn  indignation  at  his  elfrontery  and  contempt  of  his  powers^ 
nii^lit  appear,  it  has  been  apprehended,  like  the  elfect  of  alaria 
ami  consternaiion.  The  reasoning  of  Ids  ‘Hints*  being  so 
palpably  sophistical,  and  the  style  so  revoltingly  scurrilous 
they  been  supposed  incapable  of  affecting  the  minds  of 
enlightened  men  with  any  other  sensation  than  that  of  disgust; 
and  by  some  it  was  therefore  deemed  the  sounder  policy,  to 
id  them  fret  away  their  little  hour  unmolested,  till  they  sunlc 
into  inevitable  oblivion.  W'hatever  might  be  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy,  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  question  it  on 
the  general  principle  that  discussion  is  always  favourable  to 
truth,  it  was  soon  siipersedeil :  several  writers  hurrying  for¬ 
wards,  either  from  a  just  concern  lor  pmsonal  character,  or  a 
laudable  ardour  to  defend  the  Ohrisiiau  faith.  Hiit  although 
these  writers  had  been  induced,  l)y  regard  to  such  a  principle 
of  policy,  to  restrain  their  feelings,  there  would  still  have 
i>eeu  reason  to  abandon  it.  The  persons  who  favoured  it,  had 
formed  a  true  estimate  of  the  Barrister’s  hook,  but  a  false  one 
of  his  party.  'The  pamphlet  was  justly  tlioiight  so  unworthy 
the  regard  of  intelligent  men,  that  it  could  have  no  chance 
of  obtaining,  on  the  ground  of  its  literary  merit,  an  extent  of 
vile  which  could  alarm  any  one  except  its  publisher.  It  should 
hue  been  remembered,  however,  that  this  book  referred  to  a 
subject  of  religious  controversy  ;  that  it  was  f.:vourablc  to  ihr 
views  of  a  restless,  insidious  party,  and  that  it  Battered  tiie 
^  prejudices  of  ‘  the  world,’  as  the.  sacred  writers  term  it,  or  of  the 
>  irreligious  and  profane,  who  form  the  majority  in  every  na¬ 
tion  upon  earth.  It  should  have  been  remviiibercd  that  the 
p^rty,  whose  interests  it  was  covertly  to  promote,  and  who 
were  to  recommend  it  anu)ng  the  people  whose  tastes  it  was 
^apted  t»)  gratify,  were  in  possession  of  a  very  extensive 
and  formidable  intiuence.  I’liev  had  several  periodical  works 
»n  their  hands  ;  and  not  a  few  individuals  of  their  number 
had  exhibited  talents  and  acquired  fame.  Besides,  almost 
the  whole  periodical  literature  of  the  age,  anil  'a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  tile  talent,  might  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  the 
Piirty  in  question,  wheneviT  an  opportunity  offered  of  sirik- 
a  blow  at  evangelical  princijiles.  diurcbiuen  who  dis- 
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owned  the  excellent  articles  which  they  had  subscribed,  ‘4  ^ 
senters’  who  had  renounced  the  faith  of  their  venerable  i  » 
cestors,  profligates  who  derided  both,  and  sceptics  whod^  ® 
ail ;  men  of  every  class  in  opinion,  of  every  rank  in  ^ 
ments,  however  diversified  and  hostile,  on  any  or  on  all3  ^ 
subjects,  would  be  found  ready  to  coalesce,  in  O|)eratioi'j 
least,  when  piety  was  singlet!  out  for  attack.  Without  if 
aside  mutual  antipathies,  and  without  engaging  in  a  defei^ 
league,  they  could  yet  co-operate  in  offensive  warfare;  $0^ 
even  of  the.  worse  informed  and  more  intemperate  adh^  4 
of  orthodoxy  have  unwittingly  joined  the  enemy’s  stands  £ 
and  Socinianism  has  been  equally  surprised  and  deli^  » 
to  find  writers,  who  would  tremble  at  the  thought  of  * 
ing  the  Lord  that  bought  them,’  among  her  most  actiw 
strenuous  allies;  Miraturque  novas  froyidis  et  non  sua  peSf 
The  ardour,  therefore,  of  the  party  itself,  and  the  dispositiS| 
of  the  irreligious  among  other  parties  to  assist  it,  hasbeql 
considerably  underrated  by  ihose  who  protested  against  ‘wibP: 
ing  the  Barrister  into  notice  ;’  the  public  ear  would  soonbM^: 
been  occupied  by  the  applause  of  his  friends,  though  it 
never  been  solicited  by  the  appeals  of  his  adversaries.  £ 
At  the  sanje  time,  it  would  seem  that  the  talent  of  kW 
party,  or  at  least  its  consciousness  of  strength,  was  rated  alittie 
too  high.  It  was  never  suspected  that  want  of  piety  woolc, 
in  their  estimation,  so  fully  compensate  for  the  want  of  eren, 
thing  else  that  can  ennoble  the  heart  or  the  intellect.  It  mi 
presumed,  that  their  taste  and  judgement  would  equilh 
shrink  from  such  disreputable  aid  ;  and  that  however  tbcf 
prejudices  might  incline  them  to  favour  the  undci*taking,bod 
pride  and  policy  would  forbid  them  to  identify  it  as  that 
t)wn.  We  had  adopted  this  mistaken  opinion,  to  some  extent, 
ourselves.  We  really  had  no  conception  that  the  state  cl 
their  resources  was  so  pitiable,  and  the  state  of  their  feelinp 
so  warm  ;  wc  little  imagined  that  the  appearance  of  tie 
Barrister  in  the  field  would  excite  such  ludicrous  exuct 
among  Soeinians  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  that  after  the 
doctrine  of  an  atoning  Saviour  had  withstood  for  ceniurie 
the  united  powers  of  learning  and  logic,  of  wit  and  eio- 
(|uencc,  it  would  have  been  expected  to  give  way  at  ooce 
before  the  elforts  of  mere  slander  and  scurrility.  Well  oij 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Vindication  ’  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  some 
unspecified  writer,  Poor  Socinianism!  through  the  straitneaef 
the  siege  wrherewith  thine  enemies  have  besieged  thee,  an  ass* 
head  is  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver  j  and  the  fourth 

of  a  kab  (f  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver  /” - Let  * 

therefore  be  shewn  that  the  ‘  rational  *  party  has  really  beet 
so  deluded  as  to  fall  in  love  after  the  maimer  of  Qucfi ! 
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itinU;  let  it  be  shewn  that  the  tribunals  of  the  Sociuian 
^cv  Have,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  critical  wisdom,  even 
the  infallible  Lord  Peter,  by  recommending  to  ge* 
use  an  article  extremely  unlike  *  good  Banstead 
aatton  ;* — und  wc  are  persuaded  that  such  an  exposure  of 
k^rading  fondness  and  ridiculous  joy,  of  absurd  assumption 
tnd  artful  imposture,  will  not  fail  of  its  proper  effect  on  tbo 
public  mind,  nor  be  speedily  forgotten. 

cannot  assert  that  this  task  has  been  adequately  per- 
Ifonned ;  for  which,  there  is  one  very  obvious  reason.  It  seemed 
ither  superfluous  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers 
not  a  new  gospel ;  and  that  its  votaries,  who  are  in- 
ariably  stigmatized  for  their  ‘  excessive  preciseness  *  and 
godliness,*  were  not  bad  men.  The  writers,  who  have  bo¬ 
red  the  Barrister  with  their  notice,  have  relied  too  much 
the  religious  knowledge  and  discernment  of  their  readers ; 
ani  have  left  many  of  his  innumerable  sophisms  and  false¬ 
hoods  and  absurdities  without  formal  detection,  which  ihey 
thought  too  glaring  to  require  it.  Mr.  Styles’^  pamphlet  is 
in  this  respect  by  far  the  least  exceptionable;  but  it  is  still 
loo  vague  and  too  imperfect.  Instead  of  being  *  A  Vindication 
of  Evangelical  Preaching,’  it  should  have  been,  to  a  greater 
extent,  at  least,  a  Refutation  of  the*  Hints;’  considered  in 
the  character  which  it  assumes,  it  is  highly  respectable,  and 
to  reHective  minds  sufficiently  convincing ;  but  we  could  wish 
it  had  gone  more  into  detail,  that  it  had  imitated  the  irregular 
warfare  adopted  by  the  assailant,  repelled  distinctly  every 
attack,  closed  with  him  on  every  point,  and  driven  him  suc¬ 
cessively  from  all  his  stations  and  subterfuges.  Wc  are  aware 
that  an  Answer  of  this  kind  would  have  been  somewhat  vo¬ 
luminous  ;  to  refute  all  the  falsehoods  in  a  book,  almost 
every  page  of  which  is  crowded  with  them,  would  require  a 
performance  of  twice  or  thrice  its  magnitude.  Mr.  S.  does,  in 
ertcct,  dispose  of  nearly  all  the  Barrister’s  errors,  by  arranging 
them  into  something  like  a  mass,  and  exploding  them  at  once ; 
hut  for  the  very  uninstrueted,  inattentive,  or  prejudiced, — and 
on  no  other  classes  could  the  *  Hints’  have  an  injurious  effect, 
fear  that  his  Answer  will  not  be  found  sufficiently  ample 
minute.  We  should  also  object  to  some  of  the  phrases  of 
t^huke,  as  rather  too  unceremonious.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an 
3  and  interesting  pamphlet ;  it  is  in  many  instances  ably 
^goed ;  it  is  pretty  warmly  seasoned  with  sarcasm,  and  is 
Jftiiten  in  general  with  great  vigour,  clearness,  and  spirit. 
I  proof  of  its  merit  the  reader  may  possibly  have  observed, 
*^*f  indeed  any  of  our  readers  ever  condescend  to  open  the 
Cntical  Review',— in  a  singularly  spiteful  and  angry  critique, 
wails  and  gnashes  and  w’rithes  in  every  line  most  pile* 
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ously ;  and  which  was  evidently  drawn  up,  under  tbeyfi 
mterV  own  eje,  at  least,  and  probably  by  Ins  own  baud,  y  S  ^ 
fioleniical  writer  can  wish  for  a  more  splendid 
to  have  his  ar^nnients  merely  answered  by  unsubstam^JiB  ^ 
reproaches,  and  his  early  life  scrutinized  for  marks 
iiiscritiun  and  topics  of  abuse  which  cannot  be  detected  b » 
book.  •  I'yi 

A  short  account  of  this  book,  and  a  few  extracts  froBiyB  d 
wc  shall  now  submit  to  our  readers  ;  reservinj^  to  a  fatuttoEiffl  f 
casion  some  supplementary  remarks  on  the  Second  Part  of  IS  o 
*  Hints/  Ibr  which  Mr.  Styles,  we  think,  has  left  ns  room.  !|1  ^ 
'I  he  plan  this  author  adopts,  is  to  notice  the 
false  statements  of  the  actual  eH'ect  of  Evangelical  P^|!  ^ 

ing  ;  Ins  erroneous  views  of  its  nature,  and  fallacious  i  "  j 
of  its  tendency;  and  his  disingenuous  treatment  of 
advocates.  After  ol>serving  that  the  Barrister  has  notpu. 
diiced  a  single  proof  of  the  charge  he  brings  again^  4 
actual  effect  of  evangelical  doctrines,  and  challengin'r  hb 
lo  mention  “  one  solitary  instance  of  an  immoral  clrarietB, 
known  O)  be  such,  beii»g  tuierated  in  our  religious  coi= 
inuiiitics,”  lie  proceeds, 

*  But  I  see  your  countenance  brighten.  After  a  long  search 
have  discovered  one  evangelical  culprit.  It  is  the  poor  man  \vhoj» 
Rented  a  donation  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  twenty  guineas.  Toh 
sure,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered,  thii  vjii 
s.id  enormity  ;  and  as  It  is  your  only  fact,  you  shall  lie  peiniittcd  to mk 
the  most  ot  it.  The  man  is  poor  j  he  has  a  family  ;  the  times  are  hid; 
.ind,  from  his  trifling  earnings,  he  waning  twenty  pounds,  and  gaiw  dn 
to  the  cause  of  missions,  thus  robbing  his  children,  and  (tmbfUMt 
circumstances.  Such  is  your  lUtement ;  and  it  is  certainly  caksfaid 
to  make  an  unfavourable  iftipresslon  on  the  public  mind.  I..et  us  noiei 
amine  the  statement  of  the  man  himself. 

‘  According  to  his  own  confession,  he  had  been  a  a  poor  d 
nrd  /'*  and  though  he  obtained  twenty-eight  siiilllngs  per  week,  ika 
he  chose  to  woik,  such  were  the  consequences  of  vice,  his  family  “i«* 
in  b.'ggary’  and  rags.’*  .  This  appears  to  nave  been  the  state  or  hit  i» 
lality  before  he  heard  Evangelical  Pr«ichlng  ;  or,  as  he  says,  ** 
knew  the  grace  of  our  Lord.*’  But  w  liat  was  the  state  of  his  morafe 
after  he  became  infected  with  evangelical  sentiments  ?  It  seems  Rf 
parted  trom  his  good  old  course  of  diunkenness.  His  faruilv,  to(H ^ 
losers  by  the  cluuige.  They  lost  their  rags  and  tlieir  wrctchedneM^li^ 
cd  in  fiug.il  comtori,  and  actually  saved  money  and  put  it  in  thc.Btfk. 
Nor  was  this  all :  the  poor  man  not  only  relinquished  hi»  criminal  W* 
of  inebiicty  and  extravagance:  but  he  fanatically  wished  to  extend.* 
others  the  influence  of  that  religion,  which  had  changed  his  charirtH 
impioved  his  circumstances,  and  mised  him  from  the  degradation  of  vice# 
the  honours  of  virtue  and  the  dignity  of  an  intclIeftiiAl  and  immorul  boflj 
Com]>ar..ti'T  we.ilih,  frugality,  temperance,  and  public  spirit,  may  bfi 
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«onr  exchange  for  the  8el6»hncss  of  and  ita  dismal* 

ctjorq'icnc^*-  But  I  rather  think  the  public  will  applaud  that  which! 
Mgbarihly  condemn;  and  the  reKgion,  whidi  will  make  the  drunkard  faber» 
tidier  industriuuty  and  tlie  miserable  *  happy  >  deserves  and  will  conunuv 
to  enjoy  the  sanction  of  the  legislature/  .  pp.  9—11. 

The  charge  against  the  doctrine  of  man’s  depravit}%-.4 
thus  expressed  by  the  cohscien'tious  Barrister,  “  it  is  very 
enngelical  to  trace  moral  evil  up  to  the  great  Author  of 
our  nature,” — is  repelled  by  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  ac« 
count  of  the  introduction  of  sin  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ; 

*  And  what  better  account,’  says  Mr.  S.  ‘  have  you  given  of  the  subject  ^ 
Yo«  admit  the  fact,  that  moral  evil  exists,  and  you  very  rationally  account  for 
kthus;  “it  is  the  ciFect  of  acquired  habit,  of  corrupt  example,  and  miscode 
duct;”  that  is,  depravity  is  the* effect  of  depravity  !  I Your  admission 
|[0(s  to  prove,  at  least,  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  human  nature  to  acquire 
cfti  habits,  to  follow  corrupt  examples,  and  wilfully  to  turn  aside  intoi 
the  walks  of  iniquity ;  and  may  I  ask,  is  this  aptitude  natural  f  Is  it 
ysptvty  iniiercnt  in  the  species,*  or  whence  is  it  derived  ?’  p.  21, 

Th^  doctrine  of  Christ’s  vicarious  expiation  ’of  sin  is  then 
rindicated  from  the  misrepresentation  and  false  deduction 
of  the  anonymous  pamphleteer ;  and  us  he  and  his  friends 
have,  with  no  little  exultation,  professed  themselves /oo  dull 
to  understand  how  there  can  be  any  diderence  between 
righteousness  and  sr^-righteousness, — a  defect  df  faculty 
OQ  which  they  have  even  attempted  to  j>e  unusually  smart 
ind  witty,— Mr.  S.  briefly  endea veal's  to  infonn  their  inquiring 
ninds : 

*  tiTien  wc  caution  a  sinner  gainst  self-righteousness,  we  do  not  re- 
Iw  to  that  moral  virtue  which,  forms  the  personal  character,  but  to  that 

which  represents  imperfect  virtue  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  jui* 
tiScation,  and  which  leads  its  possessor  to  deem  himself  his  own  saviour, 
aid  to  reject  Christ  and  his  merits,  as  the  only  foundation  of  hope.  AU 
those  who  thus  rely  upon  their  works,  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance 
with  God,  we  consider  as  “  trusting  in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,’* 
Without  any  one  claim  to  the  character  ;  for  the  essence  of  virtue  must 
br  wanting,  in  the  heart  that  is  mercenary  and  confident,  arrogant  and 
proud.*  p.  27. 


The  exposure  of  the* Barrister’s  blunder, — wc  should  be  most 
bappy  not  to  consider  it  in  a  wilful  one, — respecting  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  and  its  tendency,  should  have  been 
wmewhat  more  ample  :  it  is  Quite  sumcient,  however,  for 
those  wiio  are  capable  of  understanding  that  good  workf 
be  essentially  necessary  to  final  salvation  without  being 
>ts  meritorious  and  procuring  cau^e.  Let  us  add,  once  for  all, 
. .  ^  system  which  insists  on  the  necessity  of  habitual^ 
spiritual,  scriptural  holiness,  as  preparatory  and  antecedent 
Vol.  V  .  O 
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to  the  pioaM»8>ion  of  heaven,  must  neo'ssarily  be  guiltloirf 
Ucentions*  ttMuleucy . 

Mr.  S.  then  ilefends  Dr.  Hawker,  and  Messrs.  Coopj?, 
Biirder,  THII,  &c.  ai::ainst  the  accusations  of  their-  illibeti 
and  nnprinripled*  defainer;  he  scents  to  f^uvss^  indeed,!'^ 
viriilf  nce  manilV*sted  against  Mr.  Ihirdcr  is  the  eJlj. 
of  revTULTC  and  personal  malice.  From  the  concItKiii^ 
remarks,  \vc  select  the  following  spirited  and  even  eloqoei 
imssa^c, 

‘  Your  pnnipblet  brrathes  the  very  spirit  of  an  incendiary;  it  b  rb 
Itot  without  provocation  ;  and,  uncer  the  mask  of  zeal  for  the  fik 
cause,  it  aims,  at  this  tremendous  crisis,  to  spread  the  horronil 
civil  discord.  At  a  period  when  unanimity  is  essential  to  our  ibt 
existence  as  a  nation,  when  surrounded  with  foreign  enemies  la^ 
cable  u'xl  designing,  powerful  and  persevering,  our  situatioQ  4 
snands  the  annihilation  ol  every  domestic  feud,  and  a  gencrimis  coiqIm^ 
lion  qf  all  ranks  and  all  p^iitics,  to  support  th<*  pui^iic  burthens,  torivi 
the  common  danger,  and  to  defend  the  altar  and  tlie.  throne  i  thbnR> 
dious  prr.Juction,  as  if  circulated  by  an  emissary  of  our  subtle  foe,  vwil 
break  the  l>ond  i>f  social  compact,  and,  with  the  flames  of  religiowps ! 
sccufion,  wrBild  give  tlie  signal  for  the  invasion  of  Our  liberties,  aod  it 
destruction  of  our  laws. 

‘  hut  I  am  willing  to  resolve  all  your  indiscretion,  your  injustice,  stmIiw 
intolrmnce  into  unmixwl  iiatred  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  This,  14 
heve  to  be  the-  fact :  your  friends,  the  Socinians,  have  long  endeivouredtt 
vrason  It  out  of  exittence  ;  the  Monthly  Reviewers  w  ish  to  have  it  Op 
Dunged  fr.oni  the  Articles  of  the  Cliurch,  and  discarded  from  the  Bible) 
but  the  inflexibility  of  government  will  resist  the  one,  and  the  myKfiioa 
Arm  of  Omnipotence  will  prevent  .the  other,  •  Your  forlorn  ,  hope  iw» 

TO  rest  on  the  ruin  of  those,  who  pertinaciously  declare  that  the  ‘‘  La» 
of  God  tiketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*’  This  is  your  last  resowa; 
should  you  fail  in  this,  you  will  gnash  your  teeth  in  silence.  BulU 
you  must;  it  Is  a  ‘doctrine,  in  the  success  of  which  all  HeavcO 
rested  ;  you  must  sller.oe  the  Itarps  of  tire  blessed  ;  you  must 
us  with  a  new  IhL!*- ;  you  must  take  the  government  of  the  uriven:iw 
your  own  hands,  Ix  tore  you  can  obliterate  the  impressions  whiifhCalvJn 
ha*  made  upon  tire  intelfigent  creation  of  God.  “  Whosoever  falktb  « 
“this  stone  slull  l>c  broken  in  pieces  ;  but  on  whomsoever  It  shall  fiH* 
•hall  grind  him  to  powder.’*  pp.  71. — 73. 

In  the  kiricturcs  on  the  second  Purt,  which  contain 
inst  lint  rather  desuluiry  ohscrvalicfns,  we  fiiul  it  stronglj 
hinted  that  Mr.  Kcllowds,  whose  souml  divinity  the 
Ti>ter  so  melodiously  psalinodizos,  is  the  managed  of  the 
<'ritical  Review;  and  that  the  applause  which  ‘it  bestofj 
on  the  ‘  Hints’  is  the  discharge  of  .a  debt  of  gratiiu<ic-| 
We  have  Ii  fr,  however,  no  space  for  extending  our  remarks: | 
and  ^ball  therefore  (piit  tlie  subject  for  the  present, 
•cfutiinl  recon  incndnlion  of  lN!r.  Styles’'  pamphlet  to  thcatic®* 


tion  .  Vir  rc.ider- 
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Art  Xfll*  ^  Circle  of  the  Arlt  and  Sdauej^  for  the  Uie  of  Schoolf 
and  young  Persons,  containing  a  clear  yet  brief  Explanation  of  the 
prioaples  and  Objects  of  the  most  important  Branches  of  Humia 
Knowledge.  By  William  Mavor,  L.  L.  D.  l*2ino.  pp.  47(>,  four  en* 
gnirings*  Price  4s.  6J.  bound.  R.  Phillips,  I S08.  ,  ? 

4  S  our  endeavours  to  produce  a  reformation  in  some  of  the  ri'teran 
b(X)kmakcrs  have  not  been  so  succe.^sful  as  we  could  wish;  we  shall  on 
the  present  occasion  change  our  method  a  little  ;  and  instead  of  pointing 
oothow  we  conceive  a  book  miglu  have  been  rendered  better  without  de- 
Tutin^  from  the  author’s  plan,  we  will  sliew  a  young  man  who  is  just  set- 
♦ijrr  out  in  this  honourable  profession,  how  he  may  make  as  useful  and  ai 
Silfible  a  book  as  that  which  now  lies  before  us. 

First,  we  would  say  to  him,  be  sure  to  make  vour  title  promFse  a  great 
dfil  more  than  you  mean  to  perform.  Thus,  you  call  it  a  ‘  CireV*  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,*  take  care,  as  Dr.  Mavor  does,  not  to  comprize 
much  tbove  half  of  tliem  :  for  example,  take  “  A^^ncukure^  Algebra^  Ar* 
ckhecture,  ArUhmetic^  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Chronology,  Drawings 
F.lntriaty,  Ethics,  Galvanism,  Geogratihy,  Globes  use  of.  Grammar,  Histo* 
fy,  Hydraulics,  Hydroitnlics,  Laws,  i*og!C,  Magnetism,  Mechanics,  Mensu* 
rsncH,  Military  Art,  Mineralogy,  Music,  Mythology,  Ofitics,  Penmanship, 
Pkftiology,  pneumatics,  I  clitics.  Rhetoric,  Theology,  I  rude,  trigonometry, 
and  omit  Anatomy,  Dialling,  Dyeing,  Geometry,  Heraldry, 
Navigation,  Perspective,  I’oetry,  Sculpture,  and  a  great  many  more,  just  as 
rtrilting  and  serviceable  as  those  you  rcuin. 

2  Adopt  the  alphabetical  airangement,  bt'cause  that  ^^ill  save  you 
abutidance  of  trouble  in  arranging  the  subjects  according  to  tlieir  mutu.al 
reliiions;  and  besides,  will  shorten  your  labour,  as  your  plan  w'ill  in  this 
rwpect  corresj)ond  w  ith  that  of  the  Encyclopaedia  which  the  bookseller 
hii  lent  you  to  furnish  you  with  the  information  necessary  for  your 
u-ork. 

S.  In  choosing  your  subjects  for  engravings  (for  you  must  have  plates), 
nkecare  to  lix  uixin  at  least  one  topic  respecting  wliich  you  do  not  com- 
frfhnjd  the  detail ;  tliat  will  give  you  a  chance  ot  blundering  where  it 
n  least  to  he  cxpecti  d.  If,  for  example,  you  do  not  know  that  the  orbits 
f^the  pl.'inets  rVm  and  /WA// intersect  one  another;  why  then — let  one 
your  plates  lx;  the  solar  system,  and  so  shall  you  present  the  public  with 
in  incorrect  plate,  as  Dr.  M.  has  done.  Do  not  forget,  also,  to  nrake  a 
’dermcc  to  some  plate  which  it  not  in  the  book  :  thus,  if  your  platei  relate 
to  .\s!r  )nomy,  Architecture,  Botany,  and  Drawing,  you  must  take  care, 

*  .article  Penmanship,  to  say,  “  vc  plate  Stknogr  athy.** 

1  «<ke  t.spt'cial  care  to  recommend  some  books  publisJied  by  your 
l»okvllcr.  '('bus,  if  it  be  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  say  that  “  the  best  prac* 
ncal  guides  to  Geogrriphy  are  the  copy-books  and  the  grammar  of  Gold* 
and  that  Joyce  “  has  carried  the  practical  part  of  arithmetic  to  ai* 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  subject  perhaps  allows.*'  ’ 

.5.  Th  ese  minor  particulars  duly  borne  in  mind,  prpceed , with’  your 
^otk,  by  turning  to  the  ]>roper  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  trans* 
vijhing  a  few  ol  the  definitions  duly  separated  by  cjuestions.  Thus,  in 
irtisuration,  say  “  what  a  line  P'  and  copy  the  d<*fimtion  ;  “  what  it  a 

liner”  and  copy  another  delinition.  Vou  will  ijnd  tliis  very 
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{>leasaAt,  and  safe;  if  you  only  take  due  care  to  make  tlie  last  two  voiif 
your  queatioa,  and  the  first  two  of  your  answer  tht  lame.  You  need  w 
alwaySf  howeycr,  adliere  so  strictly  to  accurate  definition  :  for 

6.  You  shouklt  now  and  then,  describe  a  thing  in  language  that  viQ  4 
nearly  as  well  for  any  other  thing;  as  this  will  exemplify  the  rulet^oa 
the  **gfnui  ftroximum^**  and  tlie  “  differentia'*  given  by  yourself  uixict 4 
head  Logic.  Tims,  say  of  Music,  “it  is  an  innocent  luxury,  whid’i 
unnecessary  indeed  to  our  existence,  but  which  greatly  improves  and  pv 
tifies  the  sense  of  hearing  :**  for,  if  you  change  the  last  word,  you 
make  the  same  phrase  sen’C  lor  snuff  or  tobacco,  by  only  properly  hn. 
ducing  rme// or /jj/e.  You  may  also  say,  with  Dr.  Mavor,  that  Atti 
meric  “  is  that  science  witliout  whicli  the  business  of  life  in 

can  scarcely  be  carried  on  fur  a  single  day  because  this,  you  kiH, 
will  serve  just  as  well  for  cooking,  or  shoemaking. 

7.  Aim  sometimes  at  a  little  obscurity.  1  hus,  when  you  are  spealoi 
cf  an  active  agriculturist,  say  “  he  has  spent  his  life  in  promoting ihj 
hest  iniereits  of  his  countiy.”  Do  not  hesitate,  though  you  are  awutik 
term  necessarily  means  religious  interests.  Thus  also,  s  ly  “  the  capitild 
a  column  is  that  whose is  round.*'  Say  that  Gothic  architecil*  i 
“  light  and  delicate  lo  a  fault:’*  that  ‘•Logarithms  are  (see  Joyce'thh 
nitiun)  /y  changing  maltiplication  into  addition,  and  division  into  si  j 
traction,” -&c. ;  because  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  nothing  dor *■ 
tile  sentence  but  the  leference  to  some  treatise  published  by  your  boo^ 
seller;  and  haply  the  reader  may  purchase  every  thing  written  by  theiw 
authors.  Do  not  farge*t  to  say  that  the  planets  “  are  opaque  bodies  wlic: 
describe  ellipses  of  larger  and  smaller  degrees ^  and  nearly  circular  not 
the  sun  ” 

8.  Intioduce  skilfully  a  few  childish  or  nonsensical  qu(;|Stions,  with  f 
propriate  answers.  Thus  you  may  ask,  “is  not  tiie  dodo  an  inelega 
bird  ?”  “  is  not  the  peacock  a  beautiful  bird  r"  “  does  not  the  toad  be 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  frog  ?*'  “  is  not  the  kingfisher  a  beautxhil  birdr 
“  \Vh..t  is  the  disposition  of  the  fox,’*  or  “of  the  tiger?”  “  is  algein 
useful  in  the  resolution  of  mathematical  problems?”  which  is  almost  a 
wise  as  to  ask  whether  a  spade  be  useful  in  gardening.  “  Where  U  roeicsr 
ry  found  ?”  An.  “  Mercury  or  quicksilver  is  found  ^not  in  the  clouds,# 
at  the  n.oon,  but)  in  the  earth  at  great  depths  !” 

0.  Declare  your  intention  not  to  treat  upon  a  subject,  and  then  inirodDa 
it  in  a  part,  of  the  work  v/iiere  nob  dy  expects  it:*  that  will  create «• 
prize.  Thus,  w  hen  treating  of  architecture,  you. may  divide  it  into  “  cni 
miii  ary,  and  naval,”  but  declare  you  “  shall  only  attend  to  the  fonuff  * 
1  hen,  when  you  treat  of  the  “  niiluartf  ait,”  you  can  introduce  iDi!ia:y 
archiiecture,  and  especially  ■  nuva/ aicuitccture,”  witi\  great  effect. 

10.  'Fo  swell  out  your  book  and  ni.ike  a  little  matter  go  a  greats* 
take  care  that  your  questions  and  answers  be,  as  far  as  possible,  tautob- 
gous.  1  Icre  again,  our  ;uiiii  r  will  supply  you  with  examples  ;  fur 
stance :  \ 

,  y.-Did  not  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  cause  a  change  in  the  a*”*  i 
of  wai 

“  A.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  hji  m  iJe  a  great  change  Ifl  ’j* 

**  Q.  ‘Has  not  the  invontion  of  gunpowder  rendered ‘modem  wars 
expensive:’'* 
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4  7'he  iDVCntlon  of  gunpowder  has  rendered  modern  wats  Infinitely 

icojt  cX]x^sn'c  ?  '  k  • 

••  Q.  Did  the  American  war  produce  any  change  in  miliury  uc- 
nci  •  * 

u  A.  The  American  war  produced  a  grand  change  in  military  tac* 

tici.*' 

‘  Q.  Did  tlic  WOT  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution  occasion  any 
changes  V* 

“  A.  The  war  occasioned  by  the  French  revolution  has  produced  gaal 
lad  important  changes,’*  3cc.  &c.  Stc. 

11.  To  shew  how  ignorant  an  author  may  be,  introduce  a  copious 
ipfinliling  of  blunders  in  different  pans  of  your  work.  To  display  your 
koowWgeof  geometry,  affirm  that  “  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be 
mulilplird  by  half  the  diameter,  the  product  will  be  the  area  and  do  not 
fXpbin  any  where  how  to  find  the  circumference  from  the  diameter.  'I’o 
ihfw  how  well  you  are  acquainted  with  physical  astronomy,  make  a  gross 
fljiiuke  as  our  author  does,  p.  43)  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  tides. 
Tike  care,  also,  as  he  does,  to  manifest  your  ignorance  of  the  law  to  which 
magnetic  and  electric  attractions  conform.  Shew  that  you  have  nearly 
forgotten  your  Latin,  or  that  you  know  not  the  meaning  of which 
you  may  easily  do  by  follow-ng  the  examjile  of  Dr.  M.  and  saying  tlierr 
ire  “Si'Viral  kinds  of  gravity,  two  of  which  are  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
lod  that  of  gravitation  !**  fviy  also  tliat  gravity  is  denominated  rthitive 
gtiiwy  •si'hrio'imwerscilin  afutd  for  many  readers  love  to  b*  startled 
uicuivnally  with  ah  absurdity.  Say  farther,  that  the  needle  “  at  present  de- 
clinei  about  2 1 a ®  westward,  and  seems  to  still  advancing  towards  the 
lest.’*  In  your  enumeration  of  metals  take  our  author  for  your  ex  unple, 
tod  lay  they  ‘‘  are  23  in  number,’*  omitting  Rhodium,  PjlUdium,  Iridium, 
Oimium,  Cerium,  and  Professor  Davy’s  two  new  metals  Porasmni  and 
Sodium.  Lastly,  afhrm  that  “the  human  eye  is  of  a  globular  form,”  and 
thtn  immediately  contradict  it  by  adding,  that  it  is  **  more  pfomin*  nr  !)••- 
fore  dian  behind.’* 

We  could  add  many  more  rules  tending  to  facirtate  this  branch  of  m^. 
oufacture  :  but  we  fancy  it  will  lx.*  unnecessary.'  For  we  U  licve  tied,  liy 
Lllowing  the  directions  here  given,  and  acting  up  to  their  spirit  in  otl^r 
funiculars  not  specified,  almost  any  one  of  our  readers,  if  he  coulrl  persuade 
himself  to  undertake  the  task,  would  produce  in  onj  month,  “  a  Circle  of 
thf  Arts  and  Sciences,*’ just  as  copious,  as  perspicuous,  as  profound,  as 
correct,  as  useful,  and  as  worthy  of  public  encouragement,  as  that  wliose 
tide  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  would  he  unjust,  however,  wef^  we  not  to  state,  that  in  our  eatinii- 
ton  the  Po/i//Vj,  and  I  hsologt/j  though  not  qu  te  what  we  couf  J 

Wish,  .ire  f.ir  the  best  parts  of  the  volume  :  we  really  regret  that  Dr.  M. 
did  rot,  instead  of  compiling  such  a  miserable  farrago  as  the  whole,  cn- 
kr^c  the  p.trts  just  adverted  to,  and  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  disiirct 
w<-.k  under  some  appropriate  title. 


Art.  XIV.  A/i.t(cl!anccus  J’oetr^f  by  I  homai  (Veen,  .Ion.  of  Liverpo*)!. 
f'o.  pp.  131.  Price  3s.  6d.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 

yyHEKFAS  it  hath  been  humbly  represented  to  ni,  in  our  court  of 
criticiim,  that  great  damage  hath  accrued  and  doth  yet  accrue  to  the 
mierests  of  Jiteiatuic  m  this  realm,  from  the  scarcity  and  cxorhitiot  price 
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♦  rpapcr,  and  that  ihc  snid  scarcity  in  grvnt  mcjsua'  occasion^ 
incomineot  w;;«te  of  jKkpcr  conirniU(-‘d  by  scribblrfs  of  rhyme*  and  ot^B 
klie  matters,  to  uh,  by  the  writing  jind  printing  of  such  vordi  u^B 

jtllow, —  B 

“  Fhglar.d  expects”  (iniiroitil  Nels^on  cry’d)  S 

“  Th-t  you  wiU  make  your  duty  all  your  pride  \  *  Sec.  S;c.  H 

Wc  therefore,  in  consideration  ot  the  premises  aforesaid,  do  stiictlje^H 
^  join  and  conwund  you,  Thnmas  Green  tire  younger,  and  all  other  e^B 
poetasters  and  poeM stresses  of  this  realm,  that  trom  the  date  hereof,  uatil  H 
time  as  it  shall  be  certifu  d  to  us  that  the  cusiontary  market  price  of  {ap;B 
is  reduced  twenty  ]ht  cent ,  you  and  every  one  ot  you  do  entirely  desist  9 
sp<^i!ing  any  moje  paper  by  printing  any  &uch  matters  as  aforesaid,  andfroi  9 
sjxjiiing  ai  y  more  f^aper  by  writing  any  such  nuiters  thereon  save  ui  9 
except  one  quire  of  foolscap  paper  each  |K'r  week.  U nder  penalty  ic.  9 
Witness  ^c.  ike.  this  first  day  of  ivhruary,  ISQfk  h 

Art.  X\’.  r/tne  Vrfd't^t  zur  Befctreientn^^  dcr  *wohlthfttgtn  Enizfcrth  fl 
drr  Cesellschaft  vsn  Frcuud:n  nntUh'tdtnder  /lusUadcr,  &C.  B 

Sermon  prr.'.chcd  at  the  Gcrnuin  I.ntluran  Chapel  in  the  •Sj'Dojr,  CWi 
August  1S08,  by  C.  V.  A.  Sieinkcpd,  A. M. Pastor  of  theCcngregatioi; 
ioT  ih<*  r>«'nelitot  the  Society  of  Friend?  to  Foreigners  in  Distrcsi,  witli 
a  brief  Account  of  the  Society.  Svo.  20.  pp.  Price  la.  Esclrer,  Boh*, 
Ilurdiit.  1J^08. 

^  I’MFROl'S  arc  the  p.iths,  and  often  difficult  to  be  avoided,  whid 
lead  to  poveity  in  our  native  country,  though  surrounded  bv  ocr 
kindred  and  intiniate  acquaintince  *,  and  severe  are  the  trials  which  vi»  luBy 
aitend  that  stale,  even  with  these  mitigations  of  its  misery  :  but  the  »• 
jeurncr  in  a  strange  land,  anfidst  jKMple  ot  an  unknown  speech,  scorned  by 
lire  populace,  and  peculiarly  exposed  to  snares  and  impositions,  appean 
mucli  Hiore  liable  to  s  ok  into  a  state  of  want,  and  lo  be  involved  lo  iti 
utmost  distresses  and  horro  rs.  A  society  formed  for  the  recovery  of  c«r 
teliovv  men  tn  m  afHietions  so  deploratde,  well  deseiTes  encouragcinrct 
t»i»m  every  class  ot  tiie  inh.ibitiirts  ot  tills  favoured  country,  whether 
ri  if.ves  or  louign  residents  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  obtained 
an  extenxsi\e  and  respectable  pxjuonage. 

'Pile  Sermon,  now  in  our  iuinds,  is  excellently  adapted  to  promote  the 
impo’.tant  object  ot  this  \ery  laudable  institution.  We  regret  that  the 
h.ii^uage  In  which  it  was  preached  is  not  more  generally  understood  inihi* 
rountiN  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  the  di.«cour.re  iipoke  intelligibly  to 
All  F.r.glldi  (.ai,  it  weuM  in.ike  a  powcri'ul  imj»rtssion  on  many  an  English 
h.a.t.  It  t ombiocs  what  we  seldom  meet  in  ciiiiity  snmons)  genuine 
t  heal  principh  s,  with  pl.iin  and  pointevi  arguments  tor  beneliccncf. 
'Ida*  following  tian.riaiion  oi  a  short  paiagrajth  must  auffice  for  a  s]x.‘clinen 
c'f  the  preacher's  manner. 

“  Uh.sscd  .u»*  the  merciful  (or  compn^'i(Tinte)  ;  for  they  shall  olitaitt 
mercy.”  Ail  the  good  whicli  T*'ey  do.  r  nders  t’-.em  not  pioutk  buj 
bumhle.  Tliry  think  not  highly,  but  meanly  of  themsi  Ives.  They  requJrf 
rot  a  rrcor.qicnre,  as  if  intitlcd  to  it  in  p..vdce  ;  bur  thev  hop^*  for,  .lod 
cxi'cct  If,  trorn  tiu*  tree  grace  of  Giul,  wl  o  is  taiihrul,  and  h  ith  *pJ^ 
rnis^d  it  lv»  ihem  'I'hey  freely  foigivc  ethers;  and  He  forgivfxi  them. 
'1  hey  bestow  tivily  i  and  God  citen  btstows  on  them,  e^en  in  this  werMf 
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to  hVralIvS  that  tUy  can  joyfully  exclaim,  urth  the  Paxlmist,  «  Tliey 
wlK)»itktLc  Ia)Ix1  slwH  not  want  .iny  "(>0*1  thing,** 

Society  docT*  not  coniine  ii«  chariuble  exertions  to  the  assistance 
cr-ny  class  of  peoj)le  distinguished  by  national  or  religious  divrisity. 
1:  rejects  none  but  tlie  impostor  or  the  licentious.  It ’liberates  the  uii- 
f^.uBitc  debtor,  relieves  the  aged  and  the  sick,  and  restores  to  their 
r,jLvtf  cour.tfies  iiersons  who  otiierwise  could  not  rejoin  their  families  6r 


i  l^jog  instances  are  specified.  We  think  it  an  omission,  that  persons  ubo 
:  receive  subscriptions  for  so  useful  an  institution  arc  not  named  in  the 

_ _ I*.  -1  1/*  ■ 
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t>  Little  Ailie  Street,  Goodman's  Fields  ;  and  tlic  Secretary,  Mr  Cb;irlef 
Murray,  IWdford- Row.  The  profits  of  the  Sermon  will  be  given  to  the 
SacIcQ’. 


Art.  XVI.  Fin^aly  an  Ejiic  Poem,  by  Osstan,  rendered  into  verse  by 
‘  Archibald  Donald,  bvo.  pp  160.  price,  Ts.  bds.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
1808. 

THIS  versification  of  Fingal  is  certainly  not  destitute  of  merit ;  though 
frequently  incorrect  both  as  .t  poem,  and  as  a  translation.  We  have 
DO  idea  that  a  work  of  this  kind,  liowever  meritorious,  would  obtain  po¬ 
pularity  cither  among  those  who  admire,  or  among  those  who  despise,  the 
Gaelic  bard,  as  he  appears  in  the  prose  of  Maepherson  ;  but  there  may 
bf  ionic  readers,  to  whom  the  melody  of  metre  and  rhyme,  together  with 
the  additional  perspicuity,  which  he  has  received  from  thHabour  of  Mr. 
M.  nuy  50  far  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  peculiarities  of  sj^rit, 
manner,  and  phrase,  as  lo  enable  them  to  peruse  tlic  performance  with 
cjaskierable  pleasure  ^ 

A  few  lines  from  the  beginning  of  Dunn  the  First,  may  enriblc  tb# 
reader  to  judge  of  this  version  by  comparing  it  with  Macphrrsoo’t. 

*  Up,  up,  I  Surarun  saw,  rinddst  his  pow'‘is. 

Tali  as  a  rock  the  giant  monarch  tow  Vs. 

Like  yonder  mountain  fir  the  spear  he  lield ; 

Broad  as  the  rising  iroon  his  shining  shield! 

He  sit  upon  a  rock  bc*siJe  the  main, 

4S0  Lw*rs  on  high  a  cloud  tliat  threatens  rain. 

“  With  wliat  an  army  under  his  comnutiid, 

“  Does  ^Llrno’s  son,  I  said,  invade  the  land  ! 

“  All  vet'ran  soldiers,  arm’d  witli  sword  and  shield, 

“  fc'xpert  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  field.. 

“  But  mighty  monarch,  Tura  likewise  bo.isrs 
“  Her  gallant  heroes,  and  undaunted  hosts.**  p.  5. 

A  di^rtation  of  thirty  pages  is  prefi.xed,  containing  a  summary  view  01 
^  Osiian  controversy,  wr.i^  h  the  author  regards  as  satisfactorily  decided 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  poems,  by  the  pub.'*cation  of  Maepher- 
^•CsA/V/of  the  MSS.  he  is  bvlitvi  J  to  have  •destroyed.  (See  hcl. 

Vol.  kV.  pp.  479. > 


1^2  The  ^impJiciad.  I 

Art.  XV [I.  An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  ;  ?»  wWcH  the*  fow  |i^l 
opal  Rules  ■  are  illustrated  by  a  Variety  of  Questions, 

BfOijraphical,  and  Mbccllancous.  l8mo.  pp.  70.  Place  Is.  (Jd. 
and*  Hone.  1809.  I 

AS  this  book  may  pretend  to  no  less  than  three  advantages  owB 
most  others  of  the.  kind,  we  shall  ^Tnture  to  describe  them,  itl 
wiihsund  ng  the  cenarnty  that  our  readers  are  nearly  as  tired  ot  such  ardchl 
as  we  are.  1.  It  is  considerably  smaller,  than  most  similar  publication  I 
It  contains  much  less  information,  ccmparatively,  on  the 
aritl'.metic ,  a  large  proportion  of  its  scanty  space  being  occupied 
a’  ecdoies  and  poc'try.  3.  It  answers  Mr.  Chambers’s  purpose  betkri 
to  supply  his  pupils  with,  than  any  other  book  yet  published.  I 

Art.  XV  ill.  yfn  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 

a  concise  Account  of  the  principal  fivents  in  the  Olcl  and  NewTt^B 
ments;  chielly  designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  By  a  ClergynB 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Second  Editioni  wth  ComecmiB 
and  Improvements.  l‘imo.  j  p.  200.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Hatchard,  Seibifl 
5cc.  Ib09.  ‘  I 

''HOUGH  wc  sIiouM  for  many  reasons  recommend  the  study  of 
Bible  itself,  in  preference  to  any  abstract  of  its  historical  pait^wB 
wc  are  not  disposed  to  deny  thiu  ihi^  little  work  may  be  usefully  sttef I 
to  the  juvenile  collcfiii  n.  A  more  distinct  view  of  the  sacred  hi^onB 
may  be  obtained  by  such  an  abridgement,  than  by  a  perusal  of  ori^l 
documents  ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  book  is  new,  it  is  harmless,  it  rdisl 
lo  those  subjects  which  should  most  frequently  occupy  the  aiteolioil 
and  it  directs  the  rcadcr  to  the  most  valuable  of  all  writings.  I 

From  whit  v/c  recollect  of  the  former  edition,  we  think  the  prca«til 
greatly  improved  ;  the  editor  has  mended  the  style,  and  supplied  tosl 
considerable  omissions  ;  he  has  added  a  few  illustrative  notes,  a  tbAtl 
Chiono'ogrcal  Table,  and  Dr.  Watts’s  Catalogue  of  Scripture  NumI 
Sonic  persons  will  deem  this  Introduction  preforable  to  most  of  (k| 
woiks  which  have  appeared  since  its  first  publication,  in  those  reipw 
wherein  it  dideis  from  them  ;  in  its  comparative  brevity,  in  its  ^ 
r.uriatlve  form,  and  its  regular  division  iiito  short  chapters.  We  cdl 
wi.sli  that  the  Savloui’s  death,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  dedicatii* 
to  young  readers,  had  been  brought  fonvard  more  prominently  into  fitii 
and  inoie  explicitly  represented  as  the  ground  of  hope  and  themodftl 
obedience. 

Art  XIX.  The  Swiftfiniid ;  a  Satirico-Didactic  Poem.  Containing  Hi* 
for  the  Scholar?  of  the  New  School,  suggested  by  Horace’s  Aiti 
PtX'try,  and  improved  by  a  contemplation  of  the  Works  of  the  fc* 
Masters.  12mo.  pp  .71.  Price  2s.  .1.  .1.  Stockdale.  1808. 

Dedication  of  this  poera  to  Messrs.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  andCok 
*  ridge,  informs  us  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  up  the  ‘  new  school »  ^ 
dfcule  and  the  writer  has  certainly  done  his  utmost  to  realise  the  lau^ 
intention.  But  alas  I  it  is  not  the  first  instance  of  good  intention  failisgt* 
similar  case  occurred  many  yeprs  ago,  to  the  great  mortification  of  acffl* 
sscU  dis]  Oicd  donkey,  w  ho  intendi'd  to  frisk  and  fondle  like  a  greybo*^ 


Public  Disputation  at  Fort  William.  193 

Wf  irt  wiry  to  lay  that  we  hare  read  hit  book  with  unaltered  mrity;  and 
hife  now  to  report  it  at  a  new  proof  that  it  it  eatier  to  perceive  wnat  it 
than  to  succeed  in  exposing  it  to  derision*  and  that  it  it  pouibk 
fora  lalirical  poem  to  be  very  true,  and  yet  very  dull.  If  the  author  had 
iooe  ui  the  favour  of  a  call,  in  hit  way  to  the  printer’s,  we  might  have 
pernudcd  him  to  omit  the  whole  of  his  poetry,  and  the  whole  of  hit  notes 
^cfpt  the  extracts  he  professes  to  *  ridicule;*  the'  publication  would  then 
hire  been  quite  as  severe  and  effectual  on  the  offeoding  poeu,  quite'at  use* 
fy  to  the  erring  public,  and,  if  not  ten  timet  livelier,  at  least  ten  timet  lest. 
It  fact,  there  no  longer  appears  to  be  the  least  occasion  for  an^  such 
corrective  either  of  writers  or  readers  ;  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  last  publication 
may  be  regarded  as  the  suicide  of  the  *  new  school it  has  already  been 
boned  with  marks  of  ignominy  ;  .ind  if  its  ghost  will  walk,  it  must.  We 
do  hope,  however,  that  the  three  writers  will  feel  it  a  duty  to  endeavour, 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  through  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  atone  for  their . 
past  misconduct,  to  recompense  the  present  age  for  kindly  suffering  their 
ibiurdities,  and  to  erect  some  monuments  of  their  unquestionable  genius, 
which  may  withstand  the  changes  of  literary  caprice  and  the  lapse  of 


Art.  XX.  Publ'u  Dliputation  of  the  Students  of  thi  College  of  Fort  WiWum^ 
11  Btngaly  before  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Minto,  Governor  Genenil  of 
Bengal,  and  Visitor  of  the  College ;  together  with  his  Lordship’s  Dis* 
course,  27th  February,  1808.  Printed  at  Calcutta.  I..ondon,  reprinted. 
pp.52.  Black  and  Co.  1808. 

1)177  few  copies,  we  understand,  of  these  documents  have  been  printed : 


of  both,  It  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  general  circulation.  The  prin* 
dpi  part  of  it  consists  of  an  able  Discourse  by  the  noble  President :  the 
put  most  interesting  to  our  readers  is  that  which  refers  to  the  attaiomeots 
of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  and  their  pupils  in  the  Chinese  tongue.  A  few 
Rfiiracfs  on  this  subject  we  shall  extract ;  whether  the  reference  to  it  waf 
iKmdaced  “  regularly  or  not,”  the  liberality  of  the  Govemor*General  it 
highly  deserving  of  praise,  and  of  imiution 

*  Three  young  men,  1  ought,  indeed,  to  say,  boys,  have  not  only  tc- 
a  ready  use  of  the  Chinese  language  for  the  purpose  of  oral  com- 
nanication,  which  I  understand  is  neither  difficult  nor  rare,  amongst 
fwopeans  connected  with  China ;  but  they  have  atchieved,  in  a  degree 
of  admiration,  that  which  has  been  deemed  scarcely  within  the 
^h  of  European  faculties  or  industry ;  I  mean  a  very  extensive  and 
I  ^orrm  acquaintance  with  the  written  language  of  China.  1  will  not  de« 
the  particulars  of  the  Examination  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
thii  month  at  Serampore,  in  the  Chinese  lanpiage,  the  Report  of  which 
bowfcr  1  have  read  with  great  interest,  and  recommend  to  the  liberal  • 
of  those  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  address.  It  is  enough  for 
^  prrient  purpose  to  say,  that  these  young  pupils  read  Chinese  books 
translate  them ;  and  they  write  compositions  of  their  own  in  tbe 
language  and  character.  A  Chinese  press  too  is  esublisbed, 
^  JO  actual  use.  In  a  word,  if  the  founders  and  supporters  of  this  little  • 
'ol,  V.  p 


Blair,  Murray,  and  Higlauore,  on  Vacdnation, 

College  hive  not  yet  dispelled,  they  have  at  least  sent  and  admitted  ada^i 
cf  day  through  that  thick  impenetrable  cloud,  they  have  passed  that  oeeaaa« 
dusociahllemt  which  for  so  many  ages  has  insulated  that  vast  Empire  fro^ 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Let  us  entertain  at  least  the  hope,  that  a  pen(v^ 
ranee  in  this  or  similar  attempts  may  let  in  at  length  upon  those  rimlri. 
tudes,  the  contraband  and  long  forbidden  blessings  of  human  intercosnj 
and  social  improvement. 

•  I  must  not  omit  to  commend  the  zealous  and  persevering  labound 
Mr.Lassar,  and  of  those  learned  and  pious  persons  associated  with  him,«)M 
have  accomplished,  for  the  future  benefit,  we  may  hopc^  of  that  immnt 
and  populous  region,  Chinese  versions,  in  the  Chinese  character,  of  tk 
Gospels  of  Matiiew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  throwing  open  that  precious  mine, 
with  all  its  religious  and  moral  treasures,  to  the  largest  associated  popib. 
tion  in  the  world.’  pp  32 — 34. 

The  Report  here  alluded  to,  we  have  seen  ;  and  it  will  douUea 
be  printed  at  length  in  some  of  the  miscellanies  or  official  Kecordi  ink 
which  our  readers  are  conversant.  The  Boys  were,  John  Clark  Mari, 
roan,  aged  13  ;  Jabez  Carey,  15  ;  Benjamin  Wicks  Marshman,  8.  TV 
eldest  of  these  you»hs  *  repeated  the  five  books  of  Conversations  of  Cm* 
facius  ;*  *  hold  a  dispuutioa  in  the  Chinese  language,’  *  produced  tvnty 
sentences  in  Chinese,  Ins  own  composition  and  writing,’  and  ‘  wrote,  a 
that  character  and  language,  twenty  sentences  dictated  to  him,  and  a 
plained  their  meaning,’  8cc.  &c.  See. 

Art.  XXI.  Hints  hr  the  Considerations  of  Parliament^  in  a  Lr.- 
ter  to  Dr..  Jenner,  on  the  supjxjsed  Vailures  of  Vaccination  at  Rw* 
wood  ;  including  a  Report  of  the  Koyal  Jennerian  Society  on  that  S» 
iect,  after  a  careful  public  Investigation  on  the  Spot,  &c.  &c.  By 
William  Blair,  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital  and  .Asylum,  &c.  ic. 
8to.  pp  .300.  Price  Bs.  Gd.  bds.  Callow,  Hatchard,  3cc.  1808, 

Art.  XXI 1.  Statement  of  some  Objection  to  tfu  Billy  as  amended 
Committee  qt  the  t  louse  of  Commons t  to  prevent  the  Spreading  of 
bif  the  Small  Pox.  To  which  is  subjoined,  a  Copy  of  the  Bill*  3y 
A  Highmore.  8vo.  Price  Is  Johnson  1808. 

Art.  XX 1 1 1.  An  Ansvjer  to  Mr.  Highmore* s  Objections  to  the  Bid  it 
fore  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Spreading  •>(  the  Infection  of  the  Small'P^r 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  some  interesting  Communicaiionifr* 
I'orcign  Medical  Practiiioners,  on  ihe  i'logress  and  Efficacy 
Inociilation.  By  Cliarles  Murray.  8vo.  pp.  70.  price  28.  LoDginaoi* 
Co.  1808.  ' 

CAIKSE  may  truly  be  regarded  as  ‘‘  on  its  last  legs,'*  when* 
chief  y^tron  finds  himself  reduced  to  such  degrading  and  despot* 
measures  m  its  support,  as  are  bere  plainly  fixed  upon  Mr.  Birch. 
poture  ot  some  of  this  gentleman’s  contrivances  will  be  found  exceeditp’ 
interesting  ;  we  cannot  here  particularize  them  ;  and  still  less  couW  • 
give  any  idea  of  tlie  ingenuity  manifested  by  Mr.  Blair  in  tracing  the®* 
their  proper  author.  Let  two  facts  suffi/e  to  afford  our  readers 
tion  of  Mr  Birch  :  Among  Ins  ^  Serious  Reasons”  for  contmuing 
v.iriolou8  inoculation,  he  gives  this  ;  “  that  in  the  populous  part  of 
Metropolis,  where  the  abundance  of  children  exceed  the  means  of 


Fenclon’s  Dialogues.  1^5 

^Uiij/r  food  and  raiment  for  them,  this  pe8tilenti;iJ  disease  is  considered  «s 
a  mtrdful  frovUium  on  the  part  of  providence,  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  a 
poor  nun’s  family!*' — Again,having  received  inlbrmation  from  an  unprofes- 
person  that  the  vaccine  practice  had  proved  fatally  unsuccessful 
It  Kinjjwood,  he  wrote  to  a  surgeon  on  the  spot  to  request  a  particular 
lutrmmt,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  tiie  answer,  immediately  in- 
lemd  his  crude,  alarming,  unauthenticated,  and  false  rumour  in  a  morning 
paper !  Mr.  birch,  likewise,  is  uretly  clearly  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the 
icandalous  Corv^pox  chronicle,’*  of  wliich  thrice  as  many  were  printed 
to  be  given  away  as  sold  ! 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  not  less  curious  and  important ;  it  re¬ 
fers  to  tlie  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  the  physician  to  the  Smail>p'ox 
Hospital  has  a*vived  the  variolous  practice  there,  after  it  had  nearly  be-  ^ 
come  extinct ;  and  desciibes  the  danger  to  which  the  public  health  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  injury  it  has  sustained,  by  the  late  plan  of  inocu- 
Uing  out  patients,  who  have  carried  the  pestilence  about  the  streets 
in  their  way  to  the  hospiul  to  be  examined.  We  are  very  happy  to  • 
Iram,  that  Mr.  Blair’s  most  laudable  exposure  of  these  flagrant  abuses  hat 
procured  the  effectual  interference  of  the  governors. 

The  report  on  the  Ringw'ood  cases,  is  well  known  to  the  public. 

The  wiioie  publication,  difl^use  and  ilhdigested  as  (perhaps  unavoidably) 
h  is,  desc*rves  die  particular  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
important  cause,  ana  especially  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  now 
that  the  bill  “  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection  of  the  small- pox” 
ii  again  coming  under  parliamentary  considt  ration.  We  are  disposed 
to  extend  tiie  same  recommendation  to  both  the  pamphlets  whose  titles  we 
have  annexed.  The  general  principle  of  the  bill  is,  we  think,  satisfactorily 
vindicated  by  Mr.  Murray;  it  is  as  constitutional,  as  the  regulations  res¬ 
iling  the  plague,  and  the  laws  of  quarantine.  He  omits  discussing  Mr. 
Highmore’s  objections  to  particular  parts  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  naturally  be  expected  and  wished  to  receive  many  modiflca« 
tioni  in  its  dirferent  stages.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  reason  why 
the  proposed  measures  of  preventing  infection  are  not  extended  to  the 
Measles,  Ft-vers,  6cc.  is  because  these  are  not  propagated  by  Inocula¬ 
tion  ;  and  v.ell  exposes  the  notion,  that  the  Small  Pox  ought  to  be 
pieierved  as  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Vaccine- 
The  communications  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  highly  interesting 
and  s.itist’actory. 

Art.  XXIV.  D  alo  f^ues  on  Eloquence  in  general;  particihirly  that  Kind 
uhich  is  fit  for  the  Pulpit.  .*By  M.  Fenelon,  late  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.  With  his  Letter  to  the  Frcncli  Academy,  concerning  Rhetoric, 
I’oetrj',  History,  and  a  Comparison  between  the  y\ncients  and  the  Mo¬ 
dems.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated  with  Notes  and 
Quoutions,  by  William  Stevenson,  M.  A.  A  new  Fdition,  revised  and 
corrected,  with  additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  James  Creighton,  B.  A. 
hvo.  pp.  350  price  bs.  boards.  Baynes,  1808. 

I-^^'ELON'S  Dialogues  on  Lluquence  have  been  so  often  i^ccomroeoded 
by  the  first  theological  authorities,  and  are  so  well  established  in  the 
public  esteem  that  we  deem  it  needless  to  make  any  other  remark  on  the 
present  edition,  than  that  it  has  derived  someadvanuge  from  theadditioD'* 
Mentioned  in  the  title,  and  that  it  is  handsomely  printed. 

1* 
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Art.  XXVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


•  • 


GtntUmeu  and  Pttiruhfrs  vfho  have  works  in  the  ftress^  xaill  okB^  ^ 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  f post  faHj 
of  the  smlject^  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  ^ 
depend  upon  Lein^  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  pla 


tan. 


Mr.  Mftcartncy  «i11  shortly  publish  a  set 
of  Rules  for  asc(  rtaiuiii^  the  Situation  and 
Relations,  in  the  living  Body,  of  the  prin- 
ripal  Bl»)od- vessels,  Nene»,  ice.  c^»ncemed 
io  Surgical  Operations.  The  %iork  will  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  plates,  and  contain  some 
practical  remarks  on  the  performance  of 
the  roost  usual  operations  in  surgery. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson,  of  Boston,  has  in  the 
press  the  Stranger's  Guide  throtigh  Boston 
and  its  Environs,  being  an  attempt  at  a 
topognphical,  historical,  and  descriptive 
account  of  that  part  of  Lincolnshirt*,  in  a 
vmnll  volume,  embi'.Hisht-d  with  plates. 

'I'he  Rev.  Edward  ftavies,  author  of 
t’ellic  Researches,  has  a  work  in  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Kuhiect,  io  the  pri'SS,  and 
which  will  shortly  appear. 

.Mr.  Johnes’s  translation  of  the  t'hroni- 
cles  of  Mon<trelct.  being  a  continuat'on  of 
Vrvuvsart’s  Chronirlcs,  will  sfK>n  appear  in 
four  quarto  volumes. 

Speedily  will  be  puhlitiluKl,  in  8vo.  :  the 
Kour  Slaves  of  Cythcru  :  a  romance  in  ten' 
cantos.  By  the  Re\.Rob»  rt  Bland. 

S[»ee<Hly  will  be  published  by  suhsrrip- 
lion,  all  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  translated 
into  E.nglisli  l.yric  Verse,  with  notes  ex¬ 
planatory  and  critical,  from  the  original 
iireek.  By  the  Rev.  .1.  Girdlestonc,  M. 
late  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge; 
ap{>ointcd  Master  of  the  Cl.assical  School, 
ISrccles,  by  the  most  Rev,  the  Archbi.shop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  l)i.  .Strachey, 
\rchduacoit  of  Sutlolk,  and  the  Rev. 
H'^nce  Bence,  Rt  ctor  of  Bcccles  ;  to  w  hom 
I  lie  work  IS,  with  their  Permission,  dedi- 
caUd.  No  entire  l.nclish  Vt  rsi.*n  of  this 
gre.itest  of  l.yric  Poets  has  over  yel  appear¬ 
ed  bv  one  PtFson  :  West’s,  the  only  work 
m  r»  imt»,  eontaiuing  u  very  few  only  t'f 
?hc  Oucs.  The  h<Hik  will  b«*  elegantly 
priaterl  iii  foolai'ap  quarto,  to  be  paid  fur 
vO  tlclivi  ry.  Price  <.»mc  Guinea. 

Mr.  James  VTm**s  is  cngagtfl  rm  a  Ilictio- 
tury  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  inchuU'  Accounts 
of  the  .\rls  in  TLeory  and  Practice,  and  of 
the  I’pdessors  in  all  .Ages. 

A  New  and  Coinpirte  l.ditiot»  of  Dr.  Gill’s 
Eip'.'^ition  oftfh-  Old  and  New  Testament 


gi  ew 

til 


in  nine  quarto  volumes,  is  in  the  pteit,  k 
will  be  publishtxl  in  eighteen  moaiklj^ 
parts ;  the  first  of  which  iv  intended  to  ip 
pear  on  the  first  of  March. 

Mr. S.  Ware,  Architect,  will  publnk,^ 
a  few  w  eeks,  the  first  part  of  a  Treatnc  d 
Arches,  Bridses,  Domes,  Abutmiiits,  ^ 
F.iiibankniciit  Walls.  The  author  prul^ 
to  shew  a  simple  mode  of  describing 
metrichlly  the  catenaria,  and  to  dedin 
h:s  theory  from  tliat  line. 

Mr,  Edgeworth’s  work  on  Professioiri 
Education,  in  a  quarto  volume,  is  ia  t 
state  of  forwardness,  and  may  soon  be  «. 
perted. 

Mr.  Todd’s  new  edition  of  Milton  ti| 
appear  in  a  ft  w  weeks  ;  and  he  has  tent  to 
the  pros  Observations  on  Gower  and  Cbai- 
cer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mortimer,  vicc-conid  m 
Oateiid  forty  years  ago,  is  prepariag  I 
new  Dictionary  of  Tnide,  Commerre,  nrf 
M.anufactures. 

Dr.  Pophani’s  Remarks  on  Vtrioii 
Texts  of  Scripture  arc  expected  in  a  ft* 
wfS'ka. 

Dr.  IIuIch’s  first  volume  of  a  New  Analy. 
sis  ot  Chronology  is  expected  to  appear  tiiii 
month.  It  will  make  three  quarto  vo* 
lunicK. 

The  Rev.  W.  Rennet  intcrnls  immcdiatclj 
putting  to  press  his  proposed  “  Essay  ot 
the  Gosjicl  Dispensation,  considered  a 
coiineetiou  wiihGiKl’s  moral  Goveinmeiitcf 
Men in  two  parts,  prhx;  5s.  iu  Boardt 
Part  1.  shewing  the  whole  of  Revclatkia  to 
be  u  moral  plan  of  exercising  the  nttufil 
}>owcrs  of  men,  congeni.al  with  their  cbo* 
racier  ami  present  state  as  intelligent  a^ 
cuunt.-iblc  creatures.  This,  therefore,  will 
coinpri>c  a  distinct  detailed  view  of 
tfuit  particular  mantter,  in  which  the  trdlki 
and  ble.'^sings  of  the  Goopcl  have  been  mwto 
known  to  sinners  from  the  earliest  t|ti 
of  the  world  ;  e'^pecially  with  reference  to 
the  original  discovery  of  ineu'y  to  our  firto 
parents  after  the  fall — to  the  Ahrahanic 
covenant — to  the  legal  institution  by 
Moses — to  the  evidences  of  Christianity^ 
to  the  pisrnhar  docUincs  of  the  New 
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i  \o  the  min.stry  of  recv>ncilia-  tu  appear  on  the  Gr«t|of  February  1809  ;  the 
Ky  our  I-ord  •o'l  his  remaiuiiii^  numbiTsto  be  ready  inthc  couraa 
^  intended  to  prove  that  of  the  year. — Any  number  may  be  pur- 
iVJL  with  all  itf  instructions  and  chastti  separately  j  but  the  price  will  be 

always  hath  been,  and  considerably  raised  after  the  completion  of 

lyJl^tto  be.  b«l«i  forth  in  the  public  the  woik.  One  hundred  proof  impretsioni  ‘ 

iroid  of  life,  both  as  a  rule  will  Ik*  taken  otf  on  a  6ne  wove  extra-aued 

wd  at  a  fttwnd  of  hopt,  to  sinners  paper. 

U  Part  II.  sUtinit  the  true  im-  Mi,  J.  Roland,  Pencin^Master  of  the 
I  St  i  if  of  the  r.osjiel-Dispenaation,  as  Royal  Military  Aca«Ien»y  at  Woolwhich,  in- 
10  tiooers  in  ff'-ncral — the  Hatfo-  tends  publishing  by  subscription  a  treatise 
if  Uia  divine  est.iblishment*  as  the  on  ih*:  At t  of  Fdncing^  theoreticallyandex- 
l^daaaiatcrialcomiuet — with  a  solution  periuieiitally  explained  on  principlcsen- 
I  eain  difficulty,  ^'rounded  on  the  tirely  new,  chiefly  desifnr<l  for  those  who 
re’iperting  the  have  only  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge 
ahatiaaof  indivlduuli — And  the  con-  oftheuseof  the  Sroord.  To  which  will  be 
t  eodc  of  conducting  the  Gospel  Mi-  added  some  remarks  on  the  Sakn,  and  on 
JI^Tialhal  plan.  ^be  Cut-o»d-thrust-itootd ;  ti\so  observationt 

B.  deems  it  proper  to  acquaint  the  on  several  erroneous  opinioni  generally  en- 
pablic,  that  his  prop<»sed  Essay  tertained  on  the  subject  of  Sw^-Dtftne». 
[l|lio  cmarriion  with  the  present  coutro-  A  new  edition  of  I.jirdner*t  Works,  which 
mpreting  the  **  Passive-Power  Hy-  have  been  long  out  of  print,  is  in  consider* 

able  forwardness.  For  the  accommodation 
have  been  issued  by  Messrs,  of  purchasers,  the  publisher  has  resolved  to 
i^.is^asod  Son,  of  Cambridge,  for  pub-  issue  the  works  in  monthly  parts.  The 
Pi<>*bySttbjcriptioii,  under  the  title  of  Grst  part  will  make  its  appearance  on  Wed- 
,-nrts  Depict'),  a  series  of  Views  in  neaday,  the  first  of  March,  and  the  others 
IVenity  ^  Cambridge,  accompanied  in  succession,  on  the  first  da^  of  every 
Lrtter-press  Descriptions.  The  Views  month  or  earlier,  at  the  option  of  Sub* 
hrtalifely  difierent  from  those  already  scribers.  It  is  calculated,  that  the  whole 
tlw  public.  In  the  execution  of  the  works  will  be  comprised  in  about  32 
tke stroke  engraving  will  he  adopted  parts,  and  that  this  will  be  the  cheapest 

boyt.  It  is  intendcti  to  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Lardner  ever  pub^ 
art  is  fix  numb<‘rs,  forming  a  haiwl-  lisheil.  The  pulilislier  pledges  himself  to 
fqusriu  volume ;  each  number  to  con-  execute  this  desirable  undertaking  in  a 
bar  views,  besides  occasional  vignettes  neat  and  respectable  manner. 


ItrT  tnodcOl  coounciing  vne  \»o>p«:i  i»ii- 
/i^^TNthst  plan. 

B.  deems  it  proper  to  acquaint  the 
'Kww  pablic,  that  his  proposed  Essay 
[Kio  cmarriion  with  the  present  coutro- 
wpectng  the  **  Passive- Power  Hy- 

have  been  issued  by  Messrs, 
jg.is^asad  Son,  of  Cambridge,  for  pub- 
W(i*l»ySttbjcriptioii,  under  the  title  of 
,-nrTs  Depict'),  a  series  of  Views  in 
IVenity  <A  Cambridge,  accompanied 
Lrtter-press  Descriptions.  The  Views 
hriMifely  difierent  from  those  already 
tlw  public.  In  the  execution  of  the 
tke stroke  engraving  will  he  adopted 
It  is  intendcti  to  complete 
wek  is  six  numb<‘rs,  forming  a  haiwl- 
f  qiurto  volume  ;  each  number  to  con- 
fcsr  views,  besides  occasional  vignettes 
phas.  The  first  number  is  expected 
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SIOGRAPilV. 

of  Frederic  and  Margaret 
ifi  ;  translated  from  the  German, 
tk  Author  of  Fragments  in  Proae  and 
^  enmn  8vo.  fis. 

of  an  American  Lady  ;  with 
of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America 
r  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution. 
NnOrant.  2  Vols.  12mo.  10s.  fid. 

'^6f  the  Life  and  Character  of  Don 
Blake.  Is.  fid. 

i 

EOt'CATIOM. 

^  London  for 

^Wfin ;  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
^•r»<’ings.  By  the  author  of  Rural 
/=-  fi,uL 

*^  |*^*^'»*  among  the  Flowers  ;  with 
By  one  of  the  authors  of  Ori* 
Is, 


Mentorian  Lectures,  on  Sacred  and  Mo¬ 
ral  Subjects  ;  adapted  to  the  Comprehension 
of  Juvenile  Readers.  To  which  arc  added, 
some  original  mit<rellantous  Poems,  By 
Ann  Murray,  Author  of  Mentoria.  F.m- 
bellished  with  a  Map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Syria,  Bcc.  12mo.  4s.  fid. 

An  Kasy  Grammar  of  Natural  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philosophy,  designed  as  a 
Practical  Elementary  Book  to  simplify  the 
Study  of  Philosophy  at  Schools.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Blair,  3s.  bound. 

NISTOSV. 

A  History  of  France,  from  the  Reign  of 
Clovis  to  the  p<>ar)>  ofCam{>o  Furmto,  1792^ 
after  the  rnanDer|of  the  History  of  FiigUiid^ 
in  a  senes  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  Co  his 
Son,  12aio.  5t.  fid. 

A  Comptfodious  History  of  New  Eug^nd, 
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eVtribitlniT  an  intrmtlng  viow  of  the  first 
Settlers  of  that  (Country,  See.  ^Hy  Jodidiah 
Morse,  D.  and  the  Hev.  Klijah  Parish, 
A.  M.  of  Boston,  New  England,  crown  8vo, 
3s.  dd.  demy  8vo.  6s. 

An  Historical  Rev;cw  of  the  C*»iiiniercial, 
Eoliticnl,  and  Moral  State  of  llindeostan, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
By  Kohert  Chatfield.  I.L.  B.  Vicar  of  Chat¬ 
teris, in  Cambridgeshire,  4to.  11.  16s. 


JURISPRtDCNCE. 

A  Practical  I'reatise  oh  Pleailing;  with  a 
('ollcetion  of  Practi.cal  PnsHKlents.  By  J. 
Chitty,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  ‘2  vols, 
royal  8vo.  ‘21.  ‘2s. 

Jiirisdiiti<ni  of  the  Court  L«*t,  cxcmpli- 
|j#*d  in  the  .Articles  which  the  Jury  or  lu- 
4|u«*st  for  the  King  in  that  Court,  is  chargctl 
and  sworn,  and  by  Law  eiijoiiu'd  to  inquire 
of,  aud  present ;  together  with  approved 
Pr< (HdeaU.  By  J.  Ritson,  Exp  of  Gray’s 
lull.  8vo.  3s. 

fhe  law  and  Practice  of  Patents  for  In¬ 
ventions.  In  two  Parts,  8vo.  .5$. 

The  law  of  Insurance.  By  Samuel  Mar¬ 
shall,  Scrit‘aiit  at  law,  set'oiid  edition  with 
gn*at  additions.  '2  N'ols.  royal  H\o.  11.  U)s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  law  ot  Ven- 
ilors  and  Purchasers.  By  I’.dward  Burten- 
shaw  Sugden,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  third  edi- 
liou,  with  very  considerable  add.tiou.s,  royal 
bvo.  l^s.  6.1. 

A  Treat is<'  on  the  I.aw  of  Partnership. 
By  William  Watson,  E-q.  Barrister  at  law, 
second  eilitioii,  with  very  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions.  royal  Svo.  lOs. 

The  law  of  Lxecutors  and  .\dministra- 
toTS.  By  S.  Toller,  of  lancMln’s  Inn,  Esep 
Barrister  at  I. aw  ;  s<'coiid  etiition  corrected 
•and  greatly  enlarged,  Hvo.  l‘2s. 

.A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchan^f^, 
fheeks  on  Bankers,  Promissory  Notes, 
Bankers'  Cash  Notes,  an«l  Bank  Notes ; 
third  edition,  considerably  enliirj£e<l  and  iin- 
pwv«*d,  with  an  appendix  of  Preceilents, 
By  Joseph  Chitty,  hisq.  of  the  Middle  Tein- 
ple.  hvo.  I  Os.  6d. 

.A  'r realise  on  llie  Law  of  Distresses,  with 
full  direi'tions  tor  making  aud  eondueting  a 
Distress  f  »r  Rent,  or  any  other  cause.  By 
James  Bradhy’*,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  8^o.  Is. 
6d. 

The  Second  part  of  Re^>orts  of  ('uses  ar¬ 
gued  aud  luled  at  Nisi  Prms,  in  the  Courts 
ol‘  King's  Bench  and  Common  P  eas  j  from 
Hilary  to  Trinity  Term,  1808.  By  John 
Campbell,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  law,  Svo.  6s. 

TUc  Statuic-s  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Drewt  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  38th  Oeorge 
111.  1808.  No.  3.  Part  li.  4to.  18s. 


MtDieixt. 

The  London  Medical 
clinling  iind«*r  distinct  heads 
of  Mrxlieine;  viz.  AoatoiQy,  , 
and  Pathology  ;  the  PraclicioH 
Therapwutics,  and  .Materia 
whatever  relates  to  Medicin^  jJ" 
History.  lllustraUd  by  a  jug 
her  of  Plats.  By  liaitbolote 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Loixlon  aud  lUlinbuigh,  and 
the  Exet*  r  Hospital.  ‘2  vols.  4to.^ 

Oink-rvatioiis  on  an  Kruptht 
which  has  lately  occurred  ia  th»  !• 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  after  Vxvi-tJ 
K.  Pew.  M.  D.  ls.6d. 

A.  Com.  Celsi  de  Medieiot,  lj^( 
quihus  accixlunt  Indices  Capitwi 
et  Reriiin,  ex  recensioac  Ijeoaaid 
8vo.  l‘2s. 

Observations  on  tlic  Diseaseiof 
in  Jamaiea,  and  on  the  ben 
preserving  the  Health  of  fcui 
Climate;  also.  Observations  oatbl 
ti(e.i»of  the  East  liulies.  By  Jobi 

l'..4(|.  M.  1).  E.  R.  S.  third  E4lini 

Ts. 

Observations  on  the  Disrwm#^i 
vail  in  lang  Voyages  to  HotCH 
tieularly  on  those  in  the  East  bin, 
on  the  same  Diseases  as^  they 
Great  Britain.  Bythe  lateJ<ilmL 
Eedlow  of  the  Royal  CullcgCvfi 
in  i'Alinhurgh,  <Scc.  new  ediUM.%ai 


Aiw 
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MtSCkLLANCOl't. 

Ccclebs  in  Search  of  a  Wifc: 
bending  Ob.servatioiis  on  Domntic 
and  MaiimTs,  Religion  and  Mursh 
crown  8 VO.  Pis. 

All  Address  to  the  Public  os  Ik 
gerous  Tciidi-ncy  of  the  LoiidoiFi 
lutentiary.  Is. 

A  Defence  of  the  laud  on  Fawk 
tcutiary,  against  the  charge  of 
rous  Teiidr  nev,"*  brought  jigsind  H, 
William  Hale*.  By  William 
Cursory  Remarks  on  a  Remit 
tioii,  addressed  to  the  Public,  , 
dangerous  Tendency  €>f  the  loodflii 
Peiiitrntiary.  By  Juvenis, Is. 

ro  I  i  R  Y . 

Poems,  on  various  suLjects.  By 
Richard  WiK)d,  Es«piire.  fontsesf  kiK 
Pwms,  by  Miss  S.  Fvanc*. 
frtiin  her  earliest  Product. oni,  tdo* 
the  present  year,  foolscap  9vo.  3t  B 
'fhe  Minor  Minstrel ; 

PicTcs,  chiefly  Vamihar  and 
By  W.  Holloway.  foidiK'ap  Bvo.  4s 
riic  Garland ;  or,  Poeins  0# 
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BrS.S»y«T.  liuw.  5.. 
awl  S*»AJP,  or,  \  aliHir  and 
•  a  Poem.  By  Felicia  Dorothea 

Sil,  with  other  Rural  Rocnis. 

V  Rer  Francis  Skurr.iy,  A.  M.  FcMow 

College.  Oxford,  crown.  8vo. 

V  pauoral,  or  Uric  Muse  of  Scot- 
j.  Iq  (jifte  Cantos.  By  Hector  Alac- 

4t6.  "s.  tid. 

K  llli«’  Poetical  Petition  for  a  Win- 
^[igre*Wy  »t  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 

j:  4»*  ^  f 

jt  <*1  Amuicmcnt,  c'»n  istinj?  ot  a 
.rkof.'vawts.  Epistolary  Poem«,  Moi-al 
i  and  Mii^llanetnis  Pieces.  By  the 
Beck.  -Vs.  6d.  ' 

P  rOLITICJ. 

t  • 

gVtiH  Substance  of  the  late  Overturca 
|i  piicttisiont  between  Enitlaud,  Prance, 
^Raana.  <•.  8-I. 

^Utertoa  Nobleman,  conc«  minff  the 
rr.ei  Incatnc  Tax.  with  a  Hint  on  the 
>  R*  pre‘;'*nt:itiMn.  ‘2s. 
r  .  .  l  n:s  (»f  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
r;  It  Ch«h«a  Collejr  *  o:i  the  Conduct  of 
tU®etr»»ho  concliitlcd  the  Convent’on 
'  utra;  with  Otfic  al  Dociiiiieiits.  2<».  6d. 

"fi  Um  Caust‘>  ut  our  late  Military  and 
L  .1  Ulcisfcrs  With  some  Ilinu  for  pre- 
!i;!ni  Ibfir  Heenrrenee.  2s 
P  iooliiie-.  ot  Negotiation,  and  Substance 
ti»  Owpr’urps  and  pending  Discussions 
Fogland,  France,  and  Russia. 

6i 

flo^a  F.tplodetl ;  of,  .a  few  Old  English 
—  rtaiod  aeainst  four  Irish  Raps.  By 
>;.i-3ri.Fu«.  2s.  6d. 

i  i>i  inO'Titrovrrt.ble  P.'oofs  of  the  For- 
r'i.  la  .Major  Hogan’s  Pamphlet.  2s. 

V  of  the  Enquiry  into  the 
i-'j  ,  and  Cjuveulion  of  Cintra,  and  ^ 
I  Uie  Conduct  of  the  Dthcers  ronoern-d. 

'  Mn  Jov'ph  Stockdale.  With  the  tMR- 
1  Pllas.  8vo.  3s. 

Tbe  Dangers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 

,  ibritf  F.r|H}siire  of  its  Principles  in  Re- 
f«a,  Morals  and  Politics,  in  fhr».*e  Let* 

^  iddfivcd  to  its  1t«  ailers.  By  Meutor. 

TuroLor.Y. 

■^r*«ailiar  Discourses  upon  the  Ajrostics* 

F  ,  the  Slipper,  and  the  Litany. 

I  >  Dignitary'  of  the  Church,  crown  8vo. 

Pnetifal  Sermons;  hy  the  late  Uev. 

I  Milner,  M.  A.  Master  of  the  Gram- 
t  School,  and  Vicar  of  the  ILily  Trlni* 
k  Chorck  in  Kingston  u|»on  Hull.  V’ ol.  ‘2. 


8 VO.  Da.  PreQxed  to  thii  V*ohiine,  ri  an 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Author,  by  the  R«*v,  Isaac  Mdiier,  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  and  Master  of  Quinn’s  Coilef^ 
Cambridge, 

The  New  whole  Duty  of  Prayar ;  con- 
Uiidnf  Fifty  six  Family  Prayara,  suitable 
for  Murnin.t  and  Eveuug  for  every  Day  in 
the  Wet'k ;  and  a  V.sriety  of  otb^  Devo. 
tions  .111,1  T.haiiksgivingf  for  particular  Peiw 
son^,  (dreumstanccN,  and  Occasions,  Wruo. 
4s.  1. 

Helps  to  Composition  ;  or.  Six  Hiimlfad 
Skeletons  of  St  rmnns ;  several  beinf  th« 
substance  of  St'imons  preaclietl  before  the 
University.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Slmooil, 
M.  \.  Fellow  ot  Kim's  College,  Cambr.din. 
2d  Edit.  5  V’ols.  8vo.  21.  5s. 

Two  Sermons,  on  Christian  Zeal,  and  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Gon|X'I,  preach  d  at 
Palgrave,  Suffolk,  By  Charles  I.loyd. 
8vo.  Is.  dll. 

The  Christian  Oxle;  or,  a  regular  D  gust, 
of  Christ’s  DisptMLsation.  By  an  Old  Gra¬ 
duate  of  Camhr  dge!  4fo.  11.  Ills. 

A  Sermon,  pre  idl  'd  b«dl>re  tlie  Ancient 
and  Honourable  Society  o*'  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  M.i'Ons  of  Engliui'l,  in  the.  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islingtiui,  on  .Mwtulay, 
June  27,  ISOd.  By  the  Uev.  K.|war»l 
Barry,  .M.  D  R.  eior  o^St  Mary’s  Walling¬ 
ford,  Bucks,  and  Grand  Cli.iplain  to  the 
Fraieru  ty.  2s. 

A  View  of  the  Progr  *«h,  Oridn,  and 
Diversity  of  Heathtm  Worsh  p  antiK'edently 
to  the  Christian  Revelation.  By  J.  Tho* 
mas.  4s. 

Sketdus  of  Truth,  .Moral  and  Religions; 
with  a  RefenMire  to  the  .Vlliancc  of’  Cluirdi 
and  Static  3  vuls.  12(i)o. 

Plain  ai'd  Useful  Selections  from  the 
IL>oks  of  the  Old  and  N>*w  restamen’,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Modem  Translations,  whh 
Notes.  By  Tlieophilns  Browue,  .4.  M.  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  royal  8va.  15s.  fine  paper,  20s. 
or  the  New  Teslainent  alone,  5s.  bds. 

A  I.«'tli  r  ad»lresiied  to  the  Bishop  of  Pt- 
terlioioiigli  ill  Answer  to  an  Appeal  made 
to  the  S*»c  ety  for  defending  the  Civil  Rightx 
of  Dissenters,  re'ativi*  to  the  import aot 
One^tion  of  Chni'Ch  Burial  by  th«  F.sia- 
blislusl  Clergy.  2k. 

The  Con-'Ointlons  of  Orthoiloxy.  lid. 

A  Discourse  by  'Fhoinas  Falconer,  .M.  A. 
of  Ctwpus  Chrisii  CoMcgo,  preached  before 
the  Tuiversity  of  Oxford,  Nov.  5,  1608. 
Is.  Cii. 

A  .Sirrmon,  pre9rh.-*d  in  the  Scotch  Fpis- 
copal  ch:ip<d,  Dundee,  on  Siindav,  Feb.  21, 
1608.  By  the  Rev.  11.  Hardy,  .4.  M.  Is. 


} 


200  !*{st  of  fVorks  recently  published. 

The  Duties  of  the  Episcopal  Ofhre :  a  phical  Account  of  the  i 

SenDon,  preached  in  Bishop  Skinner’s  County ;  bcinjr  the  Tenth 
Chapel,  Aberdeen,  Octob»»r  30,  1 S08,  at  the  Beauties  of  England  and  \V»b|^ 
Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  G,  Gieig,  ward  Wedlake  Brayley.  I  ^ 
L.L.  D.  F.R.  S,!-.,,  to  the  Gfhcc  of  a  Bishop,  royal  paper  4s.  *  ^ 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Horsley »  A.  M.  Is.  6d. 

Sunday  Papers,  addressed  to  Youth,  on  riTnaiNAsr  icirtci. 

the  Importance  of  Practical  RHigion  3s.  The  History  and  IhlioestiQi  ^ 

Sertiions,  by  Beiij.  G^os^•cnor.  1).  f).  with  Horse,  in  all  his  Varieties; 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  I).  Bogue,  A.  M.  the  appropriate  Uses, 

9s.  bds.  progressive  Iinproveincnt  of  ^ 

St'rmoiis  Oil  interesting  Subjects.  By  the  ciilar  Investigation  of  the  ChaiK^^ 
late  Robert  CoutU,  Minister  of  Brechin.  Race-horse,  the  Hunter,  Chargv,^ 
8s.  bds.  Coach,  Cart-horse,  *ce.  andth^- 

The  Pomer  of  God  j  a  Sermon  preached  Concerns  in  the  Business  of  tbeTnf 
at* Lymington, 'before  the  Hampshire  Asso-  and  the  Road:  illuHtrated  by  ^ 
ciatioii.  By  John  Hunt.  Is.  relating  to  each.  With  a 

Select  Sentence*  from  the  Sermons  of  Act^junt  of  the  most  popular 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Braithwaite.  'is.  treating  those  Disorder*  to  which  ^ 


TOrOCPATHT. 

The  Brazil  Pilot;  or,  a  Description  of 
the  Coast  of  Brazil,  translated  fiwn  the  Por- 
tiigiieseof  Manuel  Pimentel,  principal  Hy- 
diogr.ipher  to  his  Map^sty,  John  the  fifth,  <»f 
Portugal ;  to  which  are  added  Charts  of 
some  of  its  must  considerable  Ports,  from 
MSS.  never  before  ptihlishcd.  Illustrated  by 
fifteen  Charts.  4to.  11.  U. 

London  and  Middlesex;  or,  a  Topogra* 


CORRESPONDF.VCE. 

The  continuation  of  the  Review  of  the  ‘  Improred  V’ersioji  of  the  New  Te*taMI,'l 
is  necessarily  postponed  till  the  next  mouth,  on  account  of  the  writer’s  illkcsit 
other  hindrances.— It  should  have  b'en  slated  in  that  article,  p.  .37,  1.  19.  dhi 
words  *  printed  copy,’  that— In  the  book  of  the  Revelation  alone,  Bengeliai  hdi 
liberty  of  inserting  readings  which  had  not  appeand  in  any  printed  editkM,  ka 
he  found  that  this  book  had  been  care  lessly  edited  frrtm  a  very  few  MSS.,  ct^r.pjiw 
modem,  and  not  very  eoirect ;  his  own  account  i.s  as  follows;  (See  Sect.  IV. 
Prefncclothe  Stutgard  Edition,  intitled  Constitutio  Textus  ipsius) — ‘  Textut  nenp" 
florem  delihat  (‘ditlonum  ifceptarom,  quae  singtiiw  suis  utique  lahorant  nsvis,6!^ 
et  vero  fclet't^o  studis  consoeiata*  innito  plus  sinceritat's  habenl,  quaro  pleriafte?^ 
nine  legem  semrl  nohi^  fixam,  facile  servavirous :  ut  ne  jytlahmm  quidem  antfimm 
mutam,  notter  Uxtn*  admiUtrtt,  In  sola  idem  Apocalypsi,  o6  causas  suo  loco 
manuscriptos  ecxlices  prwfert,  ea  tamen  eonditione  ut  receptiorem  antehac  Wrti 
suggerat  inargo.’ 

Errata  in  IV.  l\  , 

p.  75.  1. 3.S.  read  edijm  theoicfticitn. 

^7.  1.13.  /or  19th  read  seventeenth. 

31.  I.  9.  /or  It  is  reai  Is  it. 

37.  I.  34.  for  I.  I.  read  J.  J. 

The  Letter  of  IWur,  expressing  his  sat’s  action  with  our  letnaiks  on  Mr.  Pjk 
Nsw  IKct’iorury  of  tn»*  F;i^hsh  Language  in  cur  last  N  luubei,  was  duly  redcired. 


